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CHARLES READE. 


IN MEMORIAM. 








BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 





{The design of these verses is to reproduce in swift, 
panoramic succession a few only of the representative 
characters and scenes of Charles Reade’s novels, To 
have enlarged this conception to the extent of bring- 
ing forward ali of his noteworthy personages and 
strong dramatic situations would have demanded a 
poem of inordinate length.) 





Tue worn Magician drops his wand! But see 
how clear and bright 

His brave creations walk the world, beyond the 
grasp of Night! 

No sickly myths of withered flower from 
Fancy’s rootless bud, 

But instinct with humanity, warm shoots of 
flesh and blood, 


They come! They come! From first to last 
we clasp their loving hands, 

Of varied tongues and hostile creeds, from 
diverse times and lands. 

O! say what nobler brain and heart, in this, 
our fruitful age, 

Hath left a worthier progeny to fill a lordlier 
stage? 


** Good morrow, thou frank, fisher-lass.’""* Thou 

comest like a breeze, 

Fraught with the scent of hawthorn-blooms 
and fragrance of fresh seas ; 

An air of large simplicity in glorious form 
and face, 

But crowned with pride, and magnified by 
almost royal grace ! 


By Aphrodite! A brave sight to watch her 
flush and pale! 

Borse o’er the cataract rush and sweep of 
Ipsden’s magic tale ; 

Her heart is falcon-plumed, and soars above 
the antique years ; 

And in her eyes an Eden-mist seems deepen- 
ing into tears. 


Anon, her tragic brows relax, her blue orbs 
gladly shine 

With mirth as bright as sun glints flashed on 
beakers brimmed with wine ; 

A lilt of Scottish song dies off beside the rip- 
pling bay, 

And echoes skim the waves as light as beach- 
birds’ wings in May. 


But that gay mouth, which, like the South, is 
wreathed in joyous breath, 
*Ere long sends forth a clarion-hail across the 
waste of death ; 
And those white arms that Eros’ self might 
well be blithe to kiss, 
Have snatched a struggling soul from ont the 
stern sea’s black abyss ! 


Unknown whose priceless life was saved, she 
gains the noisy pier, 

And, smiling, stoops to free from spray her 
drenched and glittering hair ; 

She catches next an eager voice, she sees the 
great crowd part, - 

And in a breathless moment more sinks on 
her Lover’s heart! 


Fair Peggy} laughs her silvery laugh. Hark! 
_ (Hark! It rings again, 

As clear and sweet as when of old it thrilled 
the ear of Vane, 

And all the birds of Fancy seemed, about her 
and above, 

To pour the triple joyance forth of youth and 
hope and love. 





* Christie Johnson, 
t Peg Woffington 





faded eyes 

The flame of genius sadly wanes, the glow of 
victory dies ; 

Yet on her face we slowly trace the light of 
souls forgiven, 

That ‘second birth’? which brings to earth 
the angelic calms of Heaven, 


The time is changed, and changed the scene! 
Who walks indignant there, 

Between the stifling prison-walls, those dun- 
geons of depair? 

One strong in faith, who, girding high his loins 
of valor up, 

Dashed from a host of suffering lips the blind 
Law’s poisoned cup! 


Thou, warrior priest,* the world should mark 
forevermore in thee 

The union of a Godlike will with Christlike 
charity, 

And bless the limner’s righteous art whereby 
*tis ours to scan 

This radiant type of all that makes a loyal 
Christian man ! 


Grouped round him isa complex throng, 80 
vivid, vigorous, true, 

From Meudows, the unfathomed knave, to 
the fierce-hearted Jew,t 

All framed in landscape loveliness, from Eng- 
land’s centuried trees, 

To those lush splendors of a realm by Austral- 
asian seas. 


They pass; and ‘neath the cloudless sun a 
stately vessel sweeps ! 

And which is calmer, who can tell—the sky- 
gulfs or the deep’s? 

Yet soon the shining blue is blurred by black 
Plutonian smioke ; 

And on the wide tranquility the storm of 
battle broke. 


Enchanted prose! A rhythmic pulse throbs 
through each fiery word. 

Shame on the cold and callous heart which is 
not wildly stirred ! 

We watch the ‘‘Agra’s” tops{ ablaze; we 
hear the rifles crack ; 

And the deep-roaring cannonades send thun- 
derous answers back ! 


‘he Indiaman her awful prow uplifts with 
prescient frown. 

Crash! Crash! Through smoke and blood 
and foam the Pirate ship whirls down ; 

Only a flickering drift before, a gory wake 
behind, 

And yells of baffied murderers borne far down 
the shuddering wind. 


O! scene of somber majesty! But kindred 
scenes as grand 

Return, when Memory, vivified, uprears her 
signal- hand. 

We hear the clash of hostile steel, the 
wrenched and shattered chain, 

What time the freed Dujardin§ leaves his dun- 
geon walls in Spain, 


With all that followed his swift flight—the 
hope, the love, the fear, 

Which circled round the giant oak that 
guarded Beaurepair ; 

The tempest of heroic souls; the long, deep, 
anguished strife 

That tore the husband’s lion heart and cruci; 
fied the wife! 


A conflict of emotions, wrought to such trans- 
cendent hight, 

That somewhat of Shakespearean fire flames 
through its passionate might; 


* The Rev. Francis Eden. A significant name, truly. 
+ Perhaps these two wonderfully depicted charac. 
ters may be considered the most powerful in “ Never 
too Late to Mend.” - 





+ Algernon Swinburne has cited the “ Agra’s” aéa- 
fight in “ Hard Cash” as one of the most t 
descriptions of the kind in our language. . Swin. 
burne is right. 

$ Camille Dujardin in “White Lies,” 
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Until one man* of marvelous will fronts the 
vast psychal shock, 

And ‘gainst the rage of Impulse towers—a 
moveless, human Rock. 


Once more the time and place are changed! 
We lift our wondering eyes 

To view, borne back o’er History's track, 
vanished Century rise— 

The avant-courier of a morn which flushed 
the heavens with gold, 

When the new lights of Truth laid bare the 
banded lies of old! 


“The ages dark” are near their close! Pass we 

by kings and queens, 

To journey with a bumbler pair through 
countless changeful scenes, 

Now wildly rife with blood and strife, now 
touched by pious balms, 

That, dew-like, fall from grace of God in sa- 
cred cloister calms! 


O! Son of Eli! Brave Gerard! What soul, 
more fiercely tried, 

Hath striven in vain to vanquish wrong, since 
Christ, the Stainless, died? 

O! Margaret, flower of womanhood! by lumi- 
nous love impearled, 

Thy fragrant memory sweetens still the house- 
holds of the world! 


Long centuries sped! But are they dead? They 
seem not far away, 

Nearer, in sooth, than some with whom we 
walk life’s path to-day ; 


Ah! seldom yet hath genius brought a lustier 
child to birth 


Than this, baptized by deathless Fame, ‘' The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” 

No fine anatomist wert thou! Thine art was 
hale and stout ; 

Thy women and thy men were not turned, 
deftly, inside out ; 

Nor didst thou deem, as some do now, that 
Fiction’s loftiest hope 

Lies in the skill wherewith we use the psychal 
microscope ! 


O! grand thine eloquence in life, to counsel, 
warn, OF 8ave ; 

But grander those carved words of power, 
which sublimate thy grave. 

From death’s dark “keep” thy voice is deep, 
and, like Truth’s trumpet, blown 

By Heaven's archangel, peals above thy mon- 
umental stone, 

GrovetTown, Ga, 

-—___ 


MINISTER OR DOCTOR? 
BY T. T. MUNGER, D.D. 


Tue colleges have just graduated their 
annual quota of several thousand young 
men, many of whom, it may be, presumed, 
have not yet decided upon a vocation and 
are now in an active state of meditation 
upon the subject, 

Primarily, a vocation should be decided 
by preference; for no man can do any work 
well unless it falls in with his sympathies 
and tastes; otherwise it is drudgery and 
will lack the chief condition of success— 
namely, good-will or heartiness. But pref- 
erence is a plastic element, and may be 
molded and directed and also cultivated. 
A preference for a certain vocation need 
not preclude one from entering upon an- 
other, provided it is kindred in its main 
quality. The man will accommodate himself 
to one or the other if they agree in appeal. 
ing to some central or general purpose in 
him. Thus the vocations of the physician 
and the clergyman are grounded in a com- 
mon devotion to humanity and under the 
apecial form. of deliyerance from evil. No 
one should choose the ministry because he 
enjoys public speaking; nor the practice of 

* Raynal. : 77 
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medicine because he is fond of anatomy; 
his preference must be grounded in the end 
of the profession. As it is the same in both, 
there is no reason why—all other things 
being equal—one should not enter the 
ministerial profession as readily as that of 
medicine; the inspiring motive is equally 
met in either choice. This point once 
settled, other considerations may enter in 
to determine the choice. 

I wish to call the attention of the young 
men ‘who are now standing at this grand 
parting of the ways to one consideration, 
that can only be measured from an experi- 
ence of life, and may, therefore, well be a 
matter of advice. “I refer to the homely 
and prosaic manner of earning a living. 
As arule professional men do not acquire 
wealth. The only hope they can properly 
cherish in this respect is that of securing a 
living. Young men who are entering the 
professions are not justified by facts and 
statistics in any other expectation. Being 
shut up to this, itis quite right that they 
should ask in which profession they can 
most surely realize it. It is the last feature 
in the choice of a profession that a young 
man is apt to consider; but if, morally, one 
is first to seek the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
trust that all other things will be given 
him, logically, this feature comes first. It 
is only in the heroism of great devotion that 
one is permitted to enter upon a pursuit 
without counting the cost of an honest and 
decent support. There will be no freedom 
and power in the work of life if it does not 
fecd and clothe and shelter the mah. 80 
much is due to the body and to the order of 
society. Now, presupposing intellectual 
fitness, moral earnestriess, devotion to hu- 
manity and all else that enters into a good 
minister or physician, I claim that the 
former is far surer of earning a living than 
the latter. In other words, the ministry 
is the better profession of the two, even 
from the worldly point of view. This may 
seem & very sordid view of the subject; 
but it will not seem sordid except to sordid 
minds; nor is it sordid, when’ other and 
higher considerations are presupposed. It 
is, rather, something ‘that eannot be left 
out in the ordinary plan of life. “This 
wise world is mainly right,” and it rigidly 
requires that a man shail not peuperize him- 
self, and that he shall earn his living and 
plan for it. 

My point is this: the medical profession 
is overcrowded, and to such a degree ihat 
it no longer promises a support to those 
who enter it. Here is a solid fact for aspi- 
rants in that direction to consider. The 
causes are evident and need not be re- 
hearsed. The fact is all we have to do 
with at present. A few years ago there 
was, in New York city, one physician» to 
fifteen hundred of the population. Accord- 
ing to the average ratio of the sick to the 
well—twenty in one thousand—this gave 
about thirty patients to each physician. 
But as a part of these were paupers, and a 
part went without treatment or used quack 
medicines, the physician could rely only on 
fifteen to twenty paying patients, provided 
they had been evenly distributed. To-day, 
however, there is, in the United States, one 
physician to every 650 persons ; in the state 
of New York, one to every'600; in New 
York city, one to every 550. Thus the 
ratio of the sick to the well offers to the 
physician throughout the whole country 
only about ten possible patients, a part of 
whom go without treatment and a part pay 
nothing. Asa matter of fact, the average 
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number,of paying patients foreach phy 
cian fiaffrom six to eight. But the 

and mére noted practitioners get the great. 
er part of these, 89 leave the new- 
comers with not 

the case. Figures and ¢ 
in hand in confirmation. A youbg mam 


who now enters theprofession of medicine 


simply itivokes poverty Want m4 
what is worse—he Gefeats We énd of fi 
training through not exercising t. It may 
be noble and spirited to brave poverty ; but 
nothing can justify a choice that necessi- 
tates idleness. There are, of course, excep- 
tions springing out of wealth, family influ- 
ence, good luck and special talent—con- 
ditions on which few can count. The 
young physician, let him go where he will 
—to New York or Dakota—must contend 
with older and well-established physicians 
for a living to be got from seven or eight 
sick people. His chances are about the 
same as of picking up lost purses in the 
street; and his only hope is in praying, 
with Gil Blas: ‘By the blessing of God, 
may there be much sickness in this place.” 
It is unnecessary to picture the results of 
this overcrowding—the poverty, the deg- 
radation of mind and character that grows 
out of extreme poverty, the weary waiting, 
the heart-ache and heart-break, the defeat 
of purpose, the despair, the loss of skill, 
the dissipation sought to kill the sorrow, 
the unprofessional spirit and conduct in- 
duced by the struggle to gain a foothold. 
These common and increasing results are 
dangerous, also, to society. 

The hungry lawyer is to. be feared; but 
Heaven save us from the hungry doctor! 
It is hard to understand why intelligent, 
forecasting young men should choose this 
profession in its present state. 

All this is far different in the other pro- 
fessions. The ministry cannot be said to 
be crowded when the breadth and oppor- 
tunity of the whole country is considered. 
It may be crowded at the East; but even 
in New England the minister earns a living 
from the first; and this the average physi- 
cian does not. The pastors on these Berk- 
shire hills see more dollars in a year than 
does the average doctor. But physicians 
scatter themselves over the whole country. 
Every hamlet from St. Paul to Puget 
Sound already has its quota of one to every 
650 inhabitants. Why should not minis. 
ters imitate them? Rather, why should not 
those who propose to study medicine— 
those, of course, who have the moral quali- 
fication—become ministers and go where 
the physicians go, with the certainty of 
earning a better and surer support and of 
rendering as good service to humanity? 
Conscious that I am taking what is called a 
low view of the subject and waiving its 
higher features, I assert that the ministry, 
upon the whole and in the long run, is a 
better paid profession than that of medi- 
cine. God forbid that any one should en- 
ter it for this reason; but God forbid, also, 
that any young man fit to be a minister 
should throw himself away by entering a 
profession that cannot support him! 


The advantages of the minister are these : 
he earns a living from the first; his train- 
ing is perfected by immediate use and is 
not dulled by waiting; he has the most 
work to do when strongest; his services ag 
a young man have even more value than as 
an old man. He may find himself on the 
hills or on the prairies; but he has the 
physician beside him—two or three to his 
one--and he earns a better living, incurs 
less criticism, secures more good will and 
realizes more fully the end of professional 
life than do his medical neighbors. 

The ministry has come to be regarded as 
a waning profession, and it no longer 
attracts college students as in former days. 
The other professions are considered more 
respectable; but it might be well to inquire 
if the life, conditions, returns, and whole 
environment of the average minister are 
not quite as respectable as those of the 
average physician. It might be well, also, 
to inquire from our American standpoint 
of success, and also from the mniversal 
standpoint of manliness in its relation:to 
earning a living, if the career of the aver- 
age young physician is quite respectable. 
The calling of the minister is becoming 
such that, by virtue ef his position, he 
touches society at more points of influence 
than any other class. If influence, power, 


which is #otually! 
rience go hand 





grade and amount of labor gre tests of re- 
spectability, the ministry offers them be- 


yond any other acne And ifa young 
man With @ con a Work 
in the world,  hisife in. 
waiting for it, his readiest op 
portunity in the Sole “The whole 
country is*before him ca pave a me 
avenues im the larger ¢ 


cah go and can live where the Dore can, 
and can find enough to do, which the other 
cannot. The choice between the profes- 
sions is a choice between work and a living 
on one side, and idleness and poverty on 
the other. 
Norts Apams, Mass, 
ACCU Cae Tso" 
RUSTY OLD IRON AND BRIGHT 
NEW STEEL. 


BY OHARLES MAOKAY, LL.D. 





Lorp Trnnyson’s letter to his Montreal 
editor is suggestive of several questions of 
literary importance. No accusation is 
easier to bring against a writer than that of 
plagiarism, or more difficult to answer to 
the satisfaction of the malcontents who 
make it. The word is supposed to be de- 
rived from the Latin plagiarius (plagium, 
used by Martial), a kidnapper; one who 
steals another person’s child and passes it 
off as his own. Coleridge, in a beautiful 
passage in which he defends himself 
against the charge which some carping 
criticaster had brought against him, says 
that people of this class ‘‘ forget that there 
are such things as fountains in the human 
mind, and imagine that every stream which 
they see flowing comes from a perforation 
made in some other man’s tank.” This ad- 
mirable simile might serve as a sufficient 
answer to the charge as too commonly 
made, often with no greater justification 
than the man would have who accused a 
Vanderbilt or a Rothschild of purloining a 
sixpence, 

The lark which this morning sang far 
aloft, at the edge of a sun-tinted cloud, 
though it sang the same song which was 
sung by the lark in the days of Homer and 
Shakespeare, is not, on this account, except 
by an idiot, to be accused of borrowing 
from those great poets. 

Plagiarism, if consciously committed, is, 
of course, a literary fraud; but, if the pla- 
giarist not, only steals the thought, but the 
words in which it is conveyed, and spoils 
both in the process, the offense becomes an 
aggravated one, and is worthy both of con- 
tempt and reprobation. 

But there are cases in’ which conscious 
plagiarism may be condoned, and even jus- 
tified. And, more even than that, it may, 
on some occasions, be entitled to gratitude. 
Ifa man finds a piece of rusty old iron 
lying perdu on the roadside, literally not 
worth a farthing, and he picks it up, being 
a cunning worker in metals, and throws it 
into the crucible, tempers it, and converts 
it into the finest steel, fit to make watch. 
springs of, worth, perhaps, a thousand 
pounds, is he not a public bencfactor? 
Robert Burns found the happy phrase of 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne” floating, bodiless and 
formless, on the popular breath, and con- 
verted it, by the alchemy of his genius, into 
the immortal song which all the world 
knows and admires under that title. Is he 
not to be commended, and is not the world 
his debtor? 

In like manner, when he found, in Allan 
Ramsay’s very inferior poems, the mediocre 
verses entitled 

“A man’s a man for a’ that, 
An twice as meikie’s a’ that,” 

and converted them into the magnificent 
lyric that has rung throughout all the Eng- 
lish-speaking world in two hemispheres, 
and in Australia and New Zealand, if those 
may be included in either, did he not in- 
crease the intellectual wealth of the na- 
tions, and does not the so-called plagiarism 
merit the higher name of a gift to the 
world, deserving of its gratitude? 

Unconscious plagiarism is not the result 
of literary dishonesty, but of a too reten- 
tive memory, that retains good things, not 
knowing whence or how it received them 
or being able to account in any way for its 
possession or use of them. Literature 
abounds with instances of this kind, which 
it may interest many lynx-eyed critics to 
point out, but which entail no blame upon 





the innocent perpetrators. 


a Campbs, a ‘ Et 
ures, » has acé of 
wi stealing t Tine, #0 © quoted : 


hewe Gn Te 
‘| Im this case tism was probably not 
willful, or the poet would not have stolen a 
gem and s it in the process. The 


ofiginal Poet, from whom he took it, wrote: 
- Lathe angel Yisits, 


short and tar petween,” 
which was infinitely better. If the visits 
were “few,” there was n6 necessity to add 
that they were ‘‘far between”; but if they 
Were “ short” as well far between,” a 
new element of regret was added to that 
afforded by their infrequency. 

Byron had wealth enough in his own 
genius to be above the necessity of robbing 
any other author of his thoughts; but that 
he did so rob another is evident from his 
appropriation of the fine line, in which he 
denounces the people 
- bed oe to merit Heaven by making eartha 

ell.” 
He took this bodily from ‘‘ Vathek,” a book 
which, by his own confession, he previous- 
ly read and admired. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that he was conscious of the plagiar- 
ism. 

It is my opinion that conscious plagiar- 
ism is exceedingly rare amongliterary men; 
that true genius, which is not yet extinct 
in the world, would not condescend to be 
guilty of it; and that men of mere talent 
and cleverness, as distinguished from 
genius, would not care to incur the accusa- 
tion, with the almost eertainty of being dis- 
covered and exposed. 

Complete literary originality in this age 
of the world is almost impossible, unless it 
borrow from dementia, in which .original- 
ity may be easy enough. Nevertheless, as 
Coleridge says, ‘‘ there are such things as 
fountains in the human mind,” just as the 
larks and the nightingales will continue to 
sing, though they have no books to read, 
except the Book of Nature, which is as 
open to men as to birds. 

Fern Duui, Dorxine, SuRREy, ENGLAND. 
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MARY LYON AND MR. MOODY-AS 
EDUCATORS. 


BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D. D. 








Tris is a rather singular combination of 
names; but it is suggested to me by a visit 
to the Nortl.field Female Seminary, which 
was established, four years ago, by Mr. 
Dwight L. Moody. Bothare representative 
New England characters, tasting of the 
soil; neither would have been exactly the 
same person if born anywhere else than on 
Puritan soil. Both are intensely evangel- 
ical, and self-consecrated to the service of 
Christ with a peculiar entireness and enthu- 
siasm. The one was the great pioneer in 
a high order of mental and physical and 
Christian culture of American girls; the 
other is endeavoring to follow in her foot- 
steps, enlarging and perpetuating her 
methods. ‘ 

Mary Lyon was, in some respects, the 
most effective woman that New England 
hes yet produced; and her biography (by 
her pupil, Fidelia Fiske) is widely read in 
Old England as the story of a typical 
career. The land of the Puritans has given 
birth to a multitude of noble women; but 
it is not too much to say of the founder of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary: ‘‘Many daugh- 
ters have done: virtuously, but thou ex- 
cellest them all.” Other cultured brains 
and pens have fashioned graceful poems 
and brilliant books; but her holy life was 
an epic. A woman who studied fifteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, in order to 
fit herse!f for the exalted station of teacher, 
who gave her entire energies to the work of 
founding an educational institution worthy 
of her sex, who begged for its endowments 
from town to town, who wrapped herself 
in a buffalo-robe and rode through wintry 
nights over Massachusetts hills to rally 
friends to her enterprise, who refused 
offers of marriage that she might 
live singly for her darling project, and 
who, at length, founded, molded and 
bequeathed to the world Mount Holyoke 
Seminary—that woman ‘‘rides brightest” 
in the galaxy of Avnerican womanhood. 
Her famous school became a pioneer in a 
certain style of pyactical preparation for 
life’s duties. The dead hand of Mary Lyon 
has moJ‘ied and still guides the ‘‘ Welles- 





leys,” the ‘‘ Elmizas,” the, os “9 

Northfields,” and \wadies? ‘of other 
cational institutions. 

recognized the claitns of’ hokage “sex oe 
both physical and moral training, and rose 
to the full measure of woman’s mission as 
the child of God and thé educator of the 
whole humanirace, Tealizing that ‘‘she who 
rocks the cradle rale#-the world.” The 
heart, with her, took precedence of the 
head. She taught her pupils that ‘‘to live 
is Christ,” and that sermons "in shoes were 
the most effective method for woman to 
preach the Gospel, and to Christianize the 
race. From her original training school 
have gone out one hundred foreign mis- 
sionaries, and ten times as many pastors’ 
wives and teachers and Christian workers 
in manifold lines of labor. Two of her 
golden sentences ought to be inscribed on 
the walls of every female seminary... One 
of them ig this: ‘‘ There is nothing in the 
universe I fear but that I may not know al\ 
my duty, or may fail todo it.” When her 
pupils graduated, she was wont to say to 
them: ‘Girls, when you choose your fields 
of labor, go where nobody else is willing to 
go.” Abraham Lincoln's ‘With malice 
toward none, with charity for all” has not a 
sublimer resemblance to Scripture phrase 
than these Christlike words. <The seed of 
every enterprise of love to rescue the 
perishing; the seed of all self-consecrations 
to philanthrophy—of fair young Harriet 
Newell in her Indian isle, of Ann Judson 
amid the boors of Burmah, of Florence 
Nightingale in the hospitals of Scutari; 
yea, of every noble woman’s plunge into 
darkness and danger to seek out and save 
the lost—is to be found in that im- 
mortal utterance of the heroine of 
Mount Holyoke. In these days of self- 
indulgence, when so many young ladies 
have no higher ambition than to be walk- 
ing fashion-plates, it is wholesome to recaly 
such a robust specimen of Puritan wom- 
anhood as Mary Lyon. At a time when 
missionary work is the foremost line of 
distinctive Christian activity, it is well to 
sound out anew the watchword : **Go where 
nohody else is willing to go.” 

Dwight L. Moody is, among New England 
men, precisely what Mary Lyon was among 
New England women—the apostle of prac- 
tical Christian work. There is not an 
ounce of pious nonsense in either of them. 
Both believed and have proved that the 
way to doa thing is to do it. Mr. Moody, 
feeling deeply the lack of early education- 
al advantages, and also seeing the need 
of a more self-denying and practical style 
of Christian activity in our churches, deter- 
mined to establish two schools in his native 
village of Northfield in Massachusetts. 
The one, for boys, is on the western bank 
of the Connecticut river. For the accom- 
modation of about eighty lads, between the 
ages of eight and fourteen, four buildings 
have just been completed, by the liberality 
of Mr. Hiram Camp, of New Maven. This 
school, intended for poor but bright boys 
who have had no chance in life elsewhere, 
is yet in its infancy, and but little need be 
said about it. 

The ‘Northfield Seminary” for young 
ladies’ stands on the beautiful hillside on 
the eastern bank of the river, in full view of 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. This in- 
stitution is four years old, and has just 
graduated its first class, after a fairly dis- 
tributed course of classical, literary and 
scientific instruction. The supply of libra- 
ries, scientific apparatus, etc., is as yet 
very limited; but the energy of Mr. Moody 
and his hold on the purses of rich and be- 
nevolent Christians will rapidly make 
up these deficiencies. Already several 
substantial buildings have been completed; 
and the fine ‘‘ Frederick Marquand Memo. 
rial Hall” will be ready for use by Christ- 
mds. One hundred and sixty pupils, all 
over fifteen years of age, have been under 
instruction during the past year; and, lest 
any one should suspect that this article is 
a sly advertisement to attract pupils, I may 
say that Mr. Moody cannot accommodate 
now one-half of.those who apply for admis- 
sion. The offer to furnish board and ad- 
mirable tuition for the exceedingly low 
price of $100 a year is an alluring bait t 
thousands of American girls; but the man- 
agers of the school sift the applicants by a 
pretty thorough process. Invalids and the 
indolent are both excluded by the stringent 
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rule that all the household work in the 
buildings (except certain laundry labor) shall 
be performed by the pupils themselves. As 
I watched the rosy and robust young 
maidens, waiting on the tables, sweeping 
the halls, arranging the rooms, etc., I 
thought that it was what Emerson would 
call a most ‘‘ esthetic and fertilizing” spec- 
tacle. Mary Lyon would have been as 
much gratified by that as she would by 
seeing over one hundred of the young wo- 
men engaged in their Bible study and 
prayer-meeting. 

The foremost idea with Mr. Moody is to 
train up efficient teachers, and also to pre- 
pare earnest young Christians for mission- 
ary and other Christian work. A large 
proportion of the scholars are minister’s 
daughters; no rich fashion-worshipers were 
to be found among the plainly dressed, 
modest and industrious maidens who 
trooped down from the hillside to the vil- 
lage church last Sabbath morning. Ere 
long, full five hundred of these brave 
daughters of our land—its best blood, if 
not its ‘ bluest”—will be gathered within 
the recitation halls of Northfield Seminary. 
Mr. Moody already regards the founding of 
these twain schools as his greatest work, 
and may reasonably claim that they will be 
his most enduring monument. 


BRoox yy, L, L., June 20th, 1884. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—IRE- 
LAND. 


BY PROF. D. B. KING. 





Tue two main objections that have been 
urged against the Representation of the 
People Bill are that it will give votes to 
several hundred thousand Irishmen, the 
large majority of whom are said to be dis- 
loyal and without sufficient knowledge and 
experience of affairs to enable tuem to vote 
intelligently, and that it is to be followed 
by a scheme for redistribution by which Ire- 
land will continue to have quite a number 
more representatives than she is entitled to 
either on the basis of population or wealth. 
There are, it is true, those who oppose 
placing the balance of power so entirely in 
the hands of the workingmen. Mr. Goschen 
has expressed very strongly his apprehen- 
sions of the danger of so suddenly chang- 
ing so radically the character of the elector- 
ate of the country. In 1866 the number of 
votersin the United Kingdom was 1,136,000. 
To this number the legislation enacted from 
1867 to 1869 added 1,312,000. The new 
voters since added to the list, many of 
whom owe their right to vote to these re- 
form measures, have swelled the entire 
number to something like 3,000,000. The 
present bill proposes to enfranchise up- 
ward of 2,000,000 more. If it becomes a 
law, there will be considerably more than 
5,000,000 voters in the United King- 
dom, or nearly five times as many 
as there were eighteen years ago. 
The great majority of these new voters will 
not be owners of real estate but working- 
men and small shopkeepers. In view of 
these facts it is not at all surprising that 
those who regard the franchise not as a 
right but a privilege extended by the Gov- 
ernment, and who think that the owners of 
property are the only citizens capable of 
intelligently and honestly exercising this 
high privilege, should look with great 
alarm on this radical change in the charac- 
ter of the parliamentary constituencies and 
should fear that the Parliament elected by 
these millions of new voters of the working 
classes will be lacking in intelligence and 
independence and apt to register as laws 
the sudden impulses and passions of the 
laborers, regardless of the counsels of the 
wiser and more intelligent, and of the inter- 
ests of the nation. Even in this country, 
where a far larger proportion of the people 
live in their own homes, and thus have a 
property interest at stake, and where the 
lines between the different classes are far 
less sharply drawn than in England, there 
are not a few intelligent observers who 
look with serious apprehension on the 
power of the large number of voters who 
have no property and no intelligent appre- 
ciation of their political rights. It is natural 
that this feeling should be much more gen- 
eral and stroug in England, where, to so 
large a degree, the history, the traditions, 
and the associations of the franchise have 
been in favor of property qualifications for 





voters. With a few exceptions the oppo- 
nents to the extension of the right of voting 
are Conservatives. They are, however, 
stopped from direct opposition to extend- 
ing the franchise to the workingmen in the 
counties by having themselves voted to 
enfranchise the same classes in the bor- 
oughs. Besides, it would be ruinous to 
the party to oppose an apparently irresist- 
ible movement to nearly double the num- 
ber of voters in the United Kingdom. The 
opposition must, therefore, be chiefly of the 
indirect kind. The provisions of the 
measure relating to Ireland seem to be the 
most vulnerable parts of the measure. 

The Irish peuple have long complained 
that they have been treated very unfairly 
in regard to the franchise, household. suf- 
frage not yet having been extended to the 
boroughs, and the property qualifications 
being so high jn the counties as to exclude 
the great majority of householders. The 
tollowing statistics, taken from the census 
returns for 1881 and the registers of voters 
for 1882, show the proportion of voters to 
population and inhabited houses in the 
United Kingdom: 


Perct.of 

Inhabited Electors to 

houses. Population, Electors. the pop'n. 
England. 4,883,844 25,968,286 2,691,402 10 
Scotland.. 729,010 8,784,370 815,121 8.5 
Treland,... 912,761 5,159,839 223,018 44 


While, therefore, England has one elec- 
tor for every ten of her population, Ireland 
has only one for every twenty-five. Eng- 
lund has somewhat more than one elector 
for every two inhabited houses,’ while 
Ireland has less than one elector for every 
four inhabited houses. Mr. Parnell recent- 
ly declared that it was admitted on all 
hands that ‘‘ the Irish system of registration 
and the Irish franchise was an utter sham 
and could not be said in any way to represent 
the great mass of people of the country.” 

The bill now betore Parliament proposes 
to add to the list of electors in England 
more than 1,300,000, inScotland more than 
200,000, and in Ireland more than 400,000. 
The increase in England will be a little 
more than fifty, in Scotland a little more 
than sixty, and in Ireland nearly 180 per 
cent. of the present number. The change 
in the character of the constituencies in 
Ireland will, therefore, be far greater than 
in England and Scotland, and the objection 
to so suddenly transferring the balance of 
power in the constituencies, will apply with 
much greater force in Ireland than in the 
other parts of the United Kingdom. The 
objection that the men to whom the bill pro- 
poses to give votes are, as a rule, without 
sufficient intelligence to enable them to ex- 
ercise their privilege wisely, also applies 
with greater force to Ireland than to Eng- 
land or Scotland. In 1881, in Galway 
county and town, nearly forty-six per cent. 
of those over five years old could neither 
read nor write, while in the entire province 
of Connaught, those who could neither 
read nor write were nearly forty per cent. 
of the whole population. The people of 
Ireland have, however, during the last 
forty years made great progress in regard 
to education. The per cent, of illiterates 
decreased from fifty-three in 1841 to forty- 
seven in 1851, to thirty-nine in 1861, to 
thirty-three in 1871, and to twenty-five in 
1881, while the per cent, of those between 
fifteen and twenty years of age, who were 
unable to read or write, decreased from 
27.8 in 1861 to 17.5 in 1871, and to 12.4 in 


1881. Very rapid and substantial progress 


has, therefore, been made. The masses of 
the people manifest great interest in educa- 
tional matters. Even the recent violent 
agitations have had the good effect of ex- 
citing in many of the people desires for 
more extensive knowledge and better edu- 
cation, while they have led the masses to 
take amore active interest in all public 
affairs. While, therefore, the ignorance 
and inexperience of many of the new 
electors will be a serious drawback, the 
outlook for the future is certainly quite 
hopeful so far as educational qualifications 
are concerned. The educating influence 
which will come from the extension of the 
franchise to these masses of the people is 
also well worth considering. 

It has repeatedly been argued that many 
of these candidates for the franchise have 
80 little preperty, ‘‘so little stock in the 
country,” ‘hat it would be unwise to give 
them votes. Mr. Gibson and others have 
strongly. objected to including the occu- 





pants of mud cabins among the ‘voting 
householders, 

The dwellings in Ireland are divided by 
the census commissioners into four classes, 
the fourth comprising mud cabins having 
only one room, the third mud ‘houses hav- 
ing from two to four rooms and windows, 
the seccnd ‘‘ good farmhouses or houses in 
town with from five to nine rooms and 
windows,” and the first all houses of a bet- 
ter description. The following figures 
show that there has been a remarkable im- 
provement in the dwellings of the Irish 
people since 1841: 


Isl, 1881, 
Firat O1ags..........5+eceseeseee 4080 66,727 
Second “ 264,184 422,241 
Third “ .. 538,297 884,476 





ALT 40,608 

It will be seen that there has been an in- 
crease of 65 per cent. in the number of 
houses of the first class and of sixty per cent. 
in those of the second, while the third and 
fourth classes have decreased respectively 
twenty-eight and ninety-two per cent. It 
is also obvious from these figures that the 
600,000 householders whom Mr. Giad- 
stone said the bill would add to 
the voters could. be found without 
including many of the occupants of 
mud houses, as the first and second 
classes of houses together number nearly 
500,000. Just how many, however, of the 
occupants of the smaller houses and cabins 
will be included on the list: will depend 
somewhat on the system of rating and reg- 
istration that may be adopted.’ A very im- 
portant consideration, and one which does 
not seemed to have occurred to those who 
oppose extending the franchise in Ireland, 
is the fact that the Irish Land Law Act of 
1881 secured to the Irish tenant the right 
to his improvements and to oceupy his 
holding without interruption by his land- 
lord, and that, therefore, a great many of 
these new voters will have real estate in- 
terests of considerable and increasing 


value. 
It is also asserted that the new voters in 


Ireland will nearly all belong to the disloyal 
classes, and that the nation, by enfranchis- 
ing them, will be putting weapons into the 
hands of its enemies. The, Parnellites 
claim that, in case of a new election with- 
out the extension of the franchise, they 
would return to Westminster seventy-five 
strong. With the new franchises extended 
to Ireland, they would probably have ninety 
members. The more loyal, intelligent, and 
substantial citizens would, it is claimed, as 
a rule be unable to elect their representa- 
tives and be practically disfranchised, 
while the disloyal elements would be able 
to send almost the entire representation. 
Ninety Parnellites would, it is said, effectu- 
ally obstruct legislation in Parliament and 
hold the balance of power. It is not at all 
strange, in view of the course which the 
party of obstruction and exasperation has 
pursued during the past four years, that 
many, even of those who are friendly, to 
Ireland, should ask very anxiously whether 
the business of Parliament, which has often 
been almost completely blocked by thirty- 
five, could be carried on at all with ninety 
members on the obstruction benches. The 
great majority, however, of the English 
Liberals claim that it is but just and right 
that the suffrage should be extended in Ire- 
land to the same classes that are to have it 
in England, so that a gross injustice and a 
great grievance may be removed and the 
Irish members represent the Irish people, 
and not merely a class, as at present. 

It is extremely doubttul whether, after 
the removal of this grievance, it will be 
possible for the disloyal elements in Ire- 
land to send to Parliament ninety members 
who will stand together against a govern- 
ment that is disposed, as is the present one, 
to extend to Ireland every privilege and 
right enjoyed by the people in the other 
parts of the Kingdom. The cohesive power 
of the Irish Parliamentary party has never 
been great, and it will be weakened by the 
removal of every just ground of grievance. 
If the Liberal party can once convince the 
Irish people that it sincerely desires that 
there shall be ‘‘ complete equality between 
England and Ireland in all civil, municipal 
and political rights,” and that ‘‘ on account 
of some suspicion or jealousy” Ireland is 
not to have ‘‘curtailed and mutilated 
rights,” they may be trusted to send repre- 
sentatives who will help and not hinder 
the making of the reforms which Mr. Glad- 


f- 

/stove and his associates have marked out. 
It is quite true that the Land Act does. no 
seem to have won over the people to a 
kindlier feeling toward the Government. 
The benefits of that act are, however, only 
now becoming apparent to the great body 
of the people. Undoubtedly shrewd dema- 
gogues will be able for'some time to further 
their own ends by keeping alive the old 
animosities of race, rank and religion. It 
is, however, scarcely possible that the 
great majority of the people will long fail 


done so much to remove their grievances 
and secure their rights, are the real friends 
of Ireland, and that the best interests of 
their country will be promoted by their 
acting in harmony with the party of reform 
and progress. 

Tn order to prevent the Parnellites from 
getting a majority in nearly every county 
and borough in Ireland, and thus practi- 
cally disfranchising the more ‘loyal minor- 
ity, and for other reasons as well, minority 
representation is being advocated by a large 
and rapidly increasing number of members 
of Parliament and others in England. There 
is, also, a very positive determination on) 
the part of many Englishmen, including 
not a few prominent. Liberals, that, in the 
redistribution, Ireland shall not be allowed 
more representatives than she is entitled to 
on the basis of population. On the basis of 
population she would have from ninety to 
ninety-five, instead of one hundred and 
three, her present number. The enemies 
of the Representation of the People Bill 
have tried hard to induce those who are in 
favor of it, but opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s 
plan for redistribution (by which the rep- 
resentation now accorded to Ireland shall 
not be diminished), to join them in oppos- 
ing the measure. If this combination could 
be brought about, the bill would be in:great 
danger of being defeated. 

LAFAYETTE CouLecs, Easton, Pa, 





THE GERMAN REFORMED LITUR- 
GICAL MOVEMENT. 


BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D, 


Tuer “ Directory of Worship” was ap- 
proved, without a dissenting voice, by the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
the United States at the triennial meeting, 
convened at Baltimore, May 7th, 1884. A 
succinct history of the protracted agitation, 
commonly culled the liturgical movement, 
will afford an insight into the significance 
of this almost unanimous action, and ex- 
hibit the present attitude of the divergent 
tendencies of theology and cultus which, 
fifteen end even ten years ago, seriously 
threatened the unity of the Church. 

The General Synod was not in existence 
until 1868, when the first meeting was held 
at Pittsburgh. For thirty-five years previous- 
ly there were two synodical organizations, 
one in the East, embracing Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina, the other in the West, embrac- 
ing Ohio and adjacent states. These two 
synods held the same faith, had the same 
form of government, and observed the same 
order of worship; but there was no organic 
connection between them, each having 
supreme authority within its own territorial 
limits. 

The older, and by far the stronger body 
was the Synod East. Organized in Phila- 
delphia, 1747, by authority of the Synod of 
Holland, it was subject to foreign jurisdic- 
tion until 1798, when it, until then bearing 
the title of the Reformed Coetus of Penn- 
sylvania, by a declaration of autonomy be- 
came the Synod of the German Reformed 
Church in the United States—the title which 
the organization still bears, excepting that 
the prefix ‘‘German” was, by amendment of 
the constitution, stricken out in 1869. In 
1820 its territory was subdivided into dis- 
tricts, called classes, corresponding to pres- 
byteries in the Presbyterian Church, since 
which time the Synod is made up of dele- 
gates, ministers, and elders, chosen by the 
Classes. Since 1868 no less than three ad- 
ditional district synods, two English and 
one German, have been formed on the 
original territory of the old Synod, yet, as 
regards the number of members and min- 
isters, the old Synod continues to be the 

In 1820 classis was also organized in 
Ohio. Though the members of the churches 
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were principally immigrants from the terri- 
tory of the old Synod, and though the large 
majority of the ministers were educated in 
the East, yet on aecount of distance and 
the inconveniences of travel, the bond of 
connection with the Church East was at no 
time as close as that of the other classes; 
and in the course of several years the Ohio 
Otassis became an independent body. The 
membership and the ministry increasing, 
this Classis, by its own declaration, became 
the Synod of Ohio and Adjacent States; and 
in progress of time, following the example 
of the old Synod, subdivided its territory 
into’ districts, called classes. Thus arose 
two synods of the Reformed (German) 
Church, both holding the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism as the only confession of faith, and 
both governed by the same constitution, 
yet each ecclesiastically independent of the 
other. 

The liturgica) movement began in the old 

Synod, and the year 1847 may be given as 
the daté ofits origin. For sixteen years 
the agitations excited by the discussion of 
questions in theology and cultus were con- 
fined to this body. Some sympathies and 
some antipathies were awakened in the 
Ohio Synod, yet nothing occurred to dis- 
turb the prevailing harmony or undermine 
mutual confidence. Ministers were freely 
sent from the East to the West; and the 
Professors in Meidelberg College anc the 
Theological Seminary at Tiffin, were by 
the Ohio Synod chosen from among the 
graduates of the institutions at Mercers. 
burg. ’ 
The different branchés or nationalties of 
the Reformed Church, both on the conti- 
nent of Burope and in America, have always 
been using a liturgy which provides offices 
for the ordinary service of the Lord’s day, 
for the celebration of the sacraments, for 
confirmation, marriage, burial of the dead 
and otherspiritual ministrations. In Europe 
many liturgies were in use, each national 
Reformed Church having one of its own. 
In the Palatinate, under Frederick III, the 
formation and adoption of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, 1668, was followed by the pub- 
lication, a year or two later, of the Palatin- 
ate Liturgy, a book that was not only used 
in Germany, but also in the Reformed 
Churches in the Netherlands. This book 
the German Reformed missionaries sent 
by the synods of Holland to Pennsylvania 
brought with them, and it continued to be 
the principal book of worship of the Re- 
formed (German) Church in our country for 
three-fourths of a century. So long as in 
all. the congregations public worship was 
conducted exclusively, or even chiefly in 
the German language, no dissatisfaction 
with the Palatinate Liturgy was manifest, 
But when the English language was gradu- 
ally introduced, and not a few congrega- 
tions conducted worship in English exclu- 
sively, the desire for a book constructed 
after a different type was felt and expressed ; 
a desire that gradually became stronger 
and more outspoken from 1820 to 1834, 
when, at Pittsburgh, a committee was ap- 
pointed ‘‘ to prepare an improved liturgy to 
be submitted to the next Synod,” of which 
the Rev. Lewis Mayer, D.D., professor of 
systematic theology in the Theological 
Seminary, then located at York, was made 
the chairman. 

The fact should, however, be mentioned 
that.an English version of the Palatinate 
Liturgy passed over from the Reformed 
Dutch churches, of New York, into the 
Reformed German churches of Pennsyl- 
vanie and Maryland, and it was extensively 
used by our English-speaking ministers 
and congregations. Indeed, I am not 
aware that until 1841, any other English 
book of worship was in vogue; but the 
offices. were used in the modified forms 
adopted by the Reformed Protestant 
(Dutch) Church, 

The.draft of a new Liturgy, drawn up 
by the Rev. Dr. Mayer, was submitted in 
1837. It was not acceptable; but for want 
of a betier book, after various alterations 
had been made by other hands, it was 
finally approved by a majority of the 
Classis,,and published in English and 
German, 1841. It goes by the name of “‘ The 
Mayer Livurgy.” This book ignores. the 
history of liturgics, lacks the diction of 
Christian devotion, omits some recognized 
offices, and is not in cordial sympathy with 
the Obristology of the Heidelberg Cate- 





chism. To quote the words of Prof. B. CO. 
Wolff, D.D., written in 1858 : 

“The Church generally was not satisfied with 
the work. In many of the charges it was never 
used, At the Synod of Lancaster, in 1847, the 
Classis of Fast Pennsylvania openly expressed 
ite dissatisfaction, and requested that ‘the old 
Liturgy should be reprinted, or a new one pre- 
pared more congenial to the spirit of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism.’” 

Meanwhile the liturgical tendencies of 
the Church had received fresh impulse and 
acquired a modified theological tone from 
the doctrinal controversies which, from 
1843 onward, were exciting profound and 
absorbing interest. Beginning with revival 
measures, and proceeding to the Sacra- 
ments and the Church, these controversies 
embraced ecclesiastical history, the Prot- 
estant Reformation, educational religion 
and common worship, not to speak of more 
fundamental theological and christological 
issues. The design of this paper does not 
permit me to enter into details. Let it be 
noted, however, that the divergent ideas 
advanced by Drs. Nevin, Schaff and others 
were developments from the historical con- 
ception concerning the divine-human per- 
sonality of our Lord, taken as the principle 
of the Christian life, of theology and 
cultus.* 

The outcome of these salutary christo- 
logical and liturgical studies was a new 
work, entitled “A Liturgy; or, Order of 
Christian Worship,” ‘‘ prepared and pub- 
lished by the direction and for the use of 
the German Reformed Church in the United 
States of America,” authorized by the 
Mother Synod, Norristown, 1849, reported 
to and unanimously approved by the same 
body at Allentown, 1857, and published the 
year following. It is commonly called the 
Provisional Liturgy. Of the committee 
which prepared it, consisting of ten minis- 
ters and four laymen, the Rev. Dr, Nevin 
was chairman during the first two years, 
and afterward the Rev. Dr. Schaff, though 
Dr. Nevin continued to be an active mem- 
ber.t 

Theologically considered, the Provision- 
al Liturgy evohed an affirmative response 
from all the ministers, elders and churches 
who were in positive sympathy with the 
christological and sacramental ideas which 
had been developed by the controversies of 
the previous twelve or fifteen years; and, 
as had been anticipated, was opposed by 
those who had been resisting the progress 
of these ideas, including a minority of min- 
isters and churches belonging to the old 
Synod and a majority of ministers and 
churches belonging to the Synod of Ohio. 
Liturgically considered, the book proposed 
an order of worship which was new to the 
traditional habits of all the churches, 
and but few if any could at once introduce 
its services. But it wrought as a potent 
educational force, and in the course of a 
few years it’ gradually found access toa 
number of our congregations. 

This book, however, soon became the oc- 
casion of new controversies more violent 
than any which had preceded it. Four 
years after its publication, the old Synod, 
Easton, 1861, ordered a revision and en- 
trusted the task to the committee which 
had prepared it. Divergent opinions arose 
among the members of this committee, a 
minority urging more thorough and radical 
changes than the majority could accept. 
This question at issue in the committee was 
discussed in the Church papers, and gave 
rise to two reports submitted to the Synod 
at Chambersburg, 1862. For four days the 
merits of the opposite conceptions of a true 
order of common worship were debated. 
The result was that, by a vote of forty- 
three to thirteen, the right of the optional 
use of the Provisional Liturgy was contin- 
ued, and the matter of revision indefinitely 
postponed. 

In the midst of these stirring events, and 
while the gathering clouds portended an ec- 
clesiastical storm, an important change in 
the constitution of the Church was effected, 
and the first meeting of the General Synod 
representing all the classes of the two dis- 
trict synods, hitherto independent of each 
other, met at Pittsburgh in October, 1868. 





* Fora brief account of the progress of these theo- 
logical discussions I may refer the reader to my ar- 
ticle on “ Mercersburg Theology " in the “ Schaff-Her- 
zog Encyclopadia.” 

+t A succinct history of this book by the Rev. Dr. 
Schaff, may be foundin the Mercersburg Review, Vol. 
X, 1858, p. 199, 





On the liturgical question the majority of 
the delegates representing the Synod of 
Ohio were in sympathy—some more, others 
less—with the minority of the delegates 
from the old Synod. The opposition to the 
Provisional Liturgy thus gained while its 
supporters lost relative strength, and the 
floor of the first General Synod became the 
arena of a skirmish prophetic of the theo- 
logical battles which ensued. The Provis- 
ional Liturgy, nevertheless, maintained its 
ground. The Mother Synod was directed 
to resume and complete the revision of it, 
and report to the next triennial meeting, 
while, in response to an overture from the 
Synod of Ohio, that body was authorized to 
frame a liturgy of its own. This action 
opened the way for two new books of wor- 
ship. 

The authority of the General Synod was 
respected. The old Synod promptly re- 
sumed the revision of the Provisional Lit- 
urgy; and reported the final result of her 
liturgical work to the General Synod at 
Dayton, 1866,in the form of a new book, 
entitled, “‘An Order of Worship for the 
Reformed Church.” This new production, 
known as ‘‘ The Order of Worship,” was, as 
regards its christological, sacramental and 
churchly ideas, and the type of its liturgi- 
ca) offices, identical with the Provisional 
Liturgy; but the offices were shorter; some 
were climinated ; objectionable phraseology 
here and there had disappeared ;- the lan- 
guage was perfected, and the entire work 
was more consistent with its own plan and 
aim. Thus it became much more acceptable 
than its predecessor to the advocates of lit- 
urgical worship. But, as soon as published, 
the ‘‘Order of Worship” became the signal 
for another campaign. The forces were 
marshaled in advance of the triennial 
meeting at Dayton, by private correspond- 
ence, by discussions in the papers, by the 
issue of pamphlets, and especially by a de- 
bate extending through several days during 
the sessions of the old Synod convened at 
York a few weeks before the General 
Synod. A crisis had come. Momentous 
issues, it was generally felt, were pending. 
Delegates and advisory members assembled 
at Dayton with a profound sense of the 
solemnity of the occasion. A debate, pro- 
tracted through four days, each day occu- 
pying three sessions, was conducted on 
both sides with seriousness, dignity and 
ability, every speaker being allowed as 
much time as he desired; and all were 
heard with attention and respect. When 
the debate closed, the ‘‘ Order of Worship” 
was pronounced a book “ proper to be used 
in the congregations and families of the 
Reformed Church,” by a vote of staty-four 
yeas against fifty-seven nays. A victory 
was won; but the victory won after so 
severe a conflict by # majority only of seven 
was big with peril. 


It is not necessary to review in detail all 
the leading events of the ensuing twelve 
years. For three-fourths of that period the 
liturgical war ‘went on. Each meéting of 
the General Synod became the field, not of 
strife—for the contestants, though the senti- 
ment of displeasure sometimes found utter- 
auce in words, were personal friends, and 
maintained contrary opinions in theology 
and liturgics in good faith—but the field of 
earnest spiritual conflict, where opposing 
forces honestly contended for truth, whilst 
occupying the common ground of fidelity 
to the traditional standards of the Reformed 
Church, The conflict became almost: uni- 
versal. It passed from the General Synod 
to the classes, into the pastoral charges, 
and into all departments of benevolence. 
In the district synods East, and generally 
in the General Synod the friends of the 
‘‘Order of Worship” held sway. In the 
West the opposition had the controlling 
power. A schism was imminent in synods, 
in classes, and in individual churches. At 
Philadelphia, 1869, General Synod trembled 
on the verge of extinction. Without pre- 
vious notice a motion was offered by a man 
of commanding influence that the organiza- 
tion be dissolved, and without debate it was 
put to vote. The motion was indeed lost; 
but there was a strong vote in the affirma- 
tive. At Cincinnati, 1872, where the oppo- 
sition was in the ascendant, though no 
formal attempt was made ‘to annul the 
General Synod, yet party lines were, if any- 
thing, more marked, and party organization 
was more definite and complete. Hence, 





subsequently, in private circles, and oc- 
casionally at our ecclesiastical assemblies, 
the question of the propriety and duty of 
separation was broached, and weighed with 
painful earnestness. Though the outlook 
was so disheartening, though at times the 
return of harmony seemed to be hopeless, 
yet in the providence of God no one 
ventured by any overt act to drive the 
wedge of schism, even if ina moment of 
despair some bold hand may have set it. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LANCASTER, Pa, 
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AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF CO-OPERA- 
TION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE. 


Waen Mr. Robert was seeking for tutors 
for Robert College he drew up a paper, in 
which he stated his views as to the quali- 
ties which candidates ought to possess. I 
think it was Professor Tyler, of Amherst, 
who once replied to him that he did not 
think he would find any such young men 
this side of Heaven. But this paper con- 
tained some very shrewd suggestions, show- 
ing that Mr. Robert had not observed men 
in vain. One of his requisitions was that 
the young man should not be conscientious- 
ly obstinate. 

Now, I must confess that, during the 
past year, I have looked forward to this 
Spring with a fear that the attempt of the 
missionaries and the Armenian Protestants 
to co-operate together in their work would 
fail through the conscientious obstinacy 
of some of the parties concerned. It is so 
easy to mistake this quality for obstinate 
conscientiousness, which is a very different 
thing. I am happy to say that my fears 
have proved groundless. The Conference, 
which has just been held in this city, has 
been a genuine and happy success. It has 
opened the way for a new departure in the 
missionary work in Turkey. If it is fol- 
lowed up in the same spirit in years to 
come, it will put an end to the troubles 
which have for so long a time hindered the 
work of Christ in Turkey. So far as I can 
see both parties are so well satisfied with 
the result that they are ready to make this 
experimental attempt at co-operation a 
permanent institution. There was, no 
doubt, some distrust at the outset on both 
sides; but the discussions were very free 
and frank, and every one was impressed 
with the happy results of such an inter- 
change of opinions. 

The Conference was called by the Mis- 
sion after fall consultation with the execu- 
tive committee of the Bithynia Union, and 
although the native members were not 
regularly appointed representatives of the 
churches, they were the representative men 
of all parts of the field, the best men, 
representing all shades of opinion. 

The most important question discussed 
was that of the Theological Seminary. 
For many years this question has been the 
most thorny of all, the source of constant 
and sometimes of bitter controversy. It 
was, undoubtedly, a great mistake on the 
part of the Board to remove it from Con- 
stantinople to Marsovan, and it has long 
been apparent that, so long as it remained 
there, the native Protestants would never 
give it their sympathy. After a week’s dis- 
cussion and reference to a very able mixed 
committee of seven—Messrs. Farnsworth, 
Pettibone and Bliss, on the part of the Mis- 
sion; Prof. H. Djedjizian, Rev. Avedis 
Constantian, Mr. Hoohannes Minasian and 
Dr. Constantine, on the part of the 
Churches—it was agreed unanimously to 
recommend the establishment of a Theo- 
logical Seminary at Constantinople, for all 
nationalities, with English as its common 
language, with as large a proportion as 
practicable of native professors, with a per- 
manent board of trustees in America and a 
permanent board of managers in Constan- 
tinople, three to be chosen by the American 
Board, three by the Armenian Churches, 
and one Greek to be appointed by these six. 
The Mission and the Bithynia Union, in 
separate session, both approved this action 
and took measures to carry it out. 

To ushere the wisdom of this action is 
very apparent. It remains to be seen 
whether the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board will accept it. I presume 
they will. It will be a fatal error, in my 
judgment, if they do not. 

The Conference also arranged that, hence- 
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forth, the Publication Committee in Con- 
stantinople shall consist, of four mission- 
aries and four native :members chosen by 
the four Unions. The Bithynia Union ap- 
pointed its member. This is a very im- 
portant committee. 

The subject of co-operation in the general 
work of evangelization was also discussed, 
and it was agreed to go on for another year 
with the plans now in operation, to give 
them a fair trial. There is evidently some dif- 
ference of opinion as to some details, but no 
lack of kindly and harmonious feeling. I 
think that all are agreed, in general, that the 
work of each station should be directed by a 
conference of missionaries and native breth- 
ren, and that there should be an annual con- 
ference representing the whole mission, The 
chief difference of opinion is in regard to 
who the native members of these conferences 
should be, and how they should be ap- 
pointed. It was agreed that they should 
be informal again next year, but, after that, 
the question of representation must be 
settled. This question will cause no trouble 
if the same spirit is manifested next year 
that we have seen at this meeting. 

In my opinion, there is reason for devout 
gratitude for the results that have been 
attained. They all tend in the right direc- 
tion. It is only a beginning; but the be- 
ginning was the real difficulty. The full 
development must be the work of time, 
patience and faith, of experience, confi- 
dence and mutual forbearance. I suppose 
that there were but few persons at Detroit, 
last year, who appreciated the importance 
of the question of Turkish missions. I 
have seen some distinguished ministers 
who were there, who felt that it was a mis- 
take to inflict such a discussion on the 
audience. That they did not enjoy it is 
manifest. If the object of these meetings 
is ‘‘ to have a good time,” a sort of camp- 
meeting glorification, it was a mistake. It 
was calculated ‘‘to throw a coldness over 
the meeting,” as the Negro preacher said 
when recommended to preach on stealing. 
But if these meetings are business meet- 
ings to discuss the work of the Board, then 
the secretaries never did a wiser thing than 
when they gave a day to this subject. The 
discussion had its influence in Turkey and 
in every mission station in the world. More 
of such discussion would, in my opinion, 
not only educate the churches, but develop 
a new and deeper interest in the work 
of missions among our educated young men, 
especially those in the theological semi- 
naries. 

I believe that the present state of things 
in Constantinople is due to the fact that 

the Prudential Committee recognized the 
necessity of investigating and discussing 
this question publicly, and that it is due, 
most of all, to the report presented at De- 
troit by President Chapin. The vote of a 
mass meeting in America on questions of 
missionary policy may be worth nothing, 
but the free discussion of them is worth 
much. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 


— << g—— 


DISCUSSION OF THE CONSENSUS 


IN THE PAN PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL AT 
BELFAST, JUNE 25rn. 





Principal Carnns (Edinburgh) read the re- 
port of the Committee on Consensus as follows: 

This Committee was appointed by the Phila- 
delphia Council in 1880. Its work was described 
in the resolution of the Council as found in the 
minutes (p. 374), which runs as follows : 


‘* Resolved, that a committee be appointed, con- 
sisting of members from the various branches of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Churches embraced 
within this Alliance, to consider the desirability 
of defining the consensus of the Reformed Con- 
fessions, as specified by our constitution, and to 
report at the next meeting of the Council.” 


The Committee met in Philadelphia before the 
close of the second General Council on Septem- 
ber 30th, 1880, and agreed, in prosecution of its 
work, to subdivide itself into three sections—a 
British, with Dr. John Marshall Lang, of Glas- 
gow, as chairman ; a Continental, with Dr. Jean 
Monod, of Montauban, as chairman; and an 
American, with Dr. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, 
as chairman, each to communicate with Dr, 
John Cairns, of Edinburgh, the chairman of the 
Committee, as required. It was also agreed 
that Dr. T. W. Chambers, of New York, should 
act as secretary of the General Committee. It 
was likewise resolved that the chairman of each 
section should submit to the members of it the 
following question, and report the answer to 
the chairman ot the General Committee: ‘ Do 
you think it desirable that the consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions, as required by the con- 





stitution of the Alliance, be deferred, and in 
what sense and to what extent?” With these ar- 
rangements, and with an understanding to 
meetin Belfast in 1884, or earlier if called, the 
first meeting of the Committee closed. Since 
then the different sections have been engaged 
in prosecuting the inquiry which had been com- 
mitted to them. The American section was the 
first to meet, Their decision is given in the 
following minute : 

“At a meeting of the American section of the 
Committee on the question whether the consensus 
of the Reformed Confessions should be formu- 
lated, held June an 1881, in New York— 


lating the consensus of the Reformed Confes- 
sions in the received historic sense of those 
Confessions, and to the extent of including all 
the doctrines common to the symbolicai books 
of the Reformed Churches. em, con.—J. W. 
a Secretary American section, June 2d, 


This action of the American section was 
reported immediately to the chairman of the 
General Committee, but for various reasons it 
was not found politic to hold an early meeting of 
the British section as a whole, though commn- 
nications were received from Dr. Marshall Lang 
as to the progress of his inquiries. Letters also 
were transmitted from Dr. Jean Monod, indica- 
ting considerable adversity of opinion in the 
Continental section, and, while altogether 
averte to a new definition of the consensus, lay- 
ing stress upon its risks and difficulties, At 
length, a meeting of the British section was held, 
and the result is stated in the following minute : 


“General Presbyterian Council—Committee on 
Creeds and Confessions—British section—This 


by prayer. The chairman read 
the minutes of committee am | held in 
yee roy . B0th, 1880; also draft 
of the letters which had been sent to the mem- 


bers of the British section. Dr. Cairns submitted 


the replies to this letter which had been sent 


to him; replies from Dr. Cairns, Dr. Blaikie, 


Dr. Watts, of Belfast, aud Dr, Lang, ‘The opin- 
ions of the American and Continental sections 
were also read. The meeting having deliberated, 
the following conclusion was unanimously 
agreed to: ‘That it is scarcely politic 
to formulate such a consensus as will 
determine all cases which may arise, or 
prove helpful to the Alliance in regard to the 
admission of Churches. In coming to this con- 
clusion, the meeting is, at the same time, unani- 
mous that, apart from the special issue in regard 
to the omisvion of Churches, important ends 
might be served if some general exbibition could 
be framed of the great central truths on which 
Reformed (Presbyterian) Chyrches are agreed,’ 
Dr. Lang was requested to communicate the 
above resolution to the absent members of the 
section, and to transmit the replies received to 
Dr, Cairns, that they might be forwarded to the 
American and Continental sections. The meet- 
ing was closed with the benediction.” 

Copies of this minute were sent to ail the 
absent members of the British section, 
In reply, the Rev. Dr, Watts, of Belfast, dis- 
sented from the view of the British section in so 
far as it did not recommend that the consensus 
should be fully formulated. A copy of this letter 
in terms of the minutes of the British section 
was sent to the chairmen of the American and 
Continental sections respectively. It wonld 
have been desirable to have had some general 
opinion of the Continental section to compare 
with the decisions already given of the represen- 
tatives of the American and British Churches, 
Dr. Jean Monod found that locale imposed an 
unspeakable obstacle to any meeting of this kind 
and endeavored to ascertain the views of the 
other Continental brethren by correspondence, 
The result he has summed up in the following 
report, which it has been judged desirable to in- 
sert in a translated form in the report of the 
General Committee. After giving the terms of 
the question sent to the other members of 
this section, as in the Philadelphia minute 
of September 30th, 1880, M. Monod proceeds— 
This question I sent for answer to MM. Oss- 
treyey, of Utrecht, Godet, of Neuchatel, Combes 
of Florence, Kraffe, of Bonn, and Conlin, of 
Geneva. {n my circular I said to them: 


“You will observe the exact bearing of the 
question stated. It is not the question of actually 
formulating a consensus, but only the desira- 
bility of formulating one which may serve asa 
flag to the Presbyterian Alliance.” 


Notwithstanding this explanation, one of 
my correspondents, Dr. Kraffe, of Bonn, who, 
in 1877, had given at the Edinburgh meeting 
a sketch of the consensus of the Reformed 
Confessions, addressed to me, in the name 
of the Flemish Synod, the sketch of a con- 
fession of faith, in five parts, taken from 
the Catechism of Luther and the Heidel- 
berg ‘ Catechism. Dr, Kraffe spoke of this 
work as remarkable and suited to the end 
in view. Whatever might be its merits, I could 
take no-charge of it, as it lay beyond the sub- 
ject immediately on hand. The answers sent 
me from Neuchatel, Geneva, Florence and 
Utrecht were different. In these letters the 
reasons for and against a consensus nearly 
balance each other, I shall just state the former. 
In the name of several Neuchatel ministers it 
was urged that a confession of faith was need- 
ful to the Presbyterian Alliance, both from a 
religious point of view, as- necessary to bear 


witness to Christian truth in the face of ever- 
increasing assaults on Ohristianily, and also 
from a practical point of view, as making known 
to churches seeking to enter the Alliance the 
terms of their admission. Besides, it would not 
be so difficult as imagined, to agree upon a 
formula in the spirit of charity, and. om con- 
dition that the adherents of certain special doc- 
trines, like plenary inspiration and Calvinistic 
predestination did not seek to impose their 
point of view, which would be followed by cer- 
tain rupture. Besides, in a subsidiary way, it was 
added in passing from the quéstion of a mere 
definition to that of the foundation itself that, 
in seeking to mect the wants of the nineteenth 
century, it was necessary not to place any 
longer in the center of a confession “ justifica-. 
tion by faith,” asin the sixteenth century, but 
‘the divine fact of the Word made flesh,” the 
soul of the consensus needing to be the ador- 
ing cry of the Apostle Thomas: ‘My Lord, 
my God.” The hope was expressed that even 
amidst the turmoil of the century a sail like 
that of the Alliance would not pass unheeded ; 
but it was added: ‘Better not try than fail.” 
In general those favorable to a formulation 
insisted that it should be a mere’ common 
flag, leaving their raison déire and ° their 
special value to particular confessions. The 
Synod of the Waldensian villages voted the | 
‘*desirableness of a consensus which should 
not involve the abandonment of particular con- 
gregations.” The Synod has made it plain | 
that the second part of the motion is as em- 
phatic as the first; for it has no meaning in 
their.eyes except with the restriction which ac- 
companies it, Thenon-official Synod General of 
the Evangelical Reformed Churches of France, 
held at Marseilles in October, passed, on the 26th 
of thas month, the following resolution : . 


‘¢ The Synod asked for some particulars as to the 
desirableness of ring 
declaration of faith that should comprise the 
beliefs and principles common to the Presby- 
terian Churches, understanding that the aim is 
not to impose on the Churches. a new system, 
but to bring to light the fundamental ta of 


sided at 
ha ed ab to gain by drawing closer to 
ve every 4 r 

their sister Churches in the two ew 
stronger than itself in numbers and in faith, it 
does hereby, on the report of the Committee on 
Overtures, express anew its cordial adhesion to 
the union of terian Churches, charges its 
Permanent Committee to take care that our 
Churches shall be peprevented at the Presby- 
terian Council about to meet two years hence at 


Belfast, a es end en without - 
judging the result, all the labors which pat 
tended to throw + the 


to on characteristics of 
Presbyterians, both as regards Church doctrine 
and organiza’ and recommends the subject 


rticular synods, tii 
specially to that of The faculties of tteology” ~ 

The speaker afterward gave the opinions of 
other Continental bodies with reference to the 
Presbyterian Alliance, and the report concluded 
as follows : 

The Committee are thus prepared, by the 
facts and documents before them, for making 
some attempt to guide the Alliance as to the 
desirableness of defining more fully the con- 
sensus Of the Confessions. It would have been 
possible, indeed, to have stopped at this point, 
and to have left the Alliance to draw its own 
inferences. But this would hardly have 
been consistent with the purpose of the 
Committee’s appointment. In three meetings, 
largely attended—one held in Edinburgh on 
June 19th, 1884, and two here in Belfast 
June 24th—they submit the following conclu- 
sions on which they are agreed: 1. It is not 
indispensable to the Alliance as an organization 
that the consensus should at present be further 
defined. In support of this view it may be 
stated that the Alliance has been founded upon 
the consensus in its present state, Nor has 
there any pledge been given to any Church that 
has entered it that this consensus should be de- 
fined more fully. Whatever of usefulness the 
organization has enjoyed was under ite present 
constitution ; nor is there any reason to fear 
that the continuance thus far of the status quo 
will lead any Church, or possibly any individual, 
to retire from its membership. It cannot be 
said that the existing state of things leaves the 
Alliance without a creed altogether, and thus is 
practically intolerable. Any one of the Re- 
formed Confessions is a pledge sufficient to sat- 
isfy those who hold any of the rest of these 
creeds as a whole are sufficiently known to the 
world at large to make it to estimate aright, at 
least for practical recognition, that type of 
Christian doctrine which is distinctively called 
Reformed. The definition of the consensus 
would not for the first time bring this type of 
doctrine into prominence. It may even be ques- 
tioned whether any new document would in 
some respects so impress the mind with the dis- 
tinctive features of that type of theology as any 
one of the ancient Confessions which it sought 
to compendize. 2. The Committee fully grants 
that there are advantages which the defining of 
the consensus would secure as vorking out the 
ends for which the organization exists. The 
past action of the Alliance in dealing with creeds 
and confessions has served important ends, and 
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/ to increase the benefit. It might deepen our 
own hold of the great articles of our faith, and 
Serve as a valuable testimony lifted up’ amidet 
the unbelief and negation of ‘thé present con- 
tury. It would certainly tend: to‘remind us of 
the greatness of our inheritwnee, and check the 
disposition to surrender any part of ity whieli, 
it. will hardly be. denied; is a real’ danger. 
If, at some future day, the Alliance should be Jed 
to prosecute some such enterprise to ite issue, it 
would be felt by many to be an onward step in 
its history, and in that of: the Kingdom of God. 
8. The advantages which might arise from’ a 
satisfactory definition of the consensus seen to 
the Committee for the present outweighed by 
its risks and difficulties, Some of these might 
be differently estimated by different minds; such 
as the problem of translating the venerable lan- 
guage of documents that have become almost 
sacred into the phraseology of the: nineteenth 


other dangers which are harder to surmount 
‘From the nature of the case, it Ti not easy to 
distinguish in idea and. in, fact two kinds of 
definition, the one of which would'be metely 
historical, and the other the utterance of & hew 


and living creed by the Alliance, The last kind 


as to disarm the 
many feelings of the separate Churches; for 
such is the earnestness with which each guards 
its own creed, and its right to alter or interpret 
it, that the work ofthe central body in this 
field, even’ though its aim would be different, 
would almost certainly arouse susceptibilities 
not easily to be allayed. Had the Churches 


these difficulties to proceed at onde to this work, 
the decision of your Committee might ha’ 

different, but in the state of unprepa: 
which this report exhibits they do not 
fied in recommending any’ 
this direction. , 

After discussion of methods of prdvedtre with 
the report, it was voted to consit ef : 
sitions as a whole, and not otal m, pre 

Principal Cavan (Toronto) moved “That the 
Council, without committing itself to all the 
reasoning by which the report reached its con- 
clusion, adopts as its finding that it is inexpe- 
dient at the present time to attempt a definition 
of the doctrinal consensus of the Reformed 
Ohurches.” 

The Rev. Dr. Chambers (New York) said that 
the report was originally drawn with great 
ability and great candor, and it was subjected to 
the most rigid and searching criticism, It 
seemed to him that scarcely any other set of 
men could do that work better than it was done, 
and that by the Council adopting the report » 
a whole they would be really adopting that which 
would satisfy all shades of opinion in the Coun- 
cil.: He would only add that it waa impossible 
to see how, after the statement which had been 
made on the part of a large portion of those 
consulted by the general chairman, a consen- 
sus could be formulated; but he presumed 
that nothing on that point need be settled, as 
there seemed to be no question upon it enter- 
tained in any part of the Council. It appeared 
to him, therefore, the safest and wisest way to 
adopt the report as a whole, and, when it was 
printed and bretbren read it, they would find 
that they had not been committing themselves to 
anything that they should afterward regret; 
because, ae Dr. Morris had told the house, one 
part of the report qualifies another, and there is 
a symmetry and close relation between the parte 
from begianing to end. [Hear, hear.] 

The Moderator stated, for the information of 
the house, that he had ascertained from the 
Clerk that, in the event of Principal Cavan's 
motion being adopted, the whole report would 
be printed in the appendix to the minutes. 

Rev. Dr. Breed (Philadelphia) said the report 
was very able and judicious; but it was just a 
little too much to ask the Council to. adopt all 
the reasons which led the Committee to the con- 
clusion at which they arrived. He therefore 
hoped that Dr, Cavan’s motion would be 
adopted. Itcarried the whole report, while it 
saved members from being committed to every 
sentence, every thought and every reason ex- 
pressed in that report. No doubt the report 
would be adopted, because it was admirable in 
its matter, and just and wise in its conclusion, 
(Hear, hear.) r 

Rev. Dr. Calderwood hoped that the opinion 
of the house was unanimous in favor of accept- 
ing the report, with the restriction which Prin- 
cipal Cavan suggested. He himself was a mem- 
ber of’ the Committee, and the Committee unani- 
mously accepted the report; and while greatly 
divided amongst themselves they were very 
anxious that the whole Council should be pre- 
pared to accept it. On the other hand, it was 
important that the Council should take'a little 
time to deliberate. It was not desirable that 
they should, on account of unanimity on these 









a defining of thejr harmony might be expected 


two points—namely, that they did not contem- 
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plate the preparation of » consensus as a means 
of testing the question when Churches seek ad- 
mission to that body, and that they did not con- 
template the preparing of a consensus which 
should take the form of a creed—it was not de- 
sirable that this matter should come to an end 
jastatonce. He thought they had traveled in 
this matter with great advantage, and they had 
accumulated material of great value, and they 
were that day called upon to consider whether 
it would or would not be desirable to bring 
out to themselves and to their Churches and 
to the public the exact diversity of opinion 
amongst them. To him it seemed to be a mat- 
ter of great consequence that they should 
disclose to each other how they stood. He 
thought the object of the Committee would 
be met by simply accepting the proposition 
which he advocated, He should like to submit 
to the house a motion on the understanding 
that the report has been received, and that Dr. 
Cavan’s motion indicated exactly how they 
guarded themselves as to the reasons, because 
obviously there may be a considerable diversity 
of opinion as to the reasons that had been fol- 
lowed. [Hear.] The motion which he desired 
to submit was: 

“That the Council declares that it does 
not desire to bave a consensus of the Re- 
formed Creeds either for the purpose of afford- 
ing a test for the admission of Churches into 

General Presbyterian Alliance or for pro- 
viding a creed for the Alliance ; but the Council 
agrees tu declare ite conyiction that a formal 
statement of a consensus of the Reformed 
Oreeds would render great service to the cause 
of Christian truth, and would tend to unite 
under still closer relations all the Reformed 
Churches organized under the Presbyterian 


The house would observe that the mo- 
tion did nut propose that any practical steps 
should be taken on the question at that meeting, 
He wished to add that, if the Council could by 
and by occupy itself in preparing (and he 
should not grudge nine years) such a consensus, 
the mere issuing of such a document, with the 
acceptance of the Council, and not being in the 
form of a creed nor having any symbol about 
it, must have groat value in the present time. 
Especially when they considered how much 
there has been of unsettling of opinion, and 
how much there has been of false impression 
that theological positions had been unsettled on 
account ef the present agitated state of the 
public mind, they would find how valuable such 
a consensus would be for that unity, that grand, 
unshaken unity, of the whole gathering of the 
Churches. He proposed the resolution with a 
full sense of his responsibility, and after con- 
templating all that it involved on both sides, 
He believed there would be a gain to the Council 
if clearly and deliberately they stated the opin- 
ions of both sides, (Applause.] 

The Moderator ruled that the motion could 
not come up until the other matter before the 
louse was disposed of 

Rev. Dr, Schaff (Union Theological Semina- 
ry, New York), said that he had not the least de- 
sire to speak on this subject now or hereafcer, 
but he should greatly prefer that his friend, Dr, 
Hodge, who leads the other side of the ques- 
tion, should speak first. [‘* Hear” and laugh- 
ter.] Not only out of courtesy did he say so, 
but also through a desire to frame his remarks 
as much as possible in the line of Dr. Hodge's 
statement. [Laughter.] 

The Mopgxator.—I understand that, on this 
question, Dr. Hodge does not care to speak ; but 
if the other question comes up he should then 
desire to address the house, [Vote, vote.] 

Rev. Dr, Hall (New York), who on rising was 
greeted with applause, said it was highly desir- 
able that they should save the time of a great 
meeting, and if these brethren desired to com- 
pare notes upon this matter they could have 
ample opportunity of doing so without occupy- 
ing the time of the mevting. (Hear, hear.] 

The Moderator then read the terma of Dr. 
Cavan's motion, and said that the question be- 
fore the house was that proposal. 

Rev. Da. Brown.—It seems to me that the 
resolution which you have just read is a rather 
curt way of treating this document, to which we 
have listened with the greatest possible interest, 
{Hear.) The Moderator stated that the document 
would be printed in the appendix to the min- 
utes, and that there would be no further refer- 
ence to it than that it had been presented. It 
seemed to him that it would be extremely desir- 
able to have the preamble to the motion also in 
the appendix, and he would suggest that the 
Council express ite sense of the great care and 
ability with which the report had been pre- 
pared, so that it would be printed in the appen- 
dix, and then to take in Principal Cavan’s mo- 
tion, and add to it these words: ‘‘That, in dis- 
charging the Committee, the Council tender its 
warm thanks for the valuable services which the 
Committee have rendered.” ([Hear.] 

Parnorpan Cavan.—I have great pleasure in 
accepting that addition conveying thanks to the 
members of the Committee. [Hear, hear.] 

The motion was put, and, with the addition 
suggested and accepted, was declared to be 
unanimously adopted. 

Rev, Dr. Calderwood then proposed his 
motion : 


“That the Council declares that it does not 
desire to have a consensus of the Reformed 
Creeds defined, either for the p of afford- 

the admission of Churches into 


I test for 

th any bag Alliance or for } ater a 
creed for the Alliance. The Council agrees to 
of a consensus of the Reformed Creeds would 
render a great service to the cause of Christian 
truth, and would tend to unite in still closer re- 
lations all the Reformed Churches organized 
under the Presbyterian order.” 

The Mopgenator.—The look of that is so di- 
rectly like immediate action that I think Dr. 
Calderwood’s view would be more clearly stated 
by adding the words “ without taking any im- 
mediate steps thereto.” That would simply in- 
dicate a future purpose ; but at present it looks 
as if some one had forgotten to appoint a com- 
mittee to do this thing. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and 
laughter. ] 

Rev, Dr. Hodge (Princeton) objected to the 
words suggested by the Moderator with refer- 
ence to a future purpose, because what they 
were determined that the Committee would do 
in the present was to declare a future purpose. 
He therefore proposed to strike out or not in- 
sert the proposed addition. 

The Mopgrator.-—We are agreed to that, 

Rev, Dr. Hodge also proposed a qualification 
with reference to the drawing up of the consen- 
sur, because the snecess and usefulness of the 
consensus must depend necessarily upon con- 
ditions, and these conditions were that the con- 
sensus be wisely and rightly drawn. 

The Moderator then read the motion with 
these words prefacing it: ‘‘That, without tak- 
ing steps for immediate action,” and then pro- 
ceeds, “‘ the Council agrees to declare,” ete. 

Rev. Dr. Schaff was happy to say that his 
remarks would be, to a great extent, in agree- 
ment with those of his predecessor. The name 
of Hodge had been very dear to him ever since 
he set foot on American soil [Hear.] and he 
would ever cherish the delightful hours which 
he repeatedly spent in Dr. Hodge’s study in 
Princeton. [Applause.} This whole subject was 
one of the greatest importance. No man with a 
head or heart in the right place could enter into 
a discussion of it without a solemn sense of 
responsibility, and still less covet a place on a 
committee to which had been intrusted the task 
of forming a new creed, It is always the duty 
of the believer to profess his faith on every 
proper occasion, Confession was a formal ut- 
terance of faith; and as an individual should 
confess the faith which is within him, so should 
the Church confess her faith, There were, how- 
ever, particular periods in the Church when it 
was her duty to state her own faith. That con- 
tingency occurred in the sixteenth century, 
when all the Reformed Confessions except a few 
were set forth, and they had become a doctrinal 
basis of those Churches. These confessions 
were the result of thought and deliberation, and 
embodied the result of long-continued and very 
bitter controversies. The question now was 
this: Has such a period arrived in the Reformed 
Churches of the present day as called for the 
restatement of her faith? Look at the present 
difficulties which threatened the Church of 
Christ. View especially the rationalism and 
infidelity which were unknown in the sixteenth 
century. At that time the battle-ground was 
entirely within the limits of faith. The question 
in the sixteenth century was only between faith 
and tradition handed down from past ages, and 
not between faith and unbelief. Moreover, Ro- 
manism in those days was somewhat different 
from what it was now. Two new dogmas had 
been added within the present generation. He 
would not go into these details ; but it seemed to 
many of them, when the Council was formed, 
that there was a providential authority and duty 
imposed upon the Council to restate the faith rep- 
resented in the various branches of the Coun- 
cil, and to restate it, not as a war-cry, but asa 
simple basis of harmony and good-will. The 
Council committed itself to that question at the 
very beginning, when the institution was being 
formed in 1875, in London. In the Council 
held in Edinburgh the very first topic under 
discussion was the consensus of the Reformed 
Churches. The discussion started from the 
movement in the Reformation times when 
Archbishop Cranmer invited the surviving re- 
formers—among them John Calvin—to meet 
in London, in 1552, for the very purpose of set- 
ting forth in one statement the articles in the 
various Reformed Churches. It was on that 
occasion that Calvin, in his reply tu Cranmer’s 
letter, said he weuld cross not only one sea, 
but ten seas, in order wo effect such an 
end. But the wars which arose at that 
time prevented the carrying out of the 
proposal, and the matter remained till the pres- 
ent day, when this Council made it a question 
of active and living interest. After the papers 
were read on the subject at Edinburgh, a very 
interesting discussion was opened for the pur- 
pose of collecting all the necessary information 
on the subject of creeds and subscriptions which 
had been in use, and were still in use, in the 
various Reformed Churches during these three 
hundred years. For that work already there had 
been a large amount of labor and time ex- 
pended, and especially in collecting informa- 





tion. The outcome of that was a long 





document covering more than a _ hun- 
dred pages, which were embodied in the 
proceedings in Philadelphia, giving all the 
information that could be desired on the sub- 
ject, so that ever since 1875 the Council had 
been traveling straight in the direction of for- 
mulating a consensus in some way orother. He 
admitted that it was perfectly useless to enter 
into such a solemn and difficult business without 
substantial unity. He thought that the sub- 
ject was a very important one for the body to 
keep in view, and to have at least the appearance 
of consistency. [Hear, hear.] He did not like 
to have so much labor thrown away as useless. 
He thought they should keep up and continue 
the work as far as could be done with any degree 
of unanimity, and he believed that at some fu- 
ture time this Council might be able, when these 
difficulties were removed, to do the thing which 
the Council originally proposed. He, for his 
part, would have no difficulty to declare, and he 
believed every brother there who represented or- 
thodoxy would have no difficulty with a ringing 
voice to declare, that he believed and confessed 
the fundamental articles of the Christian faith 
laid down in the Apostle’s Creed ; secondly, that 
he believed and confessed all the leading doc- 
trines of the Reformed Churches at the time of 
the Reformation, concerning the sovereignty of 
the Holy Scriptures as the rule of faith, concern- 
ing justification by faith, concerning atonement 
by the blood of Christ, concerning the doctrines 
of the sacraments, concerning election by free 
grace. And, in the next place, they gave liberty 
as regards the details, the unimportant details, 
of scientific statement, critical research, and al- 
lowed freedom in the more remote metaphysical 
problems which belonged rather to the theologi- 
cal school than to the Church, to a system of 
theology than to a public confession, And in 
the fourth place, they held all those articles of 
the Christian Church in general, and the Pe- 
formed Church in particular, not in a sectarian 
or exclusive sense, but in a catholic spirit, and 
perfect good-will toward all the branches of 
Christ’s kingdom. He would leave out every- 
thing polemical, everything which might be ir- 
ritating. He would permit it in the true Irenic 
spirit, which looks toward union rather than 
multiplication. He would leave it now to the 
wisdom of that body to say whether they would 
dismiss the object indefinitely, or keep it in view 
in some form or other, He confessed that he 
himself had not the wisdom to suggest what was 
the best method to adopt on the subjeet. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger (Pa.) said: This reso- 


lution contains a great deal more than might at 


first be seen. [Hear, hear.] We are not, theré- 
fore, to fix our eye very carefully upon it. I re- 
gret, and I say it at the outset, I regret exceed- 
ingly to take a position antagonistic to the posi- 
tion taken by Dr, Calderwood ; but I am opposed 
to it for the reason given already—namely, that 
the report of the Committee includes apparently 
the main thing here. There are two things in 
it that I think Dr, Calderwood himself, if he 
would excuse me, did not mean to put into it, 
and which I discern there unless I see double. 
[A laugh.) First, that we have not a test of ad- 
mission, and secondly, sir, that we have no 
creed. Now, I have entirely misapprehended 
the purpose of this Alliance and the basis on 
which it rests if either of these assumptions is 
correct, I shall read the papers, so that I may 
show that Iam not running at random: “ That 
the Council declares that it does not desire to 
have the consensus of the Reformed Creeds de- 
fined either for the purpose of finding a test for 
the admission of Churches into this General 
Alliance, or for providing a creed for the 
Alliance.” Are we prepared at this day to say 
that we have no test of admission? Are we pre- 
pared to say that we are here as a Reformed 
Alliance without any bond of union [Hear.] 
that corresponds to all the essential qualities 
and principles of a creed? I am not. [Ap- 
plause.) I entered for one into this Alliance. 

Ientered under the conviction that we had a 
test, and that I must be prepared to meet that 
test before I could honestly ask for admission 
intoits doors. I came believing, and being fully 
persuaded that we have a creed in the accepted, 
though not definitely stated consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions of the sixteenth century, 
and that that consensus is tacitly assumed as the 
truth of God, and as clear and defined. I may 
have misapprehended both these points ; but I 
wish to ask the earnest attention of the Council 
to that feature of this paper. If I have not 
wholly misapprehended it, and I think I have 
not, it assumes that we have neither a test nor a 
creed. I believe we haveboth. [Applause.] 

Dr CatpERrwoop,—lI wish to say, by way of ex- 
planation, that the resolution has been entirely 
misunderstood. The meaning of the first part 
of the paper is exactly the reverse of what 
has been understood by Dr. Bomberger, inas- 
much as the meaning is that we have both a test 
and a creed, and are not seeking them. 

. Prrnorpat Brown (Aberdeen).—Without med- 
dling at all with the question which has been 
raised as to the import of Dr. Calderwood’s 
motion, I would like to say a word upon the 
motion itself. It seems to me a very objection- 
able thing to pass abstract resolutions. When 





Dr. Calderwood says that he proposed no pres- 
ent action, and at the same time when the 
original motion said it was not expedient at the 
present time to formulate a consensus, it seems 
to me that the thing that is desir«d is gained by 
the original motion, that we gain nothing by 
saying that at a future time it may be desirable 
to do 80 and so, for such and such reasons. I 
thing it quite sufficient to say that we decline 
at the present time to formulate a consensus. 
I do not see that anything is gained by adding 
to that; but some confusion, perhaps, may be 
occasioned by it, and, therefore, I think that it 
would not be desirable to pass this resolution, 
it being entirely of an abstract nature, and hav- 
ing reference to the future. There is one more 
remark I wish to make: That if ever it shall 
come in the providence of God to seem desir- 
able—if it shall seem desirable to the Alliance at 
a future period—to do this, we shall not require 
the benefit of any present resolution on that 
subject. [Applause.] The whole Alliance will 
at once go into it, and, therefore, I beg to say it 
does not appear to me that there is any advan- 
tage to be gained by the motion of Professor 
Calderwood. 

Rev. R. Hersert Story, D.D, (Roseneath, N. 
B.).—It appears to me that Dr. Calderwood’s 
motion is either the expression of a mere 
abstract opinion, to which, as the reverend 
gentleman who has just sat down very 
justly says, this Council ought not to be 
called to commit itself, or it is the indica- 
tion of a desire and intention in the future 
to reopen a question which this Council has 
decided should be held to be closed. The 
Council, by accepting the report and by dis- 
charging with its best thanks the Committee, 
has virtually acknowledged that the nine years’ 
work of that Committee has not resulted in any 
good, possible or probable, immediate or remote ; 
and it would stultify itself if, immediately after 
doing 80, it were to adopt a resolution which 
virtually commits it to the reopening of this 
question as soon as it has an opportunity. It 
seems to me, however, om the general question 
of the advantage of the construction of such a 
consensus as Dr, Calderwood’s motion refers to, 
that that consensus must either be a formula 
consisting of those formulas by which we as 
members of the Reformed Churches are already 
bound, or it must not be equivalent to it. If it 
must be equivalent to these formulas we do not 
require it ; if it is not to be equivalent to them I 
hoid it is illegitimate for us to attempt the cons 
struction or move the adoption of any such con- 
sensus or formula, We cannot, as the General 
Council of the Reformed Churches, adopt or 
bind ourselves by uny formulas which aye not 
binding upon ts as members of these individual 
Churches ; and I think there is this further very 
strong objection to the adoption of any such 
formula, that it would have no legal authority 
or force whatever, and yet, if adopted by this 
Council, it would assume a position of quasi- 
authority which would make it, possibly, in the 
hands of some Oouncil in the future an engine 
of very great theological oppression. It is on 
that ground that I object to the determining of 
any new formulas, any new schemes of doc- 
trine, by this Council. I foresee the use of 
them, the possible use of them, interfering with 
theological independence and theological liberty 
of thought. I trust no Council will ever com- 
mit itself to the policy of remodeling, recon- 
structing, or reformulating in any shape what- 
ever those formulas by which we are already 
bound, which are sufficient for our ends, which 
have guarded the purity of our faith hitherto, 
and which, I have no doubt, will continue 
to doso to the end. [Applause, and “ Vote, 
vote.”’] 

Dr. H. C, ALEXANDER (Virginia).—I rise to a 
question of order. My desire is to know from 
you whether this proposition that is now before 
us is liable to amendment by substitution. 

The Moperator.—I understand so. 

Dr. Alexander then ascended the platform, and 
said: I have a substitute for that resolution, 
which, I think, may meet with the expectations 
of a large number who have expressed their 
sentiments here to-day, and would have the 
effect of opposing the resolution now before you. 
My substitute is as follows: ‘ Resolved, That 
without prejudging the question as to what may 
become the duty or privilege in the providence of 
God of the Council hereafter, itis the opinion 
of the Alliance that it is not desirable that any 
finding should be made at this time as to what 
the Council may do in this matter in the 
future.” The point is simply this, that, what- 
ever may be our judgment hereafter, we do not 
now intend to prejudge the question as to what 
may be our decision then in the providence of 
God as to our duty or privilege in regard to this 
matter of a consensus. It is the opinion of thir 
body at this time that no finding of the Council 
is now desirable as to the propriety and expedi- 
ency of formulating such a consensus at a future 
day. 

Rev. Jonn H. Orr (clerk of the Irish General 
Assembly).—That is equivalent to the previous 
question, and I should prefer, instead of a direct 
motion, to move the previous question. 

Dr. Calderwood’s motion was put to vote and 
lost. 
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SOURCES. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Any hymn-library will contain two classes of 
books—originals and collections. The one shows 
what authors have produccd, the other what 
congregations have used. For literary points— 
paternity, true text, date, ete.—now so much 
considered, we must go to the works of the 
hymnists and sacred poets. For practical and 
devotional questions—the value of a hymn as 
determined by its degree of popular acceptance, 
textual changes which may seem necessary Or 
advantageous, and the like—we have recourse to 
the hymnals. One sort is as important as the 
other, and the student or compiler can. neglect 
neither. The collections alone would give usa 
superstructure without foundation ; the originals 
alone would furnish a foundation without super- 
structure. 

And in this latter case the foundation itself 
would be incomplete; the collections in many 
cases must be regarded as original sources. 
Very many writers, among them several who 
were eminently successful, never gathered their 
pieces, And when those of others were gathered, 
the volumes have sometimes been so badly edited, 
or published so long after the appearance of 
their contents elsewhere and separately, as to 
have little or no authority. 

‘The ** source” of a river is practically the place 
where its waters firss appear above ground ; and 
the source of a hymn, bibliographically speaking, 
is the book, paper, or what not, containing its 
earliest printed text. In this strict sense, many 
sources are absolutely, or in effect, out of reach. 
Medley, ¢..g., used to put forth his hymns on 
separate leaflets. Who shall collect those leaflets 
now, or assign dates to them if they were col- 
lected? ‘Thousands of ‘hymns, including dozens 
of famous ones, first appeared in magazines, 
newspapers, and other ephemeral or obscure 
publications. Of the religious magazines alone 
(as tke “Gospel,” the “ Christian,” the ‘* Evan- 
gelical,” the “* Arminian,” etc.) a complete as- 
sortment, or anything approaching thereto, 
exists nowhere. It would be beyond the shelf- 
room and purse of any private collector, and be- 
yond the zeal and patience of any public librarian, 
Lacking these, the best one can do is to rely 
upon the volume or volumes of any given hymnist, 
or the collection or collections in which his effu- 
sions first found place so far as known, and 
therein to note date and place of earlier appear- 
ance, where discovered, of each hymn. 

The leading writers of the last century pre- 
sent not very much difficulty, Watte’s Psalms, 
Hymns, and Lyrics, may be had at almost any 
bookstall, though first editions are rare, and 
several well-known pieces must be sought in his 
later and less common works, Joseph Stennett’s 
hymns on the Sacraments were published 1697, 
1709, and 1712; but his great success, ‘‘ Another 
Six Days’ Work is Done,” cannot be traced back 
of his posthumous works, 1732. Addison’s five 
lyrics came out in given numbers of the Specta- 
tor. Simon Browne's case is simple; everything 
of his was contained in his volume of 1720. The 
same holds of Hammond, 1745, and of Seagrave, 
1748. But of Charles Wesley one must acquire 
with great delay and difficulty over forty sepa- 
rate books and tracts, or be content with the 
recent thirteen-volume reprint. One of his most 
familiar lyrics, ‘Come, Thou Almighty King,” 
appeared on a leaflet, 1757, and has only of late 
years been credited as his; and the exact dates 
of one or two of his minor publications are un- 
certain. Elizabeth Scott’s hymns were printed 
only in collections, long after they were written. 
Those of Doddridge were edited (and amended) 
after his death by Job Orton, 1755. The same 
(and perhaps greater) liberties were taken with 
those of Beddome, 1818, long after the chief of 
them had appeared in ‘‘ Rippon’s Selection” and 
elsewhere. Cennick’s five volumes (usually bound 
as three) do not include everything of his, Top- 
lady’s book of 1759 contained only his juvenile 
pieces, and an alleged complete edition, after 
his death, took in some of Charles Wesley’s, 
Beddome’s, etc., producing confusion which 
lasted half a century. Mr. Sedgwick’s reprints 
filled up this gap and several others, but even 
he, gathering for the first time Ryland’s hymns, 
overlooked one or two of them. He intended 
but never performed, the same service for Sam- 
uel Stennett. The 1780 edition of Anne Steele 
is complete ; so is the Boston reprint of 1808; 
but Medley’s volume of 1800 is not, and Fawcett 
excluded ‘‘ Lord, Dismiss Us” from his, Need- 
ham is all in one book, but for Gibbons we must 
have four or five. Newton, I believe, wrote no 
hymns and few verses of any kind after the fa- 
mous ‘Olney Hymns” appeared in 1779; but 
Cowper produced several, at least one of which 
is in neither his Poems nor his posthumous trans- 
lations from Madame Guion. Mrs, Barbauld’s 
few hymns spread over half a century or so. Of 
lesser writers, some issued volumes, many did 
not. Thus, for great and little alike, the collec- 
tions often rise to the dignity of original pupli- 
cations. 

Moreover, collections are constantly used as 
ources when there is no need of so doing. Most 








,compilers will- not take the trouble to procure 
‘original volumes. and look up true texts. The 
vast majority of hymnals are simply made out 
of other hymnals ; and the first thing the student 
has to do in “marking” any one of them is to find 
out what others it chiefly drew upon—which is 
jusnally easy. In the Summer of 1870, I met, at 
|the Catskill Motintain House, a bishop who was 
jone of the P. E. Hymnal Committee. He was 
jemploying his vacation in the pleasing labor of 
‘compiling, and his equipment consisted, of three 
|Congregational books, two Presbyterian, one 
/Methodist, one Baptist, ‘Hymns for Church 
and Home,” and a pair of scissors. That is the 
{way most collections have been produced. 
| Thus the influence of a hymn book goes far 
| beyond those who sing from it, beyond those 
, Who ever saw or heard of it, That must be an 
,exeeptionally obscure and unfriended compila- 
| tion which does not, make its mark on others. 
| If one editor credits ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul” 
| to Cowper, or ‘‘Come ye Disconsolate” to Charles 
| Wesley, a dozen will reproduce. the blunder. 
| And the great hymnals, being dead and-out of 
} print long ago, yet speak and act hke living 
| voices and mighty forces, They made reputa- 
tions for writers who vould never have made 
them by original works; they introduced or 
confirmed religious fashions ; they bound gen- 
erations of worshipers in bonds mighty and hard 
to break. John Wesley's great Collection of 1779 
was as potent in the history of Methodism as his 
organizing or his brother’s preaching, and out- 
lived them both. Madan, Rippon, Dobell, and 
Cotterill—though but at tenth or twentieth 
hand—still bave their say in guiding our devo- 
tions, 

What made the difference between a great 
book and a smailone? Not, in the old days, ec- 


kind were voluntary ; one had the seme right to 
exist, the same chance to live'and be a power, as 
another, Not great hymnologie knowledge, for 
hymns were then comparatively few, and not 
studied at all, though they were used and loved. 
Not always general culture, for that (in our 
modern sense) hardly existed, and was little, if 
atall, applied to hymns. But that which. makes 
anything great: force, character. Each of the 
leading collections had this indefinable quality, 
in a way of itsown. Each of these makers had 
a definite idea, and worked by that; each knew 
what he wanted, and accomplished his aim. 

The great collections sometimes gave authors’ 
names. When they did, the fact added to their 
value in after days, though doubifully at the 
time. They usually presented some new ma- 
terial, much of which would live; and this makes 
them indispensable as sources: The earlicat of 
them were strongly evangelistic, representing 
the great Methodist movement. Passing bya few 
Wesleyan compilations, they were of the Calvin- 
istic order. Most eminent among these’ are 
Whitefield’s, 1753, and Madan’s, 1760; the latter 
is the more careful and tasteful book. These 
gave vogue to Cennick, Hammond, and Seagrave, 
though the chief materials were, of course, Watts 
and Wesley. Of equal fame, though more 
erratic, was the Countess of Huntingdon’s, 1764 
and later ; the edition generally known was pre- 
pared about 1774 by her cousin, Walter Shirley. 
This drew largely apon James Allen and the 
Battys, whose ‘‘ Kendal Collection ” had appeared 
in 1756, and upon the great Moravian octavo of 
1754, stigmatized by the pugnacious Bishop 
Warburton as ‘“‘a heap of blasphemous and 
beastly nonsense.” These elements give 
the Countess’s book a weird and unworldly 
tone, which may easily be mistaken fer fanat- 
icism, and which a High Churchman of our time 
went 80 far as to call “raving profanity.” After 
these famous cellections, and of the same general 
character with Madan’s and Whitefield’s, come 
the meritorious books of Dr. Oonger’s, 1767—’74, 
and the characteristic ones of Toplady, 1776, 
and Rowland Hill, 1788. 

Of a more quiet sort, and having no sympathy 
with the Wesleys, is the collection of John Ash 
and Caleb Evans, 1769. This relies on Watts 
and Doddridge as baeklogs, but draws very 
largely from Anne Steele. Important rather 
than famous, it draws honor as apparently the 
first compilation to indicate authors, and to 
bring to notice Miss Steele’s graceful and useful 
verses (which had appeared in two volumes, 


\| 1760). Ithas many originals of Elizabeth Scott, 


Beddome, Turner, and others, who make the 
earliest of innumerable appearances here. 

Equally averse to Methodism, and to be 
valued as the sources of many hymns long 
generally used, and not yet wholly forgotten, 
are the early Unitarian collections: that of 
Liverpool, 1768; Salisbury, 1778; Enfield’s, 
1772 ; Kippis’s, 1795 ; Aspland’s, 1810 ; and others 
now rare if not out of reach. 

Returning to orthodoxy, George Burder’s 
(1784) was the first noted and popular “Supple- 
ment to Watts.” It was drawn chiefly from 
Wesley, Newton, Doddridge, Cowper, Steele, 
Hart, and Cennick, but contained some originals, 
and gave (though perhaps not in the earliest 
editions) authors’ names, A thirty-eighth edi- 
tion appeared 1841, and a forty-sixth later; but 
for character and infinence its luster pales before 





the superior glory of a larger appendix by Dr. 
Rippon, 1787; tenth edition, much enlarged, 


clesiastical authority, for publications of this | 


1800. All things considered, this was the most 
important collection of the last century. Its 
selection and arrangement: were careful and 
laborions ; in taste, however, far. below our pres- 
ent standards, it was probably up to the best 
dissenting demands of that time. It was a 
priceless treasure to sober Baptists, and has 
never been disvegarded by students and com- 
pilers of other connections, It brought Gibbons, 
Needham, and Fawcett into notice, and gave to: 
the world for the first time very many hymns of 
Samuel Stennett, Beddome, Turner, Francis, Ry- 
land, Voke, Straphan, and several others. It 
gave authors’ names, imperfectly but without 
many errors, 

The present century opened with a very meri- 
torious though not widely known ‘New Supple- 
ment to Watts” by E. Williams and J. Boden, 
1801, Like Rippon’s it is sober, careful, and 
judicious ; but it is marked with somewhat finer 
taste, and was thus leas popular, 0, Wesley 
leads, followed by Doddridge, Steele, Newton, 
Toplady, Watts’s Lyrics, etc., and L,.8. Boyce, 
who was practically made known by this book. 
There are some originals. 

John Dobell (1757—1840) was an exciseman at 
Poole, Dorsetshire, and a person of less. mental 
accomplishments than any of his compiling pre- 
deceasors, Yet his rough, vigorous, and taste- 
less mind produced a volume (1806; enlarged 
1810) which for influence stands next to Rippon’s, 
It bristles with originals, from .many con- 
tributors otherwise unknown, and was the first 
to popularize Medley, Hoskins, Kent, and Swain, 
Dobell’s Calvinism was just high enough to miss 


| favor with the most advanced extremists, and to 
| be not quite out of reach of ordinary Christians, 
| One may like his book or not, but nobody can 


afford to neglect it. 

Of a very different stamp is the thick volume 
(1812) of Dr. W. B. Collyer, who stands for 
secular culture and the graces of style, without 
disregarding evangelical orthodoxy. He gives 
near a thousand hymns, arranged according to 
authors, which is a very bad way. Many are 
originals, from himself, Raffles, Montgomery, 
Mrs. Voke, and others. 

Here may be said to end the series of great 
Dissenting collections, if we except: Josiah Con- 
der’s, 1836, which is valuable for his originals, 
and as bearing throughout the stamp of bis 
chaste and cultivated mind, Wardlaw’s, 1803~'17 ; 


Anderson's, 1818 ; Ourtis’s, 1827 ; Urwick’s, 1829; 


Russell’s, 1818-48 ; and Campbell’s, 1887, are no- 
table but not famous, Several official beoks put 
forth by the Congregationalists and Baptists 
may be great in size and in circulation, but 
greatness of ter Goes not often come from 
committee war. _ ; PORES 
Meantime aa An had greatly changed, 
and authors and collections alike were multiply- 


ing. Kelly, the most voluminous hymnist of the | 


century, kept dutifully publishing his verses in 
frequent editions from 1804 to 1858; but those 
of James Montgomery, until their final appear- 
ance in 1858, must be sought chiefly in collections, 
including his own ‘Christian Psalmist’ of 1825. 
Heber’s and Milmen’s hymns appeared in a 
small volume which may be placed in either 
class or in both at ence. Conder, Keble, Miss 
Auber, Bathurst, and Lyte published indepen- 
dently, A hogt of minor writers, some of them 
of no little merit, are to be sought chiefly in col- 
lections. The year 1836 is the best landmark 
between the period of formation and the modern 
school, 

The leading Church of England hymnals to 
this date were Cotterill’s, 1819, which contained 
numerous originals by himself, Montgomery, 
Cawood, Gisborne, G. T. Noel, Cooper, and 
others, besides ten of Heber’s and two of Grant's, 
copied from The Christian Observer (this book 
was the occasion of a lawsuit, in which the edi- 
tor, at no little presumable cost and annoyance 
to himself, witnessed a good confession on behalf 
of free hymns as against the exclusive use of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, or Tate and Brady); 
Pratt’s, 1829, of which the unquestioned success 
and influence are harder to account for than in 
any similar case; H. V. Elliott’s, 1833, which 
contained originals by his wife, Julia, and his 
sister Charlotte; E. Bickersteth’s ‘Christian 
Psalmody,” a larger and more important collec- 
tion of the same date; and Hall’s, called the 
Mitre collection, including E. Osler’s hymns. 

About 1836 came the Oxford movement, which 
speedily changed the state of hymnody and of 
some other matters. Since then, Chandler, 
Mount, I. Williams, Caswall, Neale, Faber, Bo- 
nar, Monseil, and very many other writers have 
put forth volumes of their own, while Bishop 
How, Elierton, Baker, and many more must pe 
sought in hymnals edited by themselves or 
others. The most successful hymnal ever pub- 
lished in any age or language, if we judge either 
by the millions of copies sold or by the abundant 
traces of it in most subsequent compilations, is 
**Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 1861~'68-'74. 
After it, ‘perhaps the most, notable are ‘‘The 
People’s Hymnal,” 1867 ; Novello's “‘ Hymnary,” 
1872; the . Chyigtian Knowledge Society's 
“Cnr guns” 872; Ms. Thing’ * Oburch 

of England Hymn Book,” 1879; and E. H. Bick- 
ersteth's ‘‘ Hymnal Companion,” 1870-'76. But 
the period is altogether too near for historical 





perspective, and too crowded with figures and 


eyents for @ sunimary at once adequate and 
Jorief.. It,will no doubt be fairly presented in 
Mr. Julian’s forthcoming ‘Dictionary of Hymn- 
ology” ; and of some of its personages and pro- 
ductions I shall treat in following notes. 
Lenios Untversiry, 


Sanitary. 
SUMMER CARE OF CHILDREN. 


Tue large relative mortality of children under 
five years of age undergoes large darge increase in 
the Summer months. © "This is éspecia!ly true in 
our cities, and is more marked in this country 
than abroad, Indeed, cholera infaniam, the 
most fatal form of Summer diseasé among chil- 
dren is quite distinct from the ordinary Summer 
diarrhea of children. Recently, when a disease 
quite similar thereto occurred in one of the towns 
ot England, it elicited such attention as to com- 
mand the detail and close observation of a 
special government inspector for some time. 
There are some véry good reasons why the risks 
of the little ones are greatly multiplied in Sum- 
mer. Decay is more ‘rapid, atid they are often 
compelled to breathe ‘air laden ‘with organic 
matter and so affecting the most sensitive mu- 
cous membranes. The heat itself is an excitant, 
atid often the system attempts to equalize the 
temperature by some form of compensating flux. 
Milk i# much more likely to be sour, while various 
unripe or decaying fruits come within the reach 
of children. It is an American, far more than 
it is an English oustém, to permit the children 
under two years of age to have a seat at the 
common table; and they are thus ‘tempted to 
indulge in all the varieties of food ‘provided, aa 
well as to overeat. There has been, of late 
years, more of a disposition to artificial feeding ; 
and this always means a substitution for Na- 
ture's food, in almost ‘every case ‘undesirable. 
The market is over-supplied with all kinds of 
baby food, and this is so largely used as often to 
become an irritant in cases for which such foods 
are not adapted. ‘T'wo years since Professor 
Leeds, of Hoboken, examined a large number of 
these foods; and found some of them quite dif- 
ferent from their advertised ingredients. Most 
of them seek t6 use grains, so as to diminish the 
guantity of starch they contain, since it is reo- 
ognized that, in early infancy, only very small 
amounts of starch can be digested. But nearly 
all this class of foods is found greatly lacking in 
albuminoids, so essential to healthy vitality. 
So, after all, if the child is to be properly nour- 
ished, it 1s Jargely through the milk which is 
added to these. 

For this reason many of large oxperience de- 
pend chiefly on miik, to which, for older chil- 
dren, bread-orust 1s added, or boiled flour, dried 
and grated, in the form of the well-known do- 
mestic flour ball. Powdered barley, or barley 
ground in a fine coffee-miil is often available. 
Mix two teaspoonfals of powdered barley with a 
half pint of hot water and a little salt, and let it 
stand for fifteen or twenty minutes. Then mix 
with an equal quantity of good scalded or boiled 
milk, very lightly sweetened with loaf sugar, 
and give it, lukewarm, from a clean nursing 
bottle or. cup. 

The bottle, or mouth-piece, when not in use, 
should be kept in a bowl of water, to which some 
soda or borax has been added. Bad air, unripe 
fruits, candy, and varieties of food are ac- 
countable for the mapy pains and disorders of 
little children. When there is need of change 
from milk, plain, well-made broths are far better 
than most solid foods. Itis une of the detight- 
-ful manifestations of charity that now so many 
efforte are made to give to mothers the oppor- 
tunity of taking their children fora day or more 
at a time away from the close streets and hot 
walls, and refreshing themselves and their little 
ones with the pure air of the country or the sea- 
side. The relief of sickness and the return to 
health, which so often results, only shows how 
artificial and preventable are so many of the 
causes of sudden sickness and wasting disease. 
Many of our cities are now quite emptied of 
their citizens in all the fashionable homes. Yet 
far more do those who reside in close quarters 
need this kind of relief. With them it is not so 
much a question of enjoyment as of possible 
life. On the working classes especially does the 
burden of sickness in their family bear most 
heavily in the Summer and Fail. The remedy, 
to only a very small degree, is to be found in 
medication. When, each Summer, the New York 
Board of Health sends out » cna. 
sani inspectors for the two hottest 
erg Br boon they carry is the charity of 
those who allow them, at discretion, to furnish 
tickets for a day trip, or for a week's stay, where 
the of sickness seem to require it. It 
is noticeable that, in our cities, the vigor of the 
working population is diminishing and the 
period of effective work shortening. If the 
neglect of the Summer care of children only re- 
sulted in the death of the feebler ones, there are 
those who would contend that thus was deter- 
mined the survival of the fittest. But it is wad 
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are hearty enough to survive often have the 
level of their vigor depressed, and grow up with 
less inherent or reserve vitality. We, therefore, 
urge not only upon all interested in children, 
but upon all who are looking for national vigor, 
and who are anxious for the prosperity of labor, 
to see to it that the wage aud other non-opu- 
lent classes have essured to thein the blessings 
of pure air and better surroundings in the times 
of special peril to their families. 





Tue Conference of Missionaries and native 
pastors and preachers held in Constantinople in 
May, was, on the whole, satisfactory in its re- 
sults, It was an informal gathering, because 
neither the mission nor the unions of native 
churches had held meetings since the meeting of 
the Board at Detroit. No one seems to have 
possessed the authority to give delegates creden- 
tials as formal representatives of the different 
sections of the field. Yet as an informal gather- 
ing of workers, deliberating upon the means of 
securing harmony in labor, it was able to agree 
upon suggestions as to co-operation which were 
accepted by the Western Turkey Mission 1nd by 
the Bithynia Union, The immediate object of 
the meeting was to devise means of securiug the 
sympathy of the churches for the Mission ‘The- 
ological Seminary ; yet it was able, also, to secure 
& basis for the co-operation of the churches in 
the management of the printing and the gener- 
al edncational and evangelistic work supported 
by the Board, The discussions were full, frank, 
and harmonious, and cvery one present felt that 
the mere fact of wuch deliberations opened the 
way to « closer co-working in the future. The 
meeting proved that,in a mixed body of Christian 
men, all anxious to secure the best interests of 
Christ's work, there is but slight danger of the 
line of division ona vote coinciding with race 
lines, Ata very early stage in the proceedings 
a printed protest against the meeting was circu- 
jated by Mr. Jobn Minasian, Yet, before the 
meeting closed, Mr. Minasian accepted member- 
ship on the committee appointed to prepare 
an expression of the views of the Conference 
on the question of the location of the theologi- 
cal seminary, One curious feature of the meet- 
ing was ite polyglot character. Addresses were 
made in English, Turkish or Armenian. The 
records were kept in English and Armenian. 
Since there wore present Greeks who knew 
neither Turkish or Armenian, a few delegates 
who knew no English, and some missionaries 
who work in the Turkish language only 
Armenian speakers were obliged to repeat 
their remarks in English, and vwe versa. 
This naturally delayed progress somewhat. 
Since it had, however, much the effect of a prac- 
tice of the maxim as to stopping to count ten 
before speaking on a delicate subject, the re- 
sult would commend the expedient to American 
bodies where there is danger ot too much beat 
in discussion. The results reached by the Con- 
f and pted by the Mission and the 
Union, were recommendations: 1. To attempt 
to establish at Constantinople a theological sem- 
inary open to Greeks as well as Armenians, and 
controlled by an independent board of trusiees 
in America and 2 local board of managers, com- 
posed of three Armenians, three missionaries 
and one Greek, 2. To place the publication 
work of the Mission under control of a Press 
Committee, composed of missionaries and natives 
in equal numbers. 38. To place the Marsovan 
Theological Seminary under a similarly consti- 
tuted board of trustees, to be carried on until 
the new seminary shall be ready to take over the 
classes and the work. 4. To constitute mixed 
conferences at the missionary stations, in connec- 
tion with which the missionaries of each station 
will carry on the evangelistic and general edu- 
cational work. The religious meetings of the 
Conference were warm and inspiring, and the 
harmony which prevailed seemed to prove the 
preserce of the Holy Spirit. 





.- +, The Berlin Missionary, Posselt, reports that 
he is waging a hard contest with the “drink 
fiend” in Natal; and he’ believes that his 
fashion of dealing with the matter is rather 
more efficacious than the blue ribbon method of 
American and English reformers. He flogged 
lustily with a strap twe women of his congrega- 
tion who had got drunk; and although his 
English and American friends were shocked by 
the proceeding, Dr. Grundemaun unsentiment- 
ally suggests that it is rather a blessing to find a 
brave man who can ‘‘address them (the natives) 
in holy earnestness and love in a language that 
they can understand.” Herr Posselt has formed 
a temperance society among his people, which 
has eighty-three members—thirty-four men and 
forty-nine women and children. His efforts for 
temperance were at first ridiculed, but now the 
people recognize that he has done a good work, 
and even the traders who sold the liquor, laud 
his efforts notwithstanding their trade has been 
diminished. By the rules of the society, the 
first violation of the pledge is punished by a fine 
of two and a half, the second of five marks, 
Only the intoxicating drinks of the whites are 
forbidden. 





....A man from Adana, in Cilicia, recently gave 
to a missionary in another city his assurance of 
the blessed reality of the conversions in Adana. 
He said: 

“There has been a division in the Church which 
was the work of the Devil; but that is ina fair way 
to be healed. When I went to Adana six years ago, 
the Sabbath congregation was fifty or sixty, Now it 
1s 800 to 1,000. Then, it was impossible to induce a 
woman to lead in prayer; it was considered wrong. 
Now we hear of thirty women offering prayer in one 
prayer-meeting. The blessed thing of it is that the 
work stili goes on. Why, during this year, I have 
known of five cases, where Armenians, not Protest- 
ants, have bought our Biblesto complete the outfit 
of a daughter on her marriage. Such a thing was 
never heard of before.” 

...-The Norwegian missionaries among the 
Zulus have suffered along with the others from 
the troubled condition of the country, yet they 
are able to report many evidences that the Gos- 
pel has taken deep root among their people. 
Of their stations, Ekome, Ekombe and Ugoje lie 
in the so-called Reserve, while the other three 
stations are in the country that was restored to 
Cetewayo. At the former stution the mission 
house and church have been rebuilt and a semi- 
nary has been established, where four students 
are taught. Only one of the stations in the 
restored country suffered seriously during the 
war; and the work is making good progress at 
all the others 


---»The Bithynia Union held its annual ses- 
sion at Constantinople a week after the Confer- 
ence began. Although there was some hesitation 
about accepting the co-operation through sta- 
tion conferences recommended by the Confer- 
ence, the Union wisely decided to try the scheme 
for @ year, and gave its assent to the plan on 
that basis. One whole afternoon of tine session 
was given up to hearing a paper, prepared by 
Mr. John Minasian, in refutation of parts of the 
report of Drs. Chapin and Mead, and also of 
Dr. Hamlin’s Detroit address. 


+A few years ago Abmed Tewfik Effendi, a 
Moslem Doctor of Divinity, was baptized in 
England, and went to Egypt to work as an evan- 
gelist. There he suddenly dissappeared, and it 
was said that he had recanted, It is now re- 
ported in Constantinople that his sudden disap- 
pearance in Egypt was caused by his arrest as a 
renegade Moslem. It is said that he was secretly 
removed from Egypt and imprisoned in the for- 
tress on the island of Scio. Thence, the story 





Tux New Haven News says: “The whole 
income of the Academic Department of Yale last 
year was $158,588. (Harvard’s invome for the 
same department was, for the year ending in 
1883, about $258,000.) Of the academic income 
of $158,588, the sum of $109,503, or, say roughly, 
two-thirds, same from term bills of students, 
and a little more than $4,400 was derived from 
donations. If we subtract from the remainder 
the tied-up incomes for scholarships, professor- 
ships, etc., it must leave the unrestricted acad- 
emic income from investments pitiably small ; 
not more, we should imagine, altogether than 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, including 
what little the department gets from the Wool- 
sey and other general university funds. Pro- 
fessor Thacher, last year, fixed this academic 
income from funds at $17,041.” 


.... Edward Everett Hale, D.D., delivered the 
annual address before the Alumni Association at 
the Bowdoin College commencement last week. 
The degree of LL. D. wasconferred upon James 
G. Blaine, who was present, W. L. Putnaw, of 
Portland, Prof. J. H. Coffin, of Washington, D. 
C., and Morris C, Blake, of San Francisco, Cal. 
Dr. C. H. Packard, of Bath, class of '48, and Dr. 
Daniel Robinson, class of '73, were nominated to 
fill vacancies on the Board of Overseers, A mo- 
tion was unanimously carried in favor of the 
proposed change in the constitution of the Board 
of Overseers for electing members of that body 
by the alumni of the college, 


...- At the Union College commencement, Judge 
Landon was elected President ad interim, to fill 
the place of President Potter, resigned. It is un- 
derstood, however, that Professor Staley, dean 
of the faculty, really has all matters of instruc- 
tion very much under bis own and the faculty’s 
direction. It was decided by the trustees to 
elect, three or four new professors and tutors as 
soon as possible, and they hope ere long to unite 
upon a president. The day after the above action 
Dr. Potter was elected Bishop of Nebraska, and 
it is believed that he will decline the presidency 
of Hobart College in order to accept the bishop- 
ric. 

. ».The Rev. Enoch Sanford, on whom the 
University of the City of New York conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, was 
graduated at Brown University in 1820, and 
acted as tutor there for several years. He be- 
came subsequently pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Raynham, Mass., where he still resides. 
He held the pastorate there for a quarter of a 
century. His grandfather was at the battle of 
the Hights of Abraham, and assisted in carrying 





from the field the wounded and dying General 
Wolfe. His tather, Capt. Joseph Sanford, was 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War. 


...-At the Western College (Toledo, Ia.) com- 
mencement the following degrees in course were 
conferred: B.8., 2; B.A.,1; M.8.,4; M.A, 2. 
The degree of 1).D, was conferred upon Prof. I. 
L. Kephart, of San Joaquin College, Cal., and 
upon the Rev, D. D. De Long, President of Leb- 
anon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Measures 
were taken to add $50,000 to the endowment of 
the institution by next commencement. Of this 
the sum of $17,000 has already been secured. 
The total number of students in attendance 
during the year has been 226. 


...-The first commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California was held June 19th. 
This is an institution under the care of the M. 
E. Church, organized four years ago, and which 
has just graduated its first class of three mem- 
bers: An effort is now being made to raise at 
least $50,000 for a new university building and 
other needs; and altogether the prospects of 
this new institution, the first college organized 
in Southern California, are very bright. 


... At the commencement of Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., on the 2d inst., the de- 
gree of B, A. was conferred upon 51 candidates, 
the largest number since 1863, M. A. in course 
was conferred upon 9. The following honorary 
degrees were conferred: A. M., G. H. Tucher, 
F. M. Crane, E. Bogardus, T. W, Olds, D, Geer, 
W. D. Granger; Ph.D., J. ©. Keeler, W. C. 
Thair ; D.D., J. H. Denison, B. 8. Huckinell ; 
LL.D., J. J. Ingalls. 


...-8t. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y., a 
leading Catholic institution, is enabled, through 
the liberality of the Hon, William R. Grace, Mr. 
Henry Amy, the Hon. John D. Crimmins and 
Mr. James O’Donohue, to offer for public com- 
petition four annual scholarships, valued at 
$350 each. A competitive examination will be 
held in August, and the scholarships will be 
awarded to the four who shall receive the high- 
est marks. 


...- Changes have been made in the course of 
study at Yale, which, while not carried so far as 
those made at Harvard, leave only two required 
studies each term in the junior year, and only 
one in the semor year- Seven hours a week are 
prescribed in the junior, and three in the senior 
year ; juniors, therefore, elect eight and seniors 
twelve hours each week. 


...-Atthe Amberst College commencement, 
July 2d, the degree of B. A, was conferred upon 
63, and of B. 8. on 8 candidates. The degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon Governor Robinson, 
Galusha A. Grow, and Prof. John W. Burgess, 
of Columbia College, 


...-Forty young women have applied for ad- 
mission to the Harvard College *‘ Annex” for 
next term. 


....Hamline University, Minnesota, held its 
first commencement in June, 


Science. 


It is a well known fact, that among human be- 
ings, the proportion of male and female children 
born into the world is about equal. That this is 
the result of some hidden law cannot be ques- 
tioned. As biological influences must be the 
same in both kingdoms, the students of plant life 
have had a broad field before them. In this 
country it has been fairly well established that 
the amount of nutrition available to the primary 
cell from which an individual plant, or certain 
portions of a plant, spring, have very much todo 
with determining the sex of a plant, or branches 
on a plant; but, though this point should be 
placed beyond the possibility of a doubt, it will 
not account for the remarkable equality of num- 
bers which so nearly prevails always in the di- 
vision of the sexes. Students keep up their in- 
vestigations, The latest contribution is by Mr. F. 
Heyer, in the London Journal of the Microscop- 
ical Society. He got the impression that sex in 
plants was determined by influences, such as 
soil, temperature, or similar conditions, and his 
experiments were made to test this suspicion. 
It might be conceded at the outset that such a 
regular proportion in the separate sexes could 
hardly be brought about by the accidents of ex- 
ternal influences. His trials, however, resulted 
in confirming this. No external influences 
seemed to have the slightest effect in changing 
the balance, which persisted in being about equal 
under each trial. In a curious Eupborbiaceous 
weed, Mercurialis annua, there were 105.85 fe- 
males to 100 males in 21,000 plants. In the com- 
mon hemp, another diwcious plant, 86 females 
to 100 males in 6,000 plants. He concludes his 
paper expressing his belief, from his experi- 
arly sex is not the result of any external 








’ conditions, but is determined at an earlier period 


than the ripening of the seed—a conclusion, as 
already noted, that American observers arrived 
at some years ago. 

....In the “Transactions of the Royal Venetian 
Institute of Sciences, Literature and Arts,”for the 
current year, Dr. CO. H. F. Peters, of Hamilton 





‘College Observatory, gives » summary (in 


Italian) of his investigations, made, last Autumn, 
in the European libraries for manuscripts of 
the catalogue of fixed stars contained in the 
Almagest of Ptolemy. The Almagest has been 
preserved in two ways—tbe Greek original and 
Arabic translations. It was first made known 
to Europe through the Arabic, the Greek text 
being afterward discovered among manuscripts 
brought from Constantinople by Cardinal Bes- 
sarion. The manuscript authority for the 
printed text of the Greek original was far from 
sufficient, either at its publication by Gryneus 
at Basel in 1538, or by Halma at Paris in 1817— 
1819. The manuscripts collated by Dr. Peters 
comprise two at Vienna (of which one is a Latin 
translation), six at Venice—all Greek; seven at 
Florence, of which four are Greek, one Arabic, 
and two Latin tranalations; three at Rome—all 
Greek, A number of codices which appear in 
library catalogues as manuscripts of the Alma- 
gest have turned out to be nothing more than 
astrological works. The best manuscripts of 
this Almagest star-catalogue appear to be those 
in the Biblioteca Marciana, in Venice. In one 
respect the Arabic translations are more service- 
able that the Greek originals. The latter regu- 
larly designated the fraction of a degree by its 
denominator only, giving its numeral letter an 
accent, but leaving it off when a whole number 
was understood. Thus KI’ meant 20}¢ degrees, 
while the same letters without the accent meant 
23 degrees. The liability thus presented for 
committing many sorts of mistakes is generally 
avoided by the more precise methods of the 
Arabic scribes. 


Biblical Research, 


Tue first half of Adolf Harnack’s edition of 
‘* The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” fills the 
first Heft of the second volume of Yon Gebhardt 
and Harnack’s “ Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur.” The 
text of the “Teaching,” with a German translation 
in parallel columns, and footnotes that bristle 
with patristic citations, fills sixty-four pages. 
Six pages more are occupied by a table of Scrip- 
ture citations and a double Greek index; and 
then follow the first hundred pages of the Pro- 
legomena, In respect to the text, the editor 
generally keeps closer to the manuscript than 
Bryennios, but sometimes inserts a» conjecture, 
In chapter i he retains owuatixav where Bryen- 
nios had adopted xocyixav (from the Apostolic 
Constitutions); likewise 62 further on, where 
Bryennios had altered it to dj. In chapter iv 
he adopts rojoeg in place of roffoec, In 
chapter vii, nearly at the end, he retains 
xeAeberc, present tense, instead of changing it 
to the fature, as Bryennios does. In chapter ix 
he inserts rd between rovro and xAdoya, “at the 
instance of Yon Gebhardt.” In chapter x he 
retains the Jeg of the manuscript, and reads 
‘Hosanna to the God of David.” In chapter 
xi he inserts ei 7), #0 a8 to make it read *‘ but 
he shall not remain except one day.” In chap- 
ter xii is a remarkable change by punctuation. 
The words civeow yap éfere are separated from 
the context by dashes, so that the construction 
is, ‘and afterward ye shall examine and know 
him (for ye shall have understanding) right and 
left. The German translation reads: “dann 
aber solit Ihr ihn priifen und das Rechte und 
das Falsche unterscheiden ; denn Ihr sollt Hin- 
sicht haben.” In chapter xiii he retains the re- 
peated “the first-fruit” which Bryennios 
omitted. In chapter xiv he retains rpooefopuodo. 
ynoduevor, but notes that it should perhaps be 
mpoefouodoynoduevot, In chapter xvi the 
onueiov éxmetdoeuc év ovpav@ is rendered “das 
Zeichen, dass sich der Himmel aufthut.” In 
the same chapter, retaining in’, he renders 
“‘werden gerettet von dem Verfluchten selbst.” 
That is, ‘shall be saved from the curse itself.” 

In translating chapter viii, Harnack, like a 
gocd scholar, uses the German names of the 
days of the week, The translation is tolerably, 
but not extremely close. The notes are far too 
rich and voluminous to be characterized in a 
brief notice. 

The Prolegomena, so far as this Heft goes, 
contain four sections and part of a fifth. The 
first section treats of the history of the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing” in the Church, and its transmission in the 
Constantinople manuscript. This section occu- 
pies nearly twenty-four pages, in which, accord- 
ing to the author’s judgment, the most import- 
ant conclusion is that the “ Teaching” originated 
in Egypt; but his arguments, though strong, do 
not amount to a demonstration. The second 
section, thirteen pages, treats of the title, the 
“‘ Addresse,” or persons intended to be reached, 
and the purpose of the treatise. The third sec- 
tion treats of the arrangement and composition 
of the treatise. In this section is given an elab- 
orate analysis or synopsis of the “‘ Teaching,” di- 
viding it first into its two obvious divisions, but 
making a third chief division of the sixteenth 
chapter. The fourth section treats of the 
sources of the “* Teaching,” in which he pute the 
latter part of the Epistle of Barnabas as one of 
the chief oncs, the rest being mainly Scriptural 
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In this section the New Testament passages, the 
parallel ones of the ‘‘ Teaching,” and other an- 
cient parallels, are exhibited in parallel columns. 
The fifth section, of which only the beginning is 
yet published, treats of the condition of the 
Church, and the time and place of composition 
of the writing, as indicated by the document. 
For the editor’s full conclusions respecting these 
important and interesting particulars, we have 
to wait till the second Heft is issued. 


The Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR JULY 27th. 











KINDNESS TO JONATHAN’S SON.—II Sam- 
vex IX, 1—18. 





Notes.—‘‘1s there yet any left? "—The descend- 
ants of Saul had nearly all perished, as is apt 
to be the case in the East on the succession of a 
new dynasty. Three of Saul’s sons had perished 
at Gilboa, dying when Sanl died, among whom 
was David’s friend Jonathan. Ishbosheth had 
been treacherously murdered after his defeat. 
Seven of Saul’s descendants had been *‘ hanged 
up,” or impaled after a three years’ famine, with 
the idea that their slaughter would appease the 
Lord’s anger for Saul’s sin inslaying the Gibeon- 
ites. The literal language of If Samuel xxi im- 
plies this, although we know better than was 
known in that barbarous age that God does not 
punish children for the sins of their fathers. 
There seems to have been almost none of Saul’s 
descendants left to dispute the throne except 


Jonathan’s son.———** Machir.”—A man who af- 
terward showed great kindness to David when he 
fled from his son Absolom.———* Lodebar.”’ —- 


The place is not known. It was east of the 
Jordan, near Mahanaim. See IL Sam. xvii, 
27.—“He fell on his face”—The sign of great 
reverence.-——-—“‘ Fear not.”—No wonder he 
feared. He was the last remnant of Saul’s large 
family. The rest had perished by violent 
deaths. If called for by the king the natural 
thought was that he was to be killed. He had 
acted prudently in hiding himself away with 
wealthy friends, as far as possible beyond Jor- 
dan. It is by no means clear that Ziba did a 
friendly act in telling David where he was. 
Afterward Ziba showed himself quite willing to 
endanger Mephibosheth’s life, in accusing him 
falsely to the king for the sake of getting a per- 
sonal advantage. “* Mephibosheth.” — His 
real name was Mephibaul, or Meribaal, the baal 
being the name of the heathen god; and it was, 
out of pious scruple, changed by some scribe to 
bosheth, which means shame, and was the term 
of contempt applied by later Jews to Baal, as if 
it were indecent to call a false god by his name. 
The names Mephibosneth and Ishbosheth show 
how the worship of Baal was practiced even in 
the royal family.———‘“ Hat bread.”—To eat 
bread at the king’s table was to be treated as a 
son. ‘A dead dog.”—Nothing could be 
more polite than for one to apply such a shame- 
ful designation to one’s self, 

Instruction,—It is a noble sentiment to desire 
to hold so in mind the favors we have received 
that we may express our gratitude for them even 
to their children. A noble heart is anxious al- 
ways to help somebody, to overflow everywhere 
with kindness, and especially where others have 
some ancestral claim. 

We must remember that the blessings which 
we receive from God we receive, as Mephibosheth 
received his, for the sake of another. We ask 
our prayers “ for Christ’s sake.” 

Thank God that we live in another age than 
the bloody age of David, when it was thought all 
right to murder people just because they were 
dangerous ; when a dethroned king’s sons were 
expected to be killed, and to save their life was a 
marked mercy. David was better than his 
age, but far from being a model for ours. He is 
to be judged, however, by his age, not ours. 

Thank God that in a free land such self-abase- 
ment is not cultivated as that which made 
Mephibosheth call himself a dead dog, and 
made him prostrate himself on the ground be- 
fore his father’s friend. When tyrants ceased 
to have the power of instant death these forms 
of servility ceased. 

Politeness and servility are two very different 
things. Politeness comes from a kind heart, 
which wishes well to others and defers to their 
feelings or wishes. Servility, such as we find in 
the cruel East, is a cringing quality, which pro- 
fesses to be one’s servant for the mere sake of 
escaping danger. 

We may well make the story of David and 
Jonathan’s s2n illustrate our own relations to 
God and his Son Jesus Christ. We are sinners 
against God. He does not reject us, but he 
accepts us, he treats us as sons, he invites us to 
his table, not because we are worthy, but be- 
cause of Jesus Christ our Lord, who loved us 
and died for us. Jesus is our Jonathan whom 
God loves, and for whose sake he loves us. 

We need feel no such fear of God as Mephi- 
bosheth felt for David. God himself loves us, 
We may love him with such a trustful love as 
casteth out all fear. 











Personalities. 


..CAPTAIN BRACONNIER, who has been for a 
long time an associate of Henry M. Stanley in 
connection with the International African Asso- 
ciation, describes Stanley, when busy about bis 
affairs, as a somber, dictatorial, harsh man, ex- 
pecting instant and unquestioning obedience 
from white or black inferiors and haughtily in- 
dependent of their suciety, advice or criticism. 
He seldom invites their deliberation over a mat- 
ter, however important, and if he does calla 
council, it invariably turns out to be one where 
his own views are expressed and accepted more 
than any one’s else regarded. Braconnier says 
that no man could ever make Stanley a friend— 
for one reason, because he professes absolute dis- 
belief in human nature’s better side. He is 
brusque, and the Lieutenant adds: 

“T never asked him for ‘reasons.’ Sometimes he 
would say to me, ‘ Braconnier, strike your tents; 
we start in ten minutes.’ Had I been foolish 
enough to say, * Where are we going?’ he would 
have answered: ‘Mind your own business, not 
mine,’ I have watched him smoking under his tent, 
knowing all the while his officers had no tobacco, 
and it would never occur to him to offer thema 
pipe.” 

.. According to the Canadian correspondent 
of the Toronto Globe there is a large number 
of direct descendants of Benedict Arnold now 
residing in the Dominion, chiefly in the counties 
of Leeds and Grenville. The writer adds that 
they are highly respected and prosperous, enjoy- 
ing much of that deserved esteem in which the 
present English representatives of the family 
are held, The sons of the traitor, Richard, Henry, 
and John, came to America in 1798, to take 
possession of the territory granted their father, 
18,400 acres of land in the two counties named. 
It may be mentioned in this coanection that no 
one interested in a careful presentation of the 
whole career of Arnold during the war, and the 
consideration of those causes other than British 
inducements which brought about his odious de- 
fection, should fail to read the powerful American 
historical novel ‘‘A Great Treason,” by Miss 
Hoppus, an English author whose special inves- 
tigations into the affair left little to be desired 
for completeness. 





....-Ram Chandra Bose, the eminent Hindu, 
preached in Chicago, a Sunday or two ago, to a 
congregution who were greatly charmed with his 
oratorical powers. He wore, on this occasion, 
his native costume, with its long, flowing robe of 


‘white material, and as his hair is also silvered, 


he presented a strikingly picturesque appear- 
ance. His accentuation of English is peculiar, 
but accurate, and the construction of his sen- 
tences uniformly idiomatic and elegant. The 
late Chunder Sen stated, on various occasions, 
that he had learned to write and speak our lan- 
guage with such terse felicity because of an al- 
most exclusive study of the writers of Queen 
Anne’s time. Ram Chandra Bose has pursued 
much the same course. 


--The famous Belgian journalist, Louis 
Hymans, was a sufficiently droll little caricature 
of humanity for it to be said of him that he 
never rose to make a speech without being 
heartily laughed at previous to his uttering a 
syllable. His colleague, the late Camille Berrn, 
was of large proportions and equally unique 
ensemble. Between the two editors, the Indé- 
pendence Belge was a never-withdrawn goad to 
Napoleon UI during his life. Whenever the 
latter hac reason to expect newspaper criticism 
he was almost certain to take up the Indépen- 
dence Belge before glancing over any other 
foreign sheet, and Hymans’s unsparing satire 
invariably seemed to sting him deepest. 


...-The late Mrs. John Mack, of this city, 
whose decease has closed the doors of one of the 
most attractive literary and social salons in our 
metropolis, was the grand-niece of the eminent 
Irish novelist, Gerald Griffin (upon whose 
manor occurred the events dramatized in the 
play of ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn,” from his own story 
**The Collegians”), the sister of Mra, Lucy C. 
Lillie, the well-known writer, and of Mr. Thomas 
W. White, of the Herald. Another sister was 
Mrs. Bernardo del Bal, whose philanthropic and 
religious activities in South America crowned 
her name with an aureole before her death, some 
fifteen years ago. 


. Dr. William M. Taylor celebrated, on Satur- 
day, June 28th, the thirty-first anniversary of his 
ordination. This occurred in a little Scotch vil- 
lage, a few miles from his humble birthplace. 
His grandfather’s name appears upon the list of 
elders of his first charge, and his father’s name 
is written among the rull of its membership. 
Dr. Taylor removed, within three or four years 
after his ordination, to Liverpool and remained 
there sixteen years, before accepting his Ameri- 
can call, 


...-Professor Jebb is now in Newport. Mrs. 
Jebb, his admired wife, is described as a fine- 
looking Scotch lady, a type of the matrons of 
her nationality,and with a strongly attractive, 
animated face. Professor Jebb.is short and 
— a 

a pleasant conversationalist on 
toplon, aud bas no iiking for being hones 


P ibbies, 


....A side show—A profile. 
...-Lrish matters—Potatoes and whisky, 


..Full many a Flower is born to blush un- 
seen. 


....A coat of arms—The garment bestowed in 
charity. 





....A number of Pennsylvania speculators, 
having a taste for high art, have been done in 
oil. 


..A Frenchman is teaching a donkey to talk. 
What we want in this country is a man who will 
teach donkies not to talk. 


..‘*What is the name of your cat, sir?” 
‘* His name was William,” said the host, ‘ until 
he had fits. Since then we have called him Fitz- 
william.” 


. One of the reasons urged by the advocates 
o! the postal delivery system in a small city was 
that the office should seek the man, not the man 
the office. 


..- Native : ‘* Well, how do you like our town?” 
Str anger : : “Very nice place, Just consider that 
there are twenty-two trains on which you can 
leave it daily.” 


..El Mahdi has posted up notices that he 
will give no quarter. Somebody seems to have 
been tackling him for a subscription to the 
Bartholdi pedestal. 


.. Man-out-of-the-boat: “I say—you, there 
—throw me that rope—I’m sinking—quick-- 
now!” Tramp: “Yes, an’ after I t’rowed de 
rope to yer, its jus’ like enough you’d want me 
to haul you in.” 


.... Jones gives out to his friends that he will 
spend the Summer between Saratoga and New- 
port. He claims, in the after-argument with 
his conscience, that his modest Connecticut cot- 
tage is between the two resorts. 


..Achap from the country, stopping at one 
of the hotels, sat down to dinner. Upon the 
bill of fare being handed to him by the waiter, 
he remarked that he “didn’t care "bout readin’ 
now ; he’d wait till after dinner,” 


.-“*I’ve always been a Dimmycrat, but I'll 
vote for Logan this toime,” exclaimed an enthu- 
siastic Irishman on the glorious Fourth. When 
asked his reasons, he replied: “Shure an the 

f papers sez he murders the English; and, be the 
, powers, oi’m down on the English!” 


..--“*Does your head ever swim, Mr. Snif- 
kins?” asked little Tom Popinjay of his sister's 
beau. ‘Yes, Tommy, I suffer occasionally from 
dizziness,” replied the slim, “I thought s0,” 
said Tommy, ‘Pa said he would pitch you into 
the horse pond, only your head would keep you 
from sinking.” 


....The Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin says of a 
widower of that place, who, a short time ago 
married his seventh wife, that ‘‘he waived the 
customary tour and buckled down to his daily 
calling asif he had become convinced that life 
is too real and earnest in its sunset for any dis- 
play of foolishness.” 


...-English joke: Two pedestrians in a road, 
examining a dead weasel: Wagg: “I say it’s a 
weasel!” Grigg: “I say it’s a stoat!” Wagg: 
“My dear fellow, a stoat’s so weasily distin- 
guished!” Grigg: ‘A weasel’s stoatally differ- 
ent, my dear fellow!” They proceeded un- 
abashed on their tour. 


.-A Washington letter says: ‘A lady was 
much surprised recently upon receiving notice 
from ber dusky cook that she was about to leave 
her service in order te enter the holy state of 
matrimony. ‘Why,’ said she, ‘I did not even 
know you had an admirer.’ ‘Ob, yes’m, fur 
some time.’ ‘Who is it, Mary?’ ‘Don’t you 
*member, Miss Lizzie, that I ‘tended a fune’l 
"bout two weeks ago? It’s the corpse’s hus- 
band.’ ” 

THE FOURTH. 
A little pistol— 
But a toy— 
A little powder 
And a boy. 


A little blowing 
In the barrel, 
A little angel’s 
Bright apparel. 
—Boston Post. 
....A lady in a suburban town was called to 
the front door the other day by the ringing of 
the bell. She saw the ‘‘deliverer” of an 
encyclopedia publishing house, who asked: 
“Does Dr. —— live here?” ‘ Yes,” was the 
reply: “what do you want?” ‘I have an 
encyclopedia for him in my wagon,” said the 
young man, “and would like to leave it.” 
“Is it a big one?” asked the lady. “Yes,” 
was the reply. “Well,” she murmured, “I 
don’t know what the doctor bought that thing 
for. Iam sure he will never learn how to ride 
it. And a big one, too! Well, well, some men 
are fools.” 
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BAPTIST. 

CLOUSE, H. H., ord. in Van Horne, Ia, 

COREY, I. W., ord. in Shabbana, Il), 

DODSLEY, Josgrs E., ord. in Chappaqua, N. Y. 

FARGO, L, accepts call to Tiskilwa, Ill. 

FAUNOE, W. H. P., ord. in Springfield, Mass, 

FOLWELL, Groner N., Waterbury, Conn., 
called to Union Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FOLWELL, J. K., Athens, N. Y., resigns. 

FRASER, A. H., ord, in Boonville, N. Y. 

FRUM, D. Y., ord. at Center Point, W. Va. 

FULLER, P. W., accepts call to Kassom, Minn. 

GIRDWOOD, J. H., accept# call to Chesaning, 
Mich. 

GOFF, Atvix E,, ord. in North Stonington, 
Conn. 

HAMILTON, H. J., ord. in Mullica Hill, N. J. 

HUGHES, E. B:, ord. in South Colton, N. Y. 

JONES, P. W., ord. at Centerville, Ia, 

SAGE, J. H., accepts call to Athens, N, Y. 

LAWSON, A. G., D.D., Brooklyn, becomes Cor- 
responding Seeretary of the Missionary 
Union. 

MARTIN, J. J., accepts call to Bowne, Mich, 

MOSCRIP, P. 8., accepts call to Jerseyville, Ill. 

NICHOLS, C. E., ord, in Genoa, N. Y. 

NUNN, 8. J., ord. at Mapes, D. T. 

PLUMLEY, A., Livermore, Ill., resigns, 

READER, J. J., Ilion, N. Y., accepts call to 
Marblehead, Mass, 

ROCKWELL, Burrow O., ord. in Kendallville, 
Ind. 

SAGE, E. C., accepts call to Urbana, O. 

SAPHORE, E. W., ord. in Passyunk, Penn. 

STILWELL, H. F., ord. in Freehold, N. J. 

STODDARD, E. P., ord. in Carthage, N. Y. 

THICKSTUN, T. F., Pella, Ia., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

APPLETON, F. G., ord. in Oberlin, O. 

ALLEN, F. L., Walpole, N. H., called to Enfield, 
Conn, 

BATTEY, R. H., Wazata, accepts call to Maple- 
ton and Sterling, Minn. 

BINGHAM, E. B., Brooklyn, invited to supply 
First ch., Woodstock, Conn. 

BORTON, J. E., Ransom, Mich., resigns, 

BOSTWICK, A. R., ord. in Hudson, Mich. 

BOWERS, ALBextT, Huntirgton, W. Va., accepts 
call to Ruggles, O, 

CALHOUN, N. M., Cleveland, O., called to First 
cb,, Milford, Conn, 

CLAPP, D. H.,, ord. mn Oberlin, O, 

COLEMAN, G. A., Corning, Ia,, accepts call to 
Wymore, Neb, 

DENISON, DanieL, Middle Haddam, Conn., re- 
signs. 

DE RIEMER, Wi1114M E., accepts call to New 
Hampton, Ia. 

. DILL, Artuur C,, ord. in Spearfish, Dak, 

EVEREST, C. H., accepts call to Meriden, Conn, 

FIFIELD, ©. W., Champion, accepts call to 

Harrisville, N. Y. 

GOODRICH, CHarizs L., ord. in Plainfield, 
N. J. 

, GRINNELL, 8. 8., Des Moines, accepts call to 
Rockford, Ia, 

HAMLIN, Cyrvs, Council Bluffs, Ia., resigns. 

HATHAWAY, D. E., Chenango Forks, accepts 
call to Sidney Plains, N. Y. 

INGALLS, F. T., Atchison, called to First ch,, 
Emporia, Kan. 

KILMER, C. H., ord, in Maine, N. Y. 


MANCHEE, Witu1a, of er ome call 
to Second Reformed ch., Lodi, N. J 


MARPLE, A., ord. in Linwood, eames 


MARTIN, Gronos E., First ch., Brockton, Mass., 
calied to Third ch., St. Louis, Mo. 


METCALF, RB, D., Londonderry, accepts call to 
Ww. Townshend, Vt. 


ODLIN, J. B., ord. in Hope, Dak. 

OUSLEY, B. F., ord, in Oberlin, O. 

PARKER, Tuomas, Ada, Mich., resigns. 

PEABODY, A. B., Stratham, N. H., called-to 
Boxborough and South Acton, Mass, 

PORTER, ent C., ord, in awe ch,,Green- 
wich, Conn. 

POST, Means, San José, Cal., accepta call to 

Sterling, il. 

PRENTICE, D. N., inst. in North Middleboro, 
Mass. 


— F. G., ord. in Talladega College; 


ROBERTSON, Anovus A., Massena, N, Y., called 
to Vergennes, Vt. 

SAVAGE, J. W., Tower Hill ch,, Lawrence, 
Mass., accepte call to Lake Linden, _- 

Df. accepts call to Aurelia, Ia. ee 
Gronrce L., Riverside, Cal., accepts 

SMITDolumbia ch’, Oincinnati, O- 

SNELL, ener ary in Talladega College, 
Ala. 


NYDER, Henay 8., will supply for a year at 

Northford, Conn. 

STONE, ©. A., Racine, Wis., Called to Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

STRONG, Jostan, called to First ch,, Chelsea, 
Mass. 

THING, M. P. J., ord. in Linwood, Neb, 

TIBBETS, — D., Cromwell, accepts call to 


TYLER. A North Weymouth, Mase, seeepta 
VOORID, J. 8 Andover Seminary, called 4 
RTE ces cate in Guilford, Conn, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 17, 1284. 








Washington Hotes. 


Tue nomination of Grover Cleveland ful- 
fills the expectations of most people in Washing- 
ton who have been watching the course of events, 
Mr. Cleveland is, of course, wholly unknown in 
Washington. He has never visited the city since 
he became prominent in public life, and it is 
doubtfal if half a dozen senators or members en- 
joy his personal acquaintance. His well-known 
adherence to Civil Service Reform ideas leads 
many Republican officeholders to hope that, if 
elected, lie will not consent to auch sweeping 
changes in the personnel of the public service as 
most Democrats desire. 


....The General Deficiency Bill provides for 
the payment of the third installment of New Or- 
leans prize money, generally known as the 
* Farragut prize money.” The amount appro- 
priated has to be distributed among about 5,000 
claimants, It will take six weeks or two months 
to make the necessary computations and prepa- 
rations, and it is desirable that the claimants 
should know that no claim ean be paid until 
that time has elapsed, and that in no case can 
applicants forward their claims by a visit to 
Washington. 


...-Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, who goes to Berlin 
to smooth over our diplomatic unpleasantness 
there, is rather a disappointed man, apparently. 
Atany rate he is disgusted with the presen, 
Congress, in which it seems impossible for any 
man to accomplish any positive legislative work. 
Bo he is glad to get away. No doubt he will 
spend a pleasant year at Berlin, in spite of the 
bad feeling which Mr. Sargent caused there. 

...-The adjournment of Congress was unat- 
tended by any “‘scenes,” The public attendance 
was very small during the closing days of the 
session, The families of the senators and mem- 
bers went away—that is, most of them—wecks 
ago. The Washington public has found but little 
in the present Congress to invite a journey tothe 
capitol. There has never been a duller or quieter 
ending of a session. 


....Benator Pendleton, of Ohio, has a 
grudge against the McLeans of Cincinnati, 
and he has seton foot an investiyation of the 
signal service of the Army, General Hazen, who 
is at the head of it, is the son-in-law of Washing- 
ton Mclean and aman who rather enjoys a 
fight. So the battle will probably be a lively 
one at the next session of Congress. 


....One of the curious things done by Con- 
gress at the close of the session was to appro- 
priate $6,000 for the purchase of 1,000 copics of 
the elaborate work on the portraits of Washing- 
ton, prepared by Mies Elizabeth Bryant John- 
ston and published by James R. Osgood & Co., 
of Boston. A new edition of the work will now 
be issued. 

....Again it is reported that certain of the 
employés of the Stamp Division of the Post Of- 
fice Department have been stealing large quan- 
tities of new stamps in sheets and disposing of 
them to outsiders, It is said that such depre- 
dations have been going on for a long time, the 
value of the stamps thus taken being estimated 
at several thousand dollars, 


... Steps will at once be taken to locate the 
site of the Garfield monument for which Con- 
gress has made an appropriation, It may go to 
lowa Circle in the northern part of the city, 
or to one of the circles south of the capitol, The 
monument is erected chiefly from funds raised 
by the Society of the Army of the Cumberland. 


.... Postmaster-General Gresham is going to 
resign inthe Autumn or by December, to accept 
the place now filled by Circuit-Justice Drum- 
mond, of Illinois, It is thought that Mr. Hatton, 
the first assistant postmaster-general, will be 
allowed to run the department during the few 
months at the end of the administration. 


.»..Becretary Chandler is deeply disappointed 
by the revelations of fraud in his department. 
He thinks he would have secured appropriations 
for new cruisers and the completion of the 
monitors if he had not suffered from the frauds 
in the medical department. 


... It costa the Government something when 
seats are contested in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Treasury Department bas issued 
warrants for #44,550, on account of the sala- 
ries and expenses of contestants during the 
first seasion of the Forty-eighth Congress. 


... Residents at Nantucket will be delighted 
to know that Congress has provided $20,000 for 
a cable to connect the island with the main land 
and for the establishment of a signal service 
station on the island. 

...-Mr. Blaine has closed his house here, and 
sent all his furniture and books to Maine. 
Whether elected or defeated in November, he 
does not wisk to spend the coming Winter in 
Washington. 

...- Senator Cullom, of Illinois, has been aeri- 
ously ill with nervous prostration. He has been 
staying at the residence of Senator Palmer, of 
Michigan, during his sickness, 

..»-General Rosecrans is going to travel over 
the country this Summer and investigate the 


soldiers’ homes, A new one is to be established 
weat of the Mississippi. 





Literature 


{The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be idered by us an equt: to thetr pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 








JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE ON 
THE IDEAS OF PAUL.* 





Wuatever reception Dr. Clarke’s last 
volume is likely to receive among his Uni- 
tarian friends, outside that circle we should 
not be surprised to learn that it gets a 
warmer welcome than anything he has 
written on theology. 

It differs in fewer points and corresponds 
in more points and more closely with the 
general faith of believers. Its tone is affirma- 
tive, sometimes to the verge of aggressive- 
ness, and it glows with admiring sympa- 
thy with the apostle and his ideas. The 
evangelical theology is approached in a 
better spirit. The author dces not lump it 
all together as one common massa perdi- 
tionis, fit only to be rejected; but identifies 
a heart of goodnegs and truth in it which 
he is anxious to save and to preach. Even 
as to many points which the general Chris- 
tian public would hesitate long tocommend 
in an orthodox divine, presented, as they 
are here, in the softened and sympathetic 
form of a mediating Unitarianism, they have 
very much the appearance of orthodoxy. 

The character of the work is happily 
described in the title. It is not a life, nor a 
commentary, but an interpretation. It is 
‘* The Ideas of the Apostle Paul Translated 
into their Modern Equivalents.” 

The author sets himself right with the 
mass of believers at once by adminis- 
tering some wholesome corrections in the 
first chapter to Mr. O. B. Frothingham 
and Mr. Victor Schoelcher, whose disparag- 
ing estimates of the apostle rankle in his 
memory. Against the brilliant but more 
antithetic than just summary of Renan he 
arrays telling tact: that destroy it. The 
volume opens with a general estimate of 
the character and influence of the apostle 
as well as of the influences which resulted 
in his conversion andin his type of apostle- 
ship. 

He dates all from the death of Stephen, 
in whom he finds the germ of the Pauline 
doctrine, and whose death was a disaster 
more than compensated for in the fact that 
it gave Paul to the Church. No doupt is 
raised that Christ did not really show bim- 
self to the apostle in the way to Damascus, 
though the history as given in the Book of 
the Acts and in the epistles is interpreted 
so as to deprive it of much of its extraor- 
dinary character. Atleast we gather this 
from several passages, among others from 
that on page 280, where we read: 

“The ideal Christ of Paul, with whom he lived 
in intimate communion, must not be conceived 
on the one hand as a creature of the imagina- 
tion, or as an abstraction separated from the 
formal Jesus; nor, on the other hand, as an ex- 
ceptional, miraculous, or supernatural manifes- 
tation given to Paul alone.” 

This impression is given also in a striking 
quotation from Mozoomdar, in ‘‘The Ori- 
ental Christ,” describing what Dr. Clarke 
receives as a genuine revelation of Jesus as 
the Son of God in him, 

Considering the violence of Dr. Clarke’s 
attack on Baur, and his judgment of him 
in other relations as the victim of a theory, 
we read with surprise such a passage as 
this (p. 284): 

“That Paul never regarded Ubrist as God is 
the opinion of the leading scholars of the Con- 
tinent, who study his writings with the perfect 
impartiality of emancipated critics . , . Baur, 
for instance.” 

Baur is a meager citation to fill the capa- 
cious hold of so large a phrase as ‘‘ scholars 
with the perfect impartiality of emancipated 
critics.” It is no less out of character with 
the rest of the book to find Dr. Clarke tak- 
ing Paul out of the company of witnesses 
to the resurrection of Jesus in this way: 

‘* When Paul makes the resurrection of Jesus 
the all-important fact in Christianity, he is not 
speaking of any physical return of the body 
from the grave; for of that he had no personal 
knowledge. The resurrection of Jesus was to 





* Tue Ipgas oF THE APposTLE PauL TRANSLATED 
INTO THEIR MoDERN EQUIVALENTS. By JAMES FREE- 
Man CLARKE. Jas. RB. Osgood & Co. Boston: 1664. 
16m0., pp. xiv, 436. 








him the knowledge of his risen Master, com- 
munion and intercourse with that risen Mas- 
ter,” etc, 

This is all the more remarkable, as the 
volume contains (p. 304) at least one elo- 
quent assertion of the resurrection of Jesus, 
in connection with which it may stand as 
an illustration of the tendency of the school 
to which Dr. Clarke belongs to reduce the 
solid substance of Christianity to ideas, and 
to find its power in them. 

This is the defect which lingers in the 
book and which will qualify the general 
acceptance of it. It standsin too close a 
relation to Schenkel’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” in 
which the divine reality and objective sub- 
stantiality of that personal and historic life 
is evaporated into a character and the di- 
vinity of Jesus made to consist too ex- 
clusively in the divinity of Lis character 
and spirit. 

Dr. Clarke follows in the same line when 
he represents Christianity as having its 
substance in the divine ideas of the Apostle 
Paul. We, too, follow with him with admir- 
ing consent; but we do not stop with him, 
or, at least, when he seems to. Schenkel’s 
book, as an addition to the literature of 
Christ’s Life has been of the greatest use. 
It has opened a new view of it to the 
Church; but this is only as it is taken as 
one new view from a point higher in the 
ascent of the human mind toward the truth. 
With Schenkel’s definitions and limitations 
thrown around it, the summit itself sinks to 
a poor hillock, which hardly breaks the 
dead level of ordinary life. 

In the same way we tuke Dr. Clarke’s 
book with us in the studies of faith. It is 
then a masterly help. We are willing to 
believe that he designed it for this use; but, 
should the belittling interpretation require 
us to accept, with this noble and inspiring 
treatise, the proposition that Christianity is 
nothing more than vital ideas, even the di- 
vine and regenerating ideas of Paul, we 
shall have to part here with Dr. Clarke as 
our guide while we climb on in the strength 
of the very thoughts and views he has es- 
tablished in our minds. 

The amount and quality of the assistance 
he has given is great. The most orthodox 
reader has neither frequent nor great occa- 
sion to proclaim that he is misunderstood. 
The chapter on “ The Antagonism of Law 
and Grace,” for example, shows a profound 
appreciation of some of the deepest prob- 
lems of the Gospel, it it does not hit the ab- 
solute center of the debate over the anti- 
nomy implied in the relation between salva- 
tion by faith and by works. Much the 
same remark may be made of the chapter 
on the “ Translation of Justification by 
Faith into Some of its Modern Equivalents.” 


The doctrine of evil does not differ 
greatly from that which is currentin ortho- 
dox New England circles, except as to the 
permanent effect of the Fall and the race 
connection with Adam, though, when Dr. 
Clarke’s views as to the heredity and race 
solidarity are put into the problem, even 
this exception would require to be modi- 
fied. The seriousness of Dr. Clarke’s 
mind and the firm hold which the profound 
doctrines of the Christian system have on 
him is illustrated in his discussion of the 
Pauline view of the decrees of God, as to 
which, after he has worked off the first fer- 
mentation and put himself right as to his 
associates, he settles down into a very Cal- 
vinistic type. 

The widest differences relate, as might 
be expected, to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment and the expiation of sin by the death 
of Christ. This is a subject which is 
peculiarly unmanageable on the theory 
that Christianity is resolvable in any sense 
into a system of ideas. But cven as to 
this subject we find Dr. Clurke settling 
down, on page 318, into the candid confes- 
sion that ‘beneath all these (orthodox) 
theories there remains the substantial truth 
that in the human mind there is a per- 
manent antagonism between ideas of jus- 
tice and of mercy.” 

As to the Scriptures, Dr. Clarke does not 
define his position distinctly enough to sat- 
isfy the requirements of exact dogmatics. 
Along with much which is suggestive, 
timely, and to the point, he seems to take 
refuge at last in a vague inspiration which 
melts into poetic afflatus and nowhere 
separates itself from the reach of humanity. 

After all the allowance required by what 





we must speak of as defects of this nature 
is made, the book remains a large and noble 
and inspiring and helpful contribution to 
the attempt to realize what Christianity is 
and to assimilate its substance in the life of 
the race. The character given to the apos- 
tle amounts to his vindication from much 
of the narrow, bitter, and belittling re- 
proaches which it has been the fashion to 
cast upon him among writers of the hu- 
manistic liberal school. We hope it will 
do much to give a turn to the tide. Not 
the least of the merits of the book, we ob- 
serve in closing, is its sound, definite and 
Christian theism. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 








Wuy are there no English or American books 
on administrative law is a question constantly 
asked by foreigners. And they are apt to be met 
by the counter question, What is administrative 
law? This reply always grieves the foreigner. 
To him, administrative law seems quite as neces- 
sary and important « thing as moral law. And 
yet this reply indicates the true answer to bis 
question. We have had almost no treatises on 
administrative law, because the English and 
American public have not, until recently, felt 
the wants which such books would meet, 

Administrative law treats of the functions of 
government in its executive department, and the 
methods, principles, and. aims with which they 
are carried out. It deals with questions of pub- 
lic safety and public health, of state regulation 
of trade, of education, of factory laws, of poor 
laws, and of a variety of similar subjects not 
easy to classify—of almost all questions, in 
short, involving an exercise against the individ- 
ual of government authority, whether national, 
state, or municipal. It occupies the interme- 
diate ground between jurisprudence und politi- 
cal economy. 

Two reasons may be given why we have not 
developed the theory of administrative law. In 
the first place, it is not law at all in the English 
sense of the word. Only a small part of it takes 
the form of positive command. It is a state- 
ment of principles—purely declaratory. To this 
the German jurists felt no objection, many of 
them holding that all good law should approach 
that form; but English lawyers were bound to 
regard it with contempt. The second reason 
against its acceptance in America and England 
was still stronger. We did not want to have 
police government or anything like it. We hated 
government interference in itself and wanted no 
principle on which it could be widely justified , 
Sometimes it had to be brought in, to avoid 
worse evils; then we were willing to accept it as 
a makeshift, but not as a precedent. Even when 
Bentham had cleared the grcund for such work, 
none cared to occupy it. 

Such apathy was possible at the beginning of 
the century. It is not possible to-day. New so- 
cial problems have arisen which cannot be met 
piecemea]. Railroads have superseded turnpikes ; 
factories have superseded handicraft. We have 
learned to recognize dangers to public health 
and public morals—dangers which individual 
effort is powerless to oppose. And yet our legis- 
lation is much of it done at hap-hazard. There 
is a bewildering multitude of facts ; an equally 
bewildering want of principles ; and we are be- 
ginning to feel the need of books to meet this 
want; books which shall sift the evidence, offer 
a well-arranged digest of the facts, and indicate 
some principles to guide us in using them. 

In finance, we have had such books ; but not 
elsewhere. We have been compelled to rely 
mainly on Congressional Documents or Parlia- 
mentary Papers, with some help from other re- 
ports of various kinds, These have been inac- 
cessible and unwieldy. Of late, some of our 
publishers, especially the Putnams, have issued 
a number of useful monographs on these sub- 
jects ; some of the articles in Lalor’s ‘‘ Cyclop»- 
dia of Political Science” serve the same purpose ; 
while Mr. W. C. Ford, in his ‘‘ American Citizen's 
Manual” gives a good general survey of the 
ground, 

Bat we have as yet nothing so comprehensive 
or systematic as the concise volumes now appear- 
ing from the press of Macmillan & Co. Their 
aim is a practical one : ‘To meet the demand for 
accessible information on the ordinary condi- 
tions and current terms of our political life.” 
But along with the facts and explanations they 
contain a great deal of useful theory. The title, 
and dates are as follows: 1, ‘‘Central Govern- 
ment,” H. D. Traill, 1881; 2, ‘‘The Electorate 
and the Legislature,” Spencer Walpole, 1881 ; 3 
Local Government,” M. D. Chalmers, 1883 ; 4, 
‘* Justice and Police,” Frederick Pollock, not yet 
ready; 5, ‘The National Budget—Debt, Taxes 
and Rates,” A.J. Wilson, 1882 ; 6, ‘‘The State and 
Education,” Henry Craik, just ready ;7, ‘‘The 
Poor Law,” Rev. T. W. Fowle, 1882; 8, ‘‘The 
State in its Relation to Trade,” T, H. Farrer, 
1883 ; 9, ‘The State in Relation to Labor,” W 
8, Jevons, 1882 ;10, ‘The Land Laws,” Frederick 
Pollock, 1888; 11, “State and Church,” Arthur 
Elliot, 1882; 12, “Foreign Relations,” Spencer 
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Walpole, 1882; 13, “India,” J. 8. Cotton, and 
** The Colonies,” E. J. Payne, 1883. 

Such names as those of Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Sir Thomas Farrer, or Professor Jevons, speak 
for themselves ; and the standard of excellence is 
remarkably well maintained. The interest for 
American readers of course varies exceedingly. 
Those volumes relating to the machinery of the 
English Government will be little read here ; and 
the same thing may be said of those on Foreign 
and Colonial Relations, on the Poor Laws, per- 
haps of that on State and Church. Those on 
the Budget and the Land Laws, will be more 
widely read ; the former for its practical, the lat- 
ter for its historical interest. That on Educa- 
tion, if it proves as good as we have a right to 
expect, will command a great deal of attention 
on both sides of the water. 

But the two books of most immediate impor- 
tance for Americans are those on the Relations 
of the State to Labor and to Trade. In both of 
these matters we have much to learn from Eng- 
lish experience. The problems are nearly the 
same on both sides of the water, but England is 
in advance of us in her attempts to deal with 
them. They are by no means solved, but they 
have been more thoroughly investigated and 
more vigorously attacked by them than by us, 
The results achieved and the lessons to be learned 
are nowhere so well set forth. as in these two 
books. The work could not have fallen into 
more competent hands, The book on Labor was 
written by the late Professor Jevons, probably 
the ablest thinker in his line since the death of 
Mill; that on Trade is by Sir Thomas Farrer, 
whose long experience as Secretary of the Eng- 
lish Board of Trade has given him a more varied 
practical knowledge than is possessed by any 
other living man, 

Jevons’s book starts out with the question, why 
do we, in general, uphold the rule of laissez 
faire, and yet in large classes of cases invoke 
government interference? And over and over 
again we are brought back to the conclusion 
that there is no general distinction possible. 
Each case of interference must be decided on its 
own merits. It is an obvious general principle, 
for instance, that the state should allow a pai- 
ent great power over his child. But the courts 
will interfere in case of brutal chastisement ; the 
legislature will interfere to prevent some kinds 
of factory work, or enforce some kind of educa- 
tion. There is a general presumption that the 
parent will do what is best for his child without 
interference ; but in each of these cases the. facts 
rebut that presumption. In like manner there 
is a tacit presumption that the let-alone policy 
will work well in general; but in a great many 
specific cases we find that it does not. 

Of the right of the state to interfere wherever 
the general good demands it, Jevons admits no 
doubt. But it is a dangerous right to exercise. 
A good interference may be a bad precedent. 
What is good for one set of interests is bad for 
another. Legislation in regard to labor has al- 
most always been class legislation. That of 
England for five centuries was devised for the 
benefit of land-owners and trade guilds, Its aim 
was to keep agricultural wages low, and crafts- 
men’s wages high. Therefore they used every 
means to keep men in agriculture and out of 
handicraft, No man was allowed to work at any 
trade unless he was brought up to it. Long ap- 
prenticeships were enforced, monopolies were en- 
couraged. Luckily the judges favored freedom 
of trade, and contrived pretty much to nullify 
the law. 

The legislation of the present century has been 
of a different and better character. One main 
problem deals with child labor, the other with 
trades-unions. By the succession of Factory 
Acts from 1802 to 1878, children’s labor was lim- 
ited, first in textile factories, then in mines, 
finally in almost all cases which the law can 
reach. Honrs of labor were shortened, and 
school instruction made compulsory. 

Much more perplexing was the question how 
to deal with trades-unions, The old combina- 
tion laws were extremely severe against them. 
They had been framed in the interest of the 
land-owners, to prevent strikes of agricultural 
laborers. At the beginning of the present cen 
tury all agreements for the purpose of raising 
wages were illegal, Under this law, men were 
transported to Australia for acts perfectly inno- 
cent in themselves. But these combination laws 
were a failure, When partially successful, they 
suppressed good more than evil. Combinations 
were not prevented ; they were turned into con- 
spiracies. The most stringent of these laws 
were repealed in 1821. Since 1871 and 1876 
trades-unions have obtained fairer legal recog- 
nition. But the problem even now is in a most 
unsatisfactory state. The public is quite at a 
loss to know how much good and how much evil 
they involve. Undoubtedly, they have their 
good sides ; but they are apt to show the public 
their bad sides. As a rule, they are exclusive; 
they tend toward socialism, and they do not en- 
courage a high quality of work. The absence 
of any distinct public opinion on these ques- 
tions was felt in the United States in the tele- 
graph strike of last Summer, and in the early 
stages of the railroad strikes of 1877. 

Books like Jevons’s are of great use in clearing 
the public mind on points like this. As to what 





constitutes conspiracy he speaks with no uncer- 
tain voice, and makes his point strongly. 
‘‘ Many of the ordinary arrangements of society 
hang upon the tacit assumption that individuals 
will act as individuals.” If I, as an individual, 
walk down a narrow street, it is a perfectly 
innocent act. That street is calculated to meet 
the wants of ordinary travel. But if I agree 
with a thousand others to walk up and down 
that street at a particular time, with the intent 
to obstruct public business, the act assumes a 
totally different character. The analogy with 
some of our most troublesome labor questions 
scarcely needs comment. 

The relations of the state to trade are even 
more varied than its relations to labor, And it 
is wonderful how much Farrer has succeeded 
in condensing into 180 pages. The forms 
of administration, the interpretation of con- 
tracts, mercantile law, monopolies in gencral, 
patents and copyright, post-office and telegraph, 
railways, shipping, foreign trade, taxation, pub- 
lic safety, war measures—all these and some 
other less important subjects are dealt with, 
briefly, of course, but not superficially. 


Freedom of contract and competition is sup- 
posed to be the rule, state interference the ex- 
ception. But practically the state is ready to 
interfere in the interpretation of ulmost any 
contract, A man binds himself to do a particu- 
lar thing. Some unforeseen circumstances arise, 
and it af once becomes a question how that 
affects his obligation. The state steps in and 
decides what he presumably intended. Every 
contract leaves a great many things unsaid, and 
the state decides what is meant, by taking the 
customs of the trade into account. Thus mer- 
cantile law has grown up. First, business men 
form the habit of doing things in a particular 
way ; then the courts enforce this habit where 
there is no reason to the contrary; finally 
the legislature incorporates it into a statute and 
makes it universal. 

Of course neither the courts nor the legislature 
can, a8 a rule, undertake to protect a man 
against his own mistakes, Caveat emptor—let 
the buyer look out for himself. But there are a 
great many cases where this has proved impos- 
sible ; and here the question of state interference 
arises. We have the choice of two means, We 
can either undertake to hold the trades respon- 
sible—criminally responsible, if necessary, or 
we can undertake a system of government super- 
vision by which buyers shall know what they get, 
and be protected from extortion, But we cannot 
do both. If we have government supervision we 
weaken individual reeponsibility, There is a 
striking instance of this in England’s shipping 
legislation to-day. It is a criminal act to send a 
ship to sea in an unseaworthy condition ; and 
the Board of Trade is empowered to detain all 
such ships from going to sea, If now, after an 
accident, they attempt to hold the owner crim- 
inally liable, the answer is that it was the busi- 
ness of the Board of Trade to prevent such a 
ship from going to sea; and juries will regular- 
ly acquit the owner on that ground. 


A monopoly affords the extreme case where 
the buyer is unable to protect himself, and, 
therefore, calls most directly for state interfer- 
ence. Three different measures are proposed. 
1. Government ownership and management. 
This is sometimes desirable where it can be well 
carried out; but in most cases the remedy is 
worse than the disease. History shows a few 
successes and a good many failures. 2. Limita- 
tion of profits. This is a favorite idea with 
many people, and is often applied to railroads in 
this country. But it is bad. It hurts the cor- 
poration and does not help the public. It simply 
makes managers less wide-awake and more lax. 
They will not reduce charges, but will increase 
expenses—a much easier way to bring down the 
profits. Farrer gives a most remarkable account 
of the attempt, now abandoned, to apply the 
principle of limitation of dividend to English 
gas companies, and of itsutterfailure, 3, Strict 
regulation of charges. This cannot be con- 
demned off-hand, but it is extremely difficult 
and sometimes dangerous to carry out. It was 
a prevalent system a few generations ago. 
Whether we are ever likely to be forced back 
upon itisa dark question, We cannot more 
worthily conclude than by quoting the words of 
Farrer himself : 


“The sacred name of freedom has been largely 
used of late by those who were not formerly its 
friends; to uphold a very different cause—viz., the 
sanctity of vested interests. With such advocacy of 
freedom I have no sympathy. But that there is a 
real danger to true freedom, and to the sor of 
character which it creates, in the constant demand 
for gov ernment interference I cannot doubt. Treat 
grown men or women as incapable of judging and 
acting for themselves, and you g> far to make them 
incapable. Our daily lifeis beginning already to be 
hedged round by inspections, regulations, and pro- 
hibitions. The coming democracy has much of 
promise in it; but one of its failings is impatience. 
It cannot bear to see an evil slowly cure itself, which 
can, as it imagines, be cured at once by the use of 
its own overwhelming force. It is passionately 
benevolent and passionately fond of power. To 
preserve individual liberty in trade, as in other 
matters, from the impatient action of philanthropy, 
will probably be one of the great difficulties of the 
future.” 





RECENT FICTION. 


Tue author of Vice Versa, Mr. F. Anstey 
[Guthrie], in his second story, which lies before 
us, The Giant's Robe, has written a hook ex- 
clusively for adult readers, which the fascinating 
account of the exchanged identities of Dr. Grim- 
stone and his pupil hardly was, The peculiar 
name of the new story is derived from the lines 
in Macbeth : 

“ Now does he fee) his title 
Hang loose upon him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief,” 


Its leading idea is not markedly original, In the 
admission of this fact, made by Mr. Anstey in 
hie preface, he is, to say the least, conservative. 
His hero is Mark Ashburn, a young school 
teacher, who finds time to dabble in literary 
work and sigh for literary honors, and who pub- 
lishes as his own the manuscript of a tale which 
a friend has entrusted to his care during the 
latter’s indefinite absence from England, in the 
East. This absence Ashburn has had every 
reason to believe perpetual, through the false 
intelligence of a lost steamer. From the tenth 
chapter the reader is made the unhappy and ex- 
cited confidant of Mark, sharing with him his 
miserable secret when the book duly appears 
(achieving a brilliant success), involuntarily 
sympathizing with him in the wretched position 
which becomes gall and wormwood to him, de- 
spising him cordially for the weak sneak which 
he suffers himself to be, and seeing close about 
him his exposure and punishment, The novel 
is crowded with that variety of natural incident 
which Mr, Anstey manages so adroitly in work- 
ing up to the main chance of his story. The 
dialogue is vivacious, the humor unfailing, and 
the serious episodes dramatically handled. That 
smeothness ot phraseology and fine appreciation 
of the foibles of human nature, so elemental to 
Mr. Anstey’s writing, are gracefully conspicuous, 
The air of vraisemblance is perfect as possible, 
The Giant's Robe is at onee an absorbingly 
readable story, and, more than secondarily, it is 
& sermon—upon a text from Shakespeare. (New 
York: D, Appleton & Co.) 

Mr. Newell (‘Orpheus C. Kerr’) has given us 
a solid, old-fashioned story of over tive hundred 
pages, elaborate in plan and artistic in its 
development, The book has more than the 
interest attaching to its fictitious contingent. 
The famous ‘‘Rajah Brooke,” (Sir James Brooke) 
of Borneo, is a leading study in it, and this 
high-souled Englishman is placed in his 
true light before the eyes of Mr. Newell’s readers. 
A romantic runaway match in New York, sixty 
years ago, is the opening event ; and this is skill- 
fully made the central thread upon which hang 
admirable pictures of brilliant tropieal and East 
Indian life, the bustle of Singapore, Sarawak, 
and the Malay coast. Sufficient humor relieves 
the graver tone of There Was Once a Man 
through the reluctant progress of the love affair 
between Mr. Dodge and Miss Ankeroo, the 
erudite, amiable old maid of the traveling party. 
The drawback to Mr, Newell’s book, which really 
deserves classification as a work at once to be re- 
spected, and even consulted upon certain ques- 
tions of East Indian history, affects chiefly the 
reflective and narrative portions of it. These 
are written in a heavy, involved style, unneces- 
arily explicit, and worthy of the last century's 
dullest romances, The fault can be illustrated 
by quoting a paragraph : 

* The illogical disproportion between the bi] ten- 
dered by his temporary lJandjord and the native 
curiosities of bed and beard which he had endured 
inspired a lively discussion at parting, the termina- 
tion of which was his vigorous assertion of the 
practicability of a hotel ‘fit for white men’ in Sin- 
gapore, and positive pledge to ‘start’ one of the 
Caucasian appropriateness there himself imme- 
diately. It may have been that the idea of really 
undertaking such a thing had not occurred to him 
before uttering the design; yet from the moment 
of that emphatic utterance he was possessed of the 
resolution to execute ft to the fullest extent.” 

And this, which is also selected at random : 

‘His scientific isolation, optional personal rela- 
tions, and habituation to unquestioning submission 
were not likely to soften his normally imperious 
dogmatism of spirit; and terror to common minds 
he might readily have become but for the retribu- 
tive humiliation invoked by the temerity of his own 
vaunting science,” 

Reading becomes translation under such con- 
ditions, 

At Daybreak, by A, Sterling, is a smoothly- 
written little novel, unpretentious and simple in 
texture but an entire credit to ite author. (By 
the way, we must once more object to signatures 
which give no hint of sex.) The literary style is 
symmetrical and nicely expressive, the charac- 
ter-drawing clear and fine. The story charms 
one with what may be called its atmosphere of 
good breeding and unswerving family affection. 
Axel Brand is a most winning man and Betty 
Karlsen a not less engaging woman, We shall 
look for another novel from the writer which 
will be yet broader and freer in scope and exe- 
cution. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


Quickeands is the name given by the transla- 
tor, or her publishers, to a novel which Mrs, A. 
L. Wister has taken from the original German 
of Adolf Streckfuss, with the grace and flexibil- 
ity of the smooth English versions of Miss 


Maflitt’s works, that Americans have so readily 
+. Mrs. Wister has, in fact, signally 
ened the acquaintance of many readers of 
only our language with some delightfully 
spirited German studies of domestic life. Quick- 
sands is quite up to the average; by no means 
80 good as “The Eichoffs,” of Von Reichenbach, 
or Von Gliimer’s “ A Noble Name,” or Hartner’s 
‘* Severa,” but healthful, simple, and not too im- 
probable. In the opening chapter a young and 
wealthy man is lying on his back in a forest, 
preparatory to taking his own life in a deep 
fit of disgust and despondency. His hand is 
stayed while he listens to the hymn sung by a 
despairing male voice on the other side of a 
thicket. Guided by it, Egon von Ernau pre- 
vents the suicide of the singer, a lackadaisical 
tutor ruined by gambling with trust 
Struck by the Indicrousness of their coi! tal 
position, the young Croesus abandons his felo 
de se designs. He borrows the personality of 
the luckleas tutor, and sends him away rejoicing 
in an elegant suit of clothes and a refilled purse, 
Egon himself, arrayed in Herr Pigglewitch’s anti- 
quated attire, sets out to act his part at the cas- 
tle where Herr Pigglewitch’s arrival is daily ex- 
pected. Ofcourse this deception on the young 
man’s part brings about the love affair for 
which the reader looks, Herr von Ernau, having 
pleased his patrons with his physical and'men- 
tal traite, finds discovery imminent and 
breaks away from his schoolroom at Castle Os- 
ternan unmasked, His subsequent meeting, in 
his true character, with the friends he made 
while a disguised prince, lends the necessary 
movement to the second half of the book. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

There are not a few stories, long and short, 
written with exactly the inspiration of many 
unlucky acts—good intentions, Miss Blanche 
Roosevelt has written a long, very loosely con- 
structed but entertaining book for the purpose 
of unfolding to American girls meditating such 
a step, the hazards, disappointments, embarrase- 
ments and perils which are likely to be the lot of 
young women who cross the Atlantic ‘to study 
in Italy for the operatic stage. Miss Roosevelt 
solemnly states that she recites facts, and that 
she “knew Annabel.” In spite of the common- 
place or disagreeable persone and incidents with 
which it is replete, the crude, slipshod style, 
slangy conversations and general atmosphere of 
Bohemian pensions pervading it, Stage Struck is 
interesting, and, if begun, is apt to be finished. It 
is written as if it were a transcription from the 
diary of an honest-hearted provincial young 
woman, not so much unrefined as underbred, 
The musically ambitious daughter, who sings in 
‘the choir and has aspirations beyond & course of 
lessons in the nearest large city, will do extremely 
well to read it. Another thing may be said, that 
Miss Roosevelt's book sets one thinking for the 
hundredth time how dep.orably our country 
needs a musical conservatory that will deserve 
general recognition. (New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hurlburt.) 

Bound together in a little gray volume are two 
of the most exquisite little character studies that 
could be sought for—companions to Miss Alex- 
ander’s ‘The Story of Ida.” From both Miss 

Toosey’s Mission and Laddie the author's 
name is withheld ; but it is hard to believe them 
the work of another pen than Mrs, Oliphant’s, 
The gentle, unsophisticated old maid, who was so 
willing to venture into anthropophagic regions 
to spend and be spent in good work isa fresh 
and lifelike bit of portrayal, Even more deli- 
cately perfect is the loving-hearted old mother 
of the London doctor in Laddie, too pathetic a 
sketch to be read by people of tender sensibili- 
ties without lacnrymose protest, (Boston: Rob- 
ert Bros.) 


=o 


...-Dr. B. T, Tanner, who is easily the ablest 
colored editor in America, as shown by his long 
service as editor of The Christian Recorder, has 
become, by the vote of the General Conference 
of his Church, the African Methodist Episcopal, 
conductor of a new journalistic enterprise, The 
A, M. E. Church Review, It is now a quarterly, 
and is published by the Church Publishing 
House in Philadelphia, but is intended to bea 
bi-monthly. The first number contains thirteen 
articles, five of which are written by bishops. 
The Hon. B. K. Bruce, Register of the U. 8. 
Treasury, gives a description of that office and 
its business. Professor Scarborough, of Wilber- 
force University, writes of the ‘Greek of the 
New Testament,” and Dr. Straker shows the 
Position of the Negro in Science, Art and Liter- 
ature. ‘There are three editorial departments, We 
welcome the Review, It is in good hands, and it 
may be expected to educate the writers and the 
taste of the Church, and reflect honor on the body 
and the race in whose behalf it is issued.——— 
In The Reformed Quarterly Review for July 
our attention is drawn to a paper by the Rev. I. 
O. Johnson, in which he defends the proposi- 
tion that “‘ French Republicanism is the Legacy 
of the Huguenots.” The other contributions 
are an important one by the editor, Dr. Apple, 
on “Moral Culture in the Schools”; “ Revela- 
tion and Science,” Dr. M. Kieffer ; “‘Zwingliand 








the Reformation,” Dr. Apple; me teen ok 
Religions,” Prot. Chas, Rudy; “The Spirit of 
the Day,” the Rey. J. E. Graff; “The Ethical 
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Character of Longfellow's. Poetry,” Rev. J. Max 
Hark, and notices of new books. The New 
Jerusalem Magazine tor July opens with a 
paper on the “Teaching of the Apostles,” and 
“The Ministry of the Primitive Church,” by 
Edwin Gould, It contains also a poem, “ Song 
of Hope," by Ernest W. Shurtleff; a paper on 
“Cyclones and Earthquakes,” by Theo, 
F. Wright; one on “Natural and Spirit- 
ual Growth,” by Joseph Potter, and No, 
II in a discussion of “Authority in the 
New Church,” by Gilbert Hawkes.— — 
The Presbyterian Review for July, as usual, 
leads all the quarterlies in the full and compe- 
tent review of “ Recent Religious Literature.” 
The Keformation fourth centennial has drawn 
out an article in this number on Melancthon, 
the “Second Reformer.” On the merits and 
importance of the question, we would call at- 
tention to the paper on the training of young 
converts, and without disparaging the others, 
say that Shakespearian scholars will find a good 
resumé of the evidence, internal and external, as 
to the great dramatist’s religious belief, by Prof. 
J.Q, Murray, of Princeton, We are surprised 
that, having mentioned the opening of Shapes- 
peare’s will and the fact that he stood as sponsor 
w his godson, William Walker, at his baptism, 
he omits all allusion to the undoubted Protes- 
tant baptism of his own children, which must 
stand for evidence of at least general conform- 
ity. The paper gives an excellent sammary of 
the argument on the theory that Shakespeare 
was both a Protestant and a believer.———— 
The Bibliotheca Sacra tor July contains a new 
department, devoved to the brief review of Cur- 
rent Periodical Literature, somewhat after the 
fashion of The Methodist Review. The number 
opens with the address delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of Spring Hill Congregational College, 
Birmingham, Eng., by the Rev. D. W. Simon, 
D.D., Principal of the Theological Hall, Edin- 
bargh, on ‘Christian Doctrine and Life.” 
Among other good articles we note, as having 
especial reference to the living questions of the 
day, Professor Boardman’s review of Ladd’s 
** Doctrine of Holy Scripture.” Professor Board- 
man meets Professor Ladd on the threshold and 
combats him to the end ; but he fully admits the 
thoroughly Obristian character of his view, and, 
in fact, says that it is substantially one of the 
two great views that have been held.—-—— The 
North American tor July offers its readers this 
attractive table: ‘* Juries and Jurymen,” Judge 
Rob, U. Pitman; *‘ American Economics,” Prof, 
Vau LB. Venslow ; ‘ Marriage and Divorce,” Jus- 
tace Noah Davis; * The Annexation ot Canada,” 
Dr. P, Bender ;** Government Telegraphy,” Prof; 
D. McG, Means; “Private Vengeance,” Charles 
1. Congdon; “The Future of the Negro,” 
Prof. Oharles A. Gardiner, and others,——— 
The Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) for July 
has for frontispiece *‘The Gladiator's Wife,” a 
pathetic painting by E. Bimr Leighton; “ By 
River and Sea,” by H. V. Barnett, with four en- 
gravings; “On Mantegna’s Sepia Drawing of 
Judith,” by Eugene Lee Hamilton ; ; “The 
Tempter,” from the picture by T, E. Gaiaser ; 
“Greek Myths in Greek Art.—VI. ‘Theseus and 
Ariadne,” by Jane E. Harrison, with five en- 
Kravings ; “Raphael and the Fornarina,” by 
Julia Cartwright, with two engravings; *‘ The 
Marvel of the World.—I," By David Hannay, 
with six engravings; ‘ Prolitic Exhibitors,” by 
J. A. Blaikie ; ‘The Keramics of Fiji,” by Alfred 
St. Johnston, with four engravings; ‘‘ Fontaine- 
bleau: Village Communities of Painters.—IV— 
Vil.” By Robert Louis Stevenson, with six en- 
gravings; ‘Fine Art in Whitechapel,” by F. T. 
Oook; ‘Current Art.—I,” with three engrav- 
ings; “fhe Chronicle of Art: Art in May”; 
‘* American Art Notes,” The Oatholic World 
comes to us for July with the usual list of bright 
and readable papers, and with a story, “A 
Tragic Comedy,” by Mr. Maurice F. Egan, 
which turns on a point not often made among 
the high orthodox Roman Catholics, the repudi- 
ation of the priestly calling in life by a young 
man destined to it under the influence of a per- 
sonal impulse to a secular life. The paper by 
Mr. ©, M. O'Keefe, on ‘‘The trish Words in 
Shakespeare,” gives an Irish twist to a point 
made recently in an original paper in one of the 
English reviews on the popular source of words 
recurring in Shakespeare. 








.. We have noticed, as they appeared in the 
Magazine of American History, the papers on 
Wall Street, by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. They are 
now published in a handsomely and richly 
illustrated small quarto, of the same form and 
size as the Magazine, entitled Wail Street in 
American History. (Funk & Wagnalls.) They 
give, in concise, popular, and trustworthy 
form, the history of this famous locality from the 
early time when the military stockade running 
along ite line gave the name the street now bears 
to its present development into one of the 
three centers of the world’s financial operations, 


.» We have received the annual report of the 
Btate Geologist of New Jersey for. the year 
1888 (Prof. Geo. H. Cook, New Brunswick, N, 
J.). It contains reports of the geodetic and 
topographic survey, The explorations of the 
Archwan rocks and iron ore and iron mines are 
very full, and valuable statistics are given of 





other ores, clays, bricks, lime, etc. The admir- 
able map of the state is getting on as rapidly as 
can be expected under the appropriations. A 
new sheet is ready for publication. A vast 
amount of material has been collected, and the 
whole annual expense has been kept within the 
$8,000 appropriated by the state. -"“"= ou, Gi 


——————— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


..A Nassau Street book- book-dealer reports a new 
plan on the part of the book-thieves, by which 
he himself was entirely captured, in spite of the 
experience of his forty years. A well-dressed 
and gentlemanly person walked into the store, 
and, under the pretense of being a buyer for the 
Cleveland Public Library, examined a large 
number of rare works, taking them down, care- 
fully noting their editions and other points in a 
book, and invariably replacing them carefully. 
After he had gone, it was discovered that, by 
means of a wet tape, shut up for a few moments 
in esch book the rascal had handled, he had ab- 
stracted seventeen valuable illustrations. He 
artfully inserted this, close to the binding, when 
he took down the volumes from the shelf ; left it 
there to dampen the paper, and then returned to 
it to pull out the portrait or other plate. Cotton 
Mather's “‘ Sermons” were robbed in this inge- 
nious manner of a portrait of the illustrious old 
divine, the loss of which reduced the work from 
$180 to $50. 








.. Good Cheer for July has many attractive 
features, and their variety argues much for the 
interest taken in the paper by its corps of con- 
tributors and editor. A new three-part story, 
“*Dottle,” by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, is be- 
gun. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie contributes the 
second of his short talks about English litera- 
ture in the shape of a delightful sketch of Spen- 
ser; and there are articles and poems by David 
Ker, W. O. Stoddard, J. L. Harbour and others. 


.-The new novel in Henry Holt & Co’s 
‘American Novel Series” is, “‘Among the 
Chosen.” (It is to be devoutly wished that the 
originality claimed for it partakes not of the 
sort infused into ‘‘ The Pagans.”) One of the 
disguised persons incidental to the new book is 
said to be *‘ a certain well-known English writer 
and traveler, whose passion for communistic 
experiments has been hinted at in his latest 
work, and is well-known to his friends.” 


..Dr. Holmes’s bright speeches never fail. 
A young Boston physician asked him, recently, 
to select a motto for his office. ‘Small fevers 
thankfully received,” was the response. He de- 
scribed toa lady the limited quantity of Loney 
given him at a hotel table as ‘‘a minute trifle, 
evidently the work of a very young bee, a beelet, 
in half an hour.” “And did they give you no 
comb, Dr. Holmes?” she asked. ‘* Well,” he 
answered hesitatingly, ‘‘ perhaps one tooth.” 


.. The Countryside, in which has been in- 
corporated the periodical known as In-doors 
and Out-doors, is now published in this city. 
The services of its editor, Mr. C. F. Wingate, 
and the list of its contributors have been re- 
tained. Mr. Wingate is also known by another 
name, ‘‘Carlfried,” of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, 


.-Mr.Charles Godfrey Leland is preparing 
for press his ‘‘ Algonquin Legends.” In the 


work of their compilation Mr. Leland has be- 
come convinced that these legends are all frag- 
mentary remains of some extended epic poem, 
porn allied to, if not identical with, the 
“ as.’ 


..Miss Helen Zimmern has been engaged by 
the Boston Advertiser as its regular correspond- 


ent frém London. Miss Zimmern enjoys the 
distinction of being able to act in such capacity 
for the French, German and English press. 
She is a remarkably perfect linguist. 


. John. B. Alden is just issuing from his 
press a six volume set of Guizot’s ‘‘ History of 


France,” which will be ready for delivery in ten 
days. In this edition the progress of the French 
Revolution is fully cheenisled. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OUTLOOK 


AND 


SABBATH QUARTERLY, 


is especially devoted to the work of Sabbath Re- 
form. Volume three, commencing with July, 
1884, will devote much attention to the history 
of the Sabbath, the Sunday, and the question in 
general. These investigations will cover a field 
little known to the general reader. 

Sabbath Reform is a rising question, which 
cannot be ignored. The final issue must be 
settled by the Church rather than by the State. 
The struggle of the near future is to be between 
God's Sabbath and none atall. The Sunday of 
the Church and State has gone into hopeless 
holidayism. Indifference may keep up the ap- 
pearance of safety, for a time, but the real issue 
cannot be avoided. 

If you desire to read a candid discussion of 
the whole question, send for the OUTLOOK, 
Alfred Center, N. Y. 

Thirty-two pages, magazine size, and only 
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GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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From July 19th to Nov. 8th (17 Weeks), 
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To Campaign Clubs on Receipt of $1.50. 


Or FIvE COPIES—-ORDERED AT ONE TIME—$1,40 EACH. 





Haxper’s WeeEkty has for many years 
maintained the twofold character of an ac- 
knowledged leader of public opinion, and 
of a family journal of the highest rank in 
point of literary and artistic excellence. 

Independent of partisan control, it is the 
friend and advocate of all measures that 
tend to the purification of politics, to the 
establishment of Civil Service reforms, to 
the spread of knowledge and intelligence 
among the people, and to the general ad- 
vancement of humanity. The Republican 
Party, as the organized political exponent 
of these principles, has received its cordial 
sympathy and support; but Harprr’s 
WEEKLY has never surrendered into party 
keeping the right of private judgment, 
nor will it hesitate to criticise or condemn 
whatever, within or without party lines, 
may appear to be at variance with the fur- 
damental principles of right. 

Harper’s WEEKLY believes the nomina- 
tion of James G. BLainE to have beena 
grave political mistake, and that his elec- 
tion would, at this critical period of the 
nation’s history, endanger the influence of 
Republican principles. It believes that the 
election of Grover CLEVELAND, who, as the 
Governor of the State of New York, has 
evinced the executive qualities of a saga- 
cious, unpartisan statesman, would promote 
the objects for which the Republican Party 
has contended, and he will therefore receive 
the earnest, and cordi«l support of HarPEr’s 
WEEKLY. 

In literature HARPER'’s WEEKLY aims to furnish a 
rich variety of readiug matter, at once instructive and 
entertaining. Its serials, short stories, sketches, and 
poems, by native and foreign authors of popularity 
and distinction, give it acharacter unequaled among 
illustrated weekly journals. The most fastidious 
taste will find nothing in its pages to which objection 
can be made, 

The illustrations in HARPER’s WEEKLY present an 
inexhaustible range of subjects—trenchant political 
cartoons and comics, art-oictures, in the highest style 
of wood-engraving, portraits of eminent persuns, 
sketches of domestic and foreign travel and explora- 
tion, graphic delineations of striking current events, 
out-door sports and games; in short, of everything 
that can be portrayed by the hand of the skiilful 
artist. HARPER’s WEEKLY is thus, from week to week, 
a pictorial chronicle of the time. 

It will be the aim of its conductors in the future, as 
it has been in the past, to keep HaRPeR’s WEEKLY in 
the van of illustrated weekly journals, and to present 
aconstant improvement in all those features which 
have gained for it the confidence, sympathy, and sup- 
port of its large army of readers, 

Harper's WEEKLY for July 19th will begin an illus- 
trated serial story by the popular novelist, Captain 
HawLey SM4krt, entitled “From Post to Finish; a 
Racing Romance.” 


10 CENTS A NUMBER; $4.00 A YEAR. 


Whenever HARPER’S WEEKLY cannot be obtained 
through a Bookseller or Newsdealer, application, with 
remittance of Four Dollars, by draft or Post-Ofice 
Money Order, should be made direct to the Publishers, 
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HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 

We TIE on bcd osans on sstsiciccsdesscsccce Aistes 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
% 


LAL. 


A Novel. 
By WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 


Few, probably, have had better opportupition for 
study ng character in the several strata of soci ety, 
2 different parts of the civilized world, and na gi Ml 
he ge ox —| couditions of life, than the pathor of th 
a It will be found that in “ Lal” © pee known 
how to avail himself of his advantages 
over, he has had a story to tell, and that 4 4 told it it 
gracefully, forcibly, and dramatically. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Outlines of Psychology, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
THEORY OF EDUCATION. A Text-Book 
for Colleges. By James Sutry, A.M., Ex- 
aminer for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the 
University of Cambridge, etc., etc. Crown 
8vo, 712 pages, cloth. Price, $3.00. 


“A book that has been long wanted by all who are 
engaged in the business of teaching and desire to 
master its princip!es. In the first place, it is an elab- 
orate treatise on the human mind, of independent 
merit as representing the latest and best work of all 
schools of psychological inquiry, But of equal im- 
portance, and what will be prized asa new and most 
desirable feature of a work on mental sciet.ce, is the 
educational a gee ped that are made throughout 
in separate text and type, so that, with the explication 
of mental phenomena, there comes at once the appli- 
cation to the art of education.’ 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,gand 5 BOND STREET, NEW _YORK. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


1. THE EVOLUTION OF | OF A LIFE; Described 


in the Memoirs of Major Seth Eyland. 
A True Narrative. Cloth, $1.50. 835 pages, 


New ana amusing anecdotes of Lincoin, Grant, Mc- 
Ciellan, Scott, Butler, Stonewall Jackson President 
Arthur, Bayard Tavior, Edgar Poe, etc ., ete, vid 
story of the war, Gossip about art, artiste, Satentionn 
and travel in Europe. 


“ One of the most interesting and important books of 
reminiscence of American life published since the 
days of Washington Irving. . .. right, gossipy, 
unafiorte gg add grace and interest to every page.” 

° orl 


2. A DOUBLE LIFE; or, Starr Cross. 
Herbert E. Chase. C.oth, $1. 

A strange romance, in which the mysteries and pos- 
sibilities of py paowam and clairvoyance are woven 
into a thrill ing tale, recalling Bulwer’s “ Strange 
pn A and Dumas’s ee Balsamo.” Original, 
startling, and fascinating 
3. AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. A Practi- 

cal Instractor. By D.J. Tapley. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


“ Mr, Tapley hasa happy ww of taking the reader 
into his confidence, making the various steps of the 


By 


process of absorbing interest. The book is essen- 
tially readable, abounding in bright. breez pictures 
of *_ and pervaded by a quiet humor.— 


* The ingteye tions are 
ple style.’ . Y. Heratle 
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a nin a clear, direct, sim 


THE BOOK 
OF THE CENTURY. 


GATELY’S UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR. 


An Educational Cyclopedia and Business 
Guide, 
THE MOST COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL WORK 
EVER ISSUED.—Royal Octavo. Three Volumes 
Barges: in One. 1160 Pages, 470 Illustrations. 


L, I.—Contains: vegetation, " ib iusteotions; 
bt Pisior: 17 Bh jo ul ; Astronomy, 16 ii 
ill. ; Geology, 1b B'pP, ii inerai 'y, 13 pp.. Hh 
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0 Meh ass aL York. 
- SWEEPING 


Gera” 8,5, TEACHERS AND 


$6. 75 FOR A $100 S.S, LIBRARY. 


6.75 we sell 100 volymes choloest $1 to $1.50 Sunday- 
ahut ote books, F up in pamphlet form, neat covers, wire 
stitched, light and flexible; will positively outlast most ex- 

nsive. Books ready catalogued and numbered; delivered 
e. Over three million sold. 174 books issued—whole lot for 
$11.74; 50 books ®8.50.Sample book and particulars,1Oc, 


Oc EN’ re rintof the stand- 


work; complete 
15 edition, =e 
fluous matter left out; less cumbersome. ng, 


exible bind: 
postal-card covers, wire-stitched, good paper and print; book 
of 1,000 “BIE <r y4 80c., fa ps 

ARY. Acom- 


20c. 8 E DIC 12 truths and narratives, 


BIB SLE Di 0: 
ee and original meaning ; 2,000 co —_— articles, 
00 engravings—500 columas—for 20c., postpai 


$1. 50 Teacher’ s Libra > Mae: cheteo books on 


hing, reprints of 
books originally costing $11.35, with the ‘ain Dictionary and 
Cruden's Concordance thrown in (11 books in all), for $1.50, 
postpaid, if ordered at once. Five oungtete sets for Ces 5. 


88c. Genuine Oxford Teacher's LES. at 
cost to reduce stocks plain binding, every way 

ne diction- 
1,406 pages, “most com mp! 
# Teacher's Bible extant, for 8S8e. Persian seal, full 
flexible, divinity ofrgalt, kid lin ned, silk sewed (see cut); will 
last for years, @2.17, all postpaid. Large sizes very low. 





sary, tables, t, ete, 


and new tunes, ty agen - 85 < ae regs extra Igo. 
AKING atalogue free 


each. Sample copy 
JUG BREA To raise money for 
G. the Sunday-school. 
Collecting money in little earthen mone jase, eae tickets to 
the breaking, ete.; receipts as high as $260 4 per 100. 


: = si Franklin Sq., Boston. 
$3 ORGAN. fiircomres, fone 


sets of recds(as ordinarily classed), large vciume, 
rich and powerful, latest improvements, 685. Over 
wok already. Send for particulars and testi- 
BANNERS. All kinds, lowest prices. Fine 
© silk banner, fringe, cord and 

tassel, pole with burnished tips, motto tosult,@G 5 sile- 
sla banner same style, $3. Paper banners in gold colored 


Bi paper, look like silk, four kinds—Banner Class, Attend- 
a — Lessons and Deportment, —25e. each; 
Chotee concert ma- 


CONCERT LIBRAR « terial, poetry, 


‘ose, music; each number material for a whole evening. Ten 
a aetee xr 25e 
BAND F HOPE Library, weekly per, lessons, songs, 
SUPPLIES badges, pledge-rolls, certificates, so low 


that fm! collection buys them ; general 
temperance supplies of all kinds at very low price: 
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Reward 

* cards 

at one-third price, Three 25-cent packs 
for 25c.; ten ke $ asi sam- 
ple pack 1Se. Illustrated catalogue free. 





FAMILY Over 500 engravings; colored plates, 

marriage certificate, family record, with 

BI BLE, Old and New Versioa, photograph album, 

Conconpanos, Inpex, ENCYOLOPEDIA OF 

Braricat oy ee tables, ete. 8; postage 

(if by mail), 85c. mplete $25 Famil ible, 
(over 2,000 y ongravings), ay ane etc., for $7.40, Liustra 


catalogue fr 
DECO CORATIONS. ALPHABETS, to cut up 
and form wall texts, etc. Five 
sp habdets in a set—red, inehes. per set, 80c.3 biuc, 6 in., 
2504 green, 4 in., 20c. “aie stars S6e.per 100. 600 strips for 
paper chains, assorted colors, Ze. postpaid. 


5c. MoNTHLY 5. = PAPERS, fis*or itn’ or 


more, ‘Soon size of ordinary. One fmmense weekly at 80c, 
per one primary weekly at 6c, per year. 


4} c PER YEAR FOR QUARTERLIES. 





Sample juz, jug ticket, concert exercise, and Sar 1lb5ec. 
darge catalogue free, 


Scholars’ Lesson Helps, with music, patent old and 
‘pew tune combination, to a at sig t. Teachers’ 
Ft 18e. to S4e, per year. Samples 


DAVID C. COOK, Publisher, 13 & 16 Washington St., Chicago, 
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Religions Iutelligence, 
THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN 
COUNCIL. 


‘Tur first day of the Council at Belfast, 
Tuesday, Juve 24th, was filled with the ser- 
mon and with reports on organization and 
preliminaries. The delegates met in the 
Clifton Street church and formed in proces- 
sion and marched, two by two, each wear- 
ing a badge of blue ribbon, to St. Enoch’s 
church, where the Council was to hold its 
sessions. The procession was an impress- 
ive one, crowds of spectators lining the 
streets as it passed. The noble edifice was 
crowded in every part, the delegates, up- 
ward of three hundred in number, occu- 
pying the center. The text of the sermon, 
by Professor Watts, of Belfast, was Rev. v, 
6,7, the subject being the sacrificial work 
of Christ, which he treated under two 
heads—first, the task Christ undertook, and 
second, his qualification for executing it. 
The sermon was well received. The Com- 
mittee on Oredentials then submitted a re- 
port, in which it was stated that three 
bodies—one in the South Seas, one in Aus- 
tralia, and one on the Continent—had, con- 
trary to the rule adopted by the Council of 
1880, elected as delegates persons not mem- 
bers of those bodies, and that these creden- 
tials had not been accepted by the Commit- 
tee. The Committee had also received no- 
tice of the election of associate delegates, for 
whom no provision is made iu the constitu- 
tion of the A'liance, and from four churches, 
the Reformed Church of Austria, the Lrish 
Secession, the Jamaica, and the Cumberland 
Churches which had not been admitted to the 
Alliance. In each of these four cases docu- 
ments had been received certifying that 
they were organized on Presbyterian prin- 
ciples, and had adopted the constitution of 
the Alliance. The question of admitting 
these Churches was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Reception of Churches into 
the Alliance and the rest of the re- 
port was adopted. The election for 
clerks resulted in the choice of Dr. Mat- 
thews, of Canada, and Professor Blaikie, of 
Scotland. George Junkin, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, was called to the chair. The Com- 
mittee on Arrangements next submitted 
their report, showing what had been done 
in preparation for the Council. Arrange- 
ments bave been made for the publication 
of the proceedings. Some discussion took 
place as to the time to be allotted to dis- 
cussion, Dr. Calderwood suggesting that 
at least three hours be allowed at each 
morning session for this purpose. The 
report of the Committee on Btatistics, which 
will occupy a hundred pages in print, was 
presented, with an apology for its defi- 
ciencies. Some Churches made no returns; 
and others reported only in part. In some 
Churches one mode is followed, in others 
another. Under these circumstances, while 
the figures laid before the Council were be- 
lieved to be more reliable and complete 
than in many similar reports, they were not 
submitted as absolutely accurate or abso- 
lutely full. The efforts of years alone can 
secure so desirable a result. The Com- 
mittee recommended the passing of aresolu- 
tion earnestly requesting that the co-opera- 
tion of the Churches be continued, and 
that a suitable exhibition be prepared of 
the works, both at home and abroad, of 
the different Presbyterian branches of the 
Church of the Reformation. The Council 
adopted the report and continued the Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Blaikie thought the present organi- 
zation of the Council defective. It was 
defective in accomplishing and carrying 
into effect the orders given at one Council 
with a view to the interval between it and 
the next. He moved the appointment of a 
committee to consider and report how the 
organization could be made more efficient. 
This ended the business of the first day. 
In the evening the Mayor of Belfast gave 
the Council a reception at the Botanic Gar- 
dens. The Mayor, Dr. Magill and others 
delivered addresses of welcome; and re- 
sponses were given by Dr. Hays, Dr. Story 
and othem. 

Dr. Hays, moderator of the last Presby- 
terian Assembly at Saratoga, was chairman 
of the morning session of the second day. 
The first business of importance was the 
report of the Committee on the Consensus, 





which report, together with the discussion 
thereon, will be found on pages 5 and 6. 
The reading of papers then began, the first 
being that of Dr. Charteris, of Edinburgh, 
on the ‘‘ Authority of the Scriptures in the 
Early Church,” who, says the report of the 
Belfast Northern Whig (which gives an ad- 
mirabie report of the Council), is one of the 
younger divines of the Church of Scotland, 
and represents at once the most evangelical 
and the most catholic tendency of that 
Church. He emphasized especially the dif- 
ference between the old Vedic hymns and 
other such productions and the Scriptures as 
to the essential fact that the writers in the 
one case claimed to utter the words of God, in 
the other merely theirown words. He held 
that the apostles claimed their personal in- 
spiration as the basis of their authority as 
religious teachers, and he opposed the 
views of Reuss and others, who held that 
there was no difference in the illumination 
received by the apostles and by ordinary 
Christians. There was a difference, he ad- 
mitted, in the two cases, but he contended 
that it was not as to the blessings of salva- 
tion but as to gifts. The next paper read 
was on ‘‘ The Authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as taught in the Confessions of the 
Reformed Churches,” by Prof. A. A. 
Hodge, D.D., of Princeton. He first enu- 
merated the various theories of certain lib- 
eral divines, emphasizing a certain distinc- 
tion between the Scriptures as the Word of 
God and the Scriptures as containing the 
Word of God. He then went on to show 
that the Reformed Churches held no such 
distinction; for they believed that both in 

matter and in form the Scriptures are and 

contain the very Word of God. The lec. 

turer was not at first very clearly heard, as 

his voice, though distinct enough, was not 

very strong or loud. 

After a deputation from the Irish Wesley- 
an Conference had been received, and cor- 
dial greetings had been exchanged, Dr. T. 
W. Chambers, of New York, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Biblical Criticism: Its Proper Func- 
tions.” The question, he said, was not 
whether the Scriptures were true, but 
whether they were acknowledged to be 
such by those who first received them. He 
declined to regard the authority of Scrip- 
ture as depending upon the Church, or 
even upon the testing of the Holy Ghost, 
which might be conclusive to each indi- 
vidual believer, but was purely subjective 
in its nature and could have no effect upon 
unbelievers. He said the title of higher 
criticism was objected to by some, on 
account of a feeling that it claimed to 
assume a dictatorial attitude toward Scrip- 
ture. It meant nothing more than that the 
third story of a house was higher than the 
first story, He then explained the ques- 
tions usually discussed under this depart- 
ment of biblical criticism, and showed that 
there were several important restrictions 
upon its discussion which must be duly rec- 
ognized in order to the attainment of any 
successful conclusions. Dr. Chambers was 
followed by Professor Gautier, of Switzer- 
land, who appeared as a substitute for Pro- 
fessor Godet. He held that biblical criticism 
is not for the pulpit or the people, but for 
the schools. Its place among the sciences 
is a secondary one. He claimed pre-emi- 
nence for biblical theology. 

Dr. George Matheson, of Inellan, deliv- 
ered an address on the religious bearings 
of the doctrine of evolution. Dr. Mathe- 
son, who is blind, spoke fluently for half 
an hour, the rule limiting to twenty min- 
utes being disregarded in his case. He 
held that there is nothing in the principles 
of science inconsistent with the belief that 
the primal force of all things is an intelli- 
gent will. 

At the evening session of the Council the 
Rev. James Barty, of the Scottish Kirk, 
presided. Professor Blaikie gave an his- 
toric survey of the family of Presbyterian 
Churches, and described the characteristics 
of Presbyterianism. Dr. William F. Jun. 
kin, of South Carolina, read a paper on the 
substantial unity of the Reformed family. 
He touched upon the great constructive 
principles of Presbyterianism, as tending 
to unity as well as aggression, while its 
martyrology also tended to emphasize this 
same unity; and he concluded by showing 
how practical effect should be given toa 
oneness greater than manifested in any 





other great division of Protestantism. Dr. 





Morris, of Cincinnati, read a paper on the 
same subject. He claimed that Presbyte- 
rianism was still a living organism, that it 
still adhered to the original type, that it 
still retained its capacity for transplanta- 
tion to all climes, and that it is now one 
of the most effective spiritual forces of the 
present age. The Rev. Paul de Felice, of 
France, spoke, in very good English, on 
the same subject. The Rev. James Stalker, 
of the Scottish Free Church, drew some 
valuable ‘‘ Lessons from other Churches.” 
Presbyterianism might borrow something 
from Episcopacy—the idea of authoritative 
oversight. Referring to the Independent 
Church, whose ministers boasted of their 
being unfettered by confessions or creeds, 
he thought that there was a danger to 
Presbyterianism arising from its too great 
dependence upon creeds. Presbyterians 
might learn, also, something from other 
Churches respecting the circumstantials of 
worship. He also maintained that Presby- 
terians might learn a lesson from the Wes- 
leyans in the employment of unordained 
agents, and thought that ruling elders and 
deacons might be more used, especially as 
the organizers of religious work. 


The third day of the Council was the 
most important. It was generally under- 
stood that the Committee on the Admission 
of Churches had come to a unanimous con- 
clusion to admit the Cumberland Church, 
but the terms of that agreement were un- 
known. All sides waited for the report 
with anxiety, and yet with a feeling that 
the main issue was decided. The Rev. 
Robert Lundie, of Liverpool, occupied the 
chair. 

Preliminary to the debate, an invitation 
from the Presbytery of London, England, 
was presented, extending a hearty welcome 
to the Alliance to hold their next meeting 
in London in 1888. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and it was referred to the business 
committee to nominate a business commit- 
tee. <A letter was also read from the Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference in reply to a 
letter sent from the meeting of the Alliance 
in Philadelphia in 1880. The letter was 
ordered to be entered in the proceedings of 
the Council, 

The Committee on the Admission of 
Churches, reported unanimously as fol- 
lows: 


“ The Committee beg to report : 

(1) Respecting the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church in the States of America, the following 
deliverance was unanimously adopted: Whereas, 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Church has 
adopted the constitution of the Alliance ; where- 
as it was one of the Churches which was invited 
to assist in the formation of the Alliance in 1875 ; 
whereas, it has now, as on previous occasions, 
made application for admission, and has sent 
delegates to the present meeting ; whereas, fur- 
ther, as declared by the first meeting of Coun- 
cil, the responsibility of deciding whether they 
ought to join the Alliance should rest on the 
Churches themselves, your Committee recom- 
mends the Council, without pronouncing any 
judgment on the Church’s revision of the West- 
minster Confession and Shorter Catechism, to 
admit the Cumberland Presbyterian Church into 
the Alliance, and to invite the delegates now 
present to take their seats, 

‘*(2) Respecting the applications from the 
Reformed Church of the Province of Austria, 
the Synod of the Secession Church of Ireland, 
and the Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, your 
Committee unanimously recommends that these 
Churches be admitted, and that their delegates 
be invited to take their seats.” 


The second item of the report was unani- 
mously adopted. The first item with refer- 
ence to the Cumberland Church brought on 
along debate. Dr. J. H. Martin, of Ken- 
tucky, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, moved that the report be not 
adopted, and made a long speech attacking 
the Cumberland Church as against the con- 
sensus of the Alliance. He claimed that 
both the Northern and Southern Presbyte- 
rian Churches had declined union with 
them, because of their unsoundness in doc- 
trine; that the report of their Committee 
on the Revision of the Confession 
had stated that they had eliminated 
errors taught therein, that in the ex- 
change of letters between the Evangelical 
Union of Scotland and the Cumberland 
Church it had been a matter of mutual con- 
gratulation that Westminsterism had been 
expunged from the text by the revision; 
that if the Cumberlands were admitted, 
they might form a party in the Alliance 





that would seek to expunge Westmins ter- 
ism and all kindred ideas, doctrines and 
principles from the constitution of the Al- 
liance. 


Dr. Briggs, of New York, replied to him. 
He said: 


“The report, which had been unanimously 
agreed to by a large and representative meeting 
of the Committee, compromised nobody. It did 
not ask the opinion of any brethren or any 
Church upon the revision of the Westminster 


‘Confession, which this Church had just com- 


pleted. It waived that. It pursued the policy 
which had already been luid down in the first 
meeting by the Alliance—namely, that the re- 
sponsibility of deciding devolved upon the 
Church itself, and not upon the Alliance. It 
would be impossible for the Alliance to go into 
an examination of the creeds of the Churches 
represented, If they did that they would de- 
velop endless difficulties. All they had to do 
was to accept the credible profession which the 
Cumberland Church had made. That Church 
in General Assembly had adopted the constitu- 
tion of the Alliance ; and this was all the other 
Churches had done. They had decided yester- 
day that they would have no new test of mem- 
bership, and the Cumberland Presbyterians had 
complied with the test. The Alliance accepted 
the consensus in the historical sense, and the 
Cumberland Presbyterians accepted it in the 
same sense. It was quite true that the Church 
to which he belonged (the Northern Presbyte- 
rian) had refused to enter into an organic alli- 
ance with this body; but there was a great dif- 
ference between organic union and meeting in 
the Alliance, It was quite true that that (the 
Cumberland) body had appointed a committee 
to revise the Confession, and that committee 
made statements of which they could not ap- 
prove; but the whole body could not be held 
responsible for these, inasmuch as they declined 
to allow it to be printed in the official records 
of the Church. [Hear, hear.] Dr. Martin’s 
other statements about the correspondence with 
the Evangelical Union of Scotland were also 
irrelevant, inasmuch as the opinions or actions 
of the committee had never been adopted by the 
Church.” [Applause.] 

Dr. Pettigrew, of Ireland, replied to Dr. 
Briggs, and agreed that the Alliance must 
decide the question whether the Cumber- 
land Church was in accordance with the 
Alliance or not, and could not throw the 
responsibility on them alone that they had 
eliminated the doctrine of unconditional 
election from the Confession, and they were 
not in accordance with the consensus. 

Dr. T. W. Chambers, of New York, pro- 
posed an amendment, substituting for 
‘‘without pronouncing any judgment on 
the proposed revision,” ‘‘ without approv- 
ing of the proposed revision.” He was de- 
sirous that the Cumberlands should be ad- 
mitted, but he was not willing to compro- 
mise himself or his Church. They should 
receive them ‘‘ without trumpeting them- 
selves as having yielded a doctrinal princi- 
ple of the faith for which their fathers bled 
and died.” 

Principal Cairns, of Edinburgh, sup- 
ported the report of the Committee. He 
had carefully studied the subject in all its 
bearings, and had come to the conclusion 
to vote for the report. The Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church held to that which 
was comm)n to the Lutheran and Calvinis- 
tic sections of the United Church in Prus- 
sia, and that, in his judgment, was suffi- 
cient. He made an eloquent and powerful 
appeal for their admission. He would take 
the side of charity. 

Dr. W. F. Junkin, of Charleston, 8. C., 
opposed their admission, on the ground 
that ‘‘the position of the Cumberland 
Church was a continuous and continued 
protest against the grand fundamental 
truths which they who had worked among 
them had felt to be a base and a rock be- 
neath them.” It would be perilous for the 
Alliance to introduce an element within it 
which might be weak to-day, but might be 
powerful hereafter for evil. 

Professor Calderwood, of Edinburgh, read 
the communication of the delegates from 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and 
showed that it fulfilled all the tests of admis- 
sion to the Alliance. He said that the Cum- 
berland position was a protest against hyper- 
Calvinism. He was not able to gather that 
this Church denied or doubted the divine 
sovereignty i@grace. The Alliance ought 
to pause before they questioned the sinceri- 
ty of that Church, or regarded its members 
as having severed themselves from the Cal- 
vinistic faith. 

Ex-Provost Campbell, of Greenoch, 
Seotland, moved a postponement of the 
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question till the next Alliance, on the ground 
that three or four years were necessary to 
consider the question. 

Dr. Monod, of Lyons, France, said that 
the greater part of Continental Protestants 
in France and Switzerland, and probably 
Belgium, would fully agree with the pro- 
posal of the Committee. They were Re- 
formed Presbyterians; that did not mean 
what they called during the whole session 
Calvinistic. When Calvin framed his ad- 
mirable doctrine of the grace of God in that 
shape, it was the necessity of the moment 
he had before him. Therefore, this doc- 
trine in certain form was the true form for 
the sixteenth century. Has God not led 
his Church, and were they not to be true to 
his direction, as they were true to the Bible, 
where was found their doctrine? Ina doc- 
trine they found two parts, a fundamental 
and ahistorical part. There was a Con- 
fession higher than the Westminster, that 
was the Confession of the Bible, and let 
them stand fast by that Bible and that Con- 
fession, and know nothing but Christ and 
him crucified, and let that be the basis 
of their Alliance. He said very distinctly 
that the exclusion of the Cumberlands 
would force the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent from the Alliance. 

Dr. Thomas Smith, of Edinburgh, sup- 
ported the proposal for postponement. Prin- 
cipal McVicar, of Montreal, as chairman of 
the Committee, supported the report and 
was followed by Dr. John Hall, of New 
York, in a strong speech in the same direc- 
tion, who said that honest, good men laid the 
foundations of the Cumberland Church, and 
believed they were teaching the truth 
againsthyper-Calvinism. The Church said 
it could approve the consensus of the Re- 
formed Churches, and how could the Coun- 
cil go behind its declaration? He praised 
the men the Church hadappointed. As to 
the question of organic union between that 
body and the Southern Presbyterian 
Church the latter had felt that it could not 
enter into union with the Northern Church. 
He was in favor of admitting the delegates 
without even modifying the language of 
the report. 

Professor Charteris, of Edinburgh, sup- 
ported the amendment of Dr. Chambers. 
He said the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Churcb had in a most manly and open way 
drawn the attention of the Council to the 
charges which it had made in the West- 
minster Confession, and it seemed to him 
that the Council were bound in loyalty to 
their own standards to say that they did not 
approve of the changes. 

Dr. Story, of Roseneath, criticised the 
patronizing tone toward the Cumberland 
Church adopted in many of the speeches. 
He looked forward to the time when the 
Presbyterian Churches would have grace 
and wisdom to do what that Church had 
done. 

Professor Chancellor, of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Belfast, opposed 
the reception of the delegates. Professor 
Blaikie, of Edinburgh, advocated adhering 
to the position taken at Edinburgh at the 
first Council, and throwing the responsibility 
on the Church itself. Dr. Moore, of Texas, 
favored the amendment of Dr. Chambers. 
Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, supported 
the motion of the Committee. Just here 
Dr. Watts, of Belfast, abandoned the re- 
port of the Committee, to which he had 
ae in the Committee, and went over to 

e amendment of Dr. Chambers, and the 
conservatives in general followed ‘his lead. 
This put a new face on the discussion and 
made it evident that the main struggle 
would be on the amendment of Dr. Cham- 
bers, against the report pure and simple. 

Dr. Morris, of Cincinnati, advocated the 
report and contended that the Cumberland 
Church belonged to the Calvinistic family, 
and had always affiliated with Presby- 
terian Churches, never with Methodism. 
Dr. Hays, of Colorado, supported the 
amendment of Dr. Chambers, and Dr. 


Apple, of Lancaster, the report of the 
Committee. 

The house then insisted on the vote. In 
accordance with British methods, the vote 
was first taken between postponement and 
Dr. Chambeprs’s amendment. The vote for 
postponement was insignificant. Dr. Cham- 
bers’s amendment prevailed overwhelming- 
ly over it. Next, Dr. Chambers’s amendment 
was put against the motion of Dr. Martin 
not to receive them, and no more than 
twelve voted for exclusion. The final 
vote was between the motion from the 
Committee and the amendment of Dr. 
Chambers. The latter prevailed by a vote 
of 112 to 74. The roll of the Cumberland 
delegates was then called, and they an- 
swered to their names and were welcomed 
by the moderator into the Council. 





Rews of f the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


Tue National Democratic Convention met in 
Chicago, Tuesday, July 8th. The first day was 
occupied with organization and a discussion of 
the unit rule which had been adopted by the 
state convention of New York. The rule was 
sustained by the National Convention, the action 
being a rebuff to Joha Kelly and Tammany Hall. 
The following names were presented for the 
nomination on Wednesday and Thursday: 
Thomas F., Bayard, of Delaware; Joseph E. 
McDonald, of Indiana ; John G. Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky; Grover Cleveland, of New York; Allen 
G, Thurman, of Ohio; Samuel J. Randall, of 
Pennsylvania, and George Hoadly, of Ohio. 
On Thursday the platform was presented by Col. 
W. R. Morrison. After the usual introduction 
and presentation of the claims of the Democratic 
Party as against the Republican Party, the plat- 
form proceeds with the following planks : 


“The system of direct taxation known as the ‘in- 
ternal revenue’ is a war tax, and so long as the law 
continues, the money derived therefrom should be 
sacredly devoted to the relief of the people from the 
remaining burdens of the war, and be made a fund 
to defray the expense of the care and comfort of 
worthy soldiers disabled in line of duty in the wars 
of the Republic, and for the payment of such 
pensions as Congress may from time to time grant 
to such soldiers, a like fund for the sailors having 
been already provided, and any surplus should be 
paid into the Treasury. 

** We favor an American continental policy based 
upon more intimate commercia) and political rela- 
tions with the fifteen sister republics of North, Cen- 
tral, and South America, but entangling alliances 
with none. 

“ We believe in honest money, the gold and silver 
coinage of the Constitution, and a_ circulating 
medium convertible into such money without loss. 

** Asserting the equality of all men before the law, 
we hold that it is the duty of the Governmentjn 
its dealings with the people to mete out equal and 
exact justice to all citizens of whatever nativity, 
race, color, or persuasion, religious or political. 

** We believe in a free ballot and a far counti, and 
we recall to the memory of the people the noble 
struggle of the Democrats in the Forty-fifth and 
Forty-sixth Congresses, by which a reluctant Re- 
publican opposition was compelled to assent to 
legislation making everywhere illegal the presence 
of troops at the polls as the conclusive proof that a 
Democratic Administration will preserve liberty 
with order. 

“The selection of Federal officers for the terri- 


tories should be restricted to citizens previously 


resident therein. 


“ We oppose sumptuary Jaws which vex the citi 


zen and interfere with individual liberty. 

** We favor honest Civil Service reform and the 
compensation of all United States officers by fixed 
salaries; the separation of Church and State, and 
the diffusion of free education by common schools, 
#0 that every child in the land may be taught th® 
rights and duties of citizenship. 

“While we favor all legislation which will tend 
to the equitable distribution of property, to the 
prevention of monopoly, and to the strict enforce- 
ment of individual rights against corporate abuses, 
we hold that the welfare of society depends upon a 
scrupulous regard for the rights of property as de- 
fined by law. We believe that labor is best rewarded 
where it is freest and most enlightened. It should, 
therefore, be fostered and cherished, We favor the 
repeal! of al) laws restricting the free action of labor 
and the enactment of laws by which labor organiza- 
tions may be incorporated, and of all such legisla- 
tion as will tend to enlighten the people as to the 
true relations of capital and Jabor. 

“We believe that the public land ought, as far 
aa possible, to be kept as homesteads for actual 
settlers; that ajl unearned lands heretofore im- 
providently granted to railroad corporations by the 
action of the Republican Party should be restored 
to the public domain; and that no more grants of 
land shall be made to corporations or be a)lowed to 
fa}) into the ownership of allen absentees, 

“ We are opposed to all propositions which, upon 
any pretext, would convert the General Govern- 
ment into a machine for collecting taxes to be dis- 
tributed among the states or the citizens thereof. 

“In reaffirming the declaration of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1856, that the liberal principles 
embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and sanctioned in the Constitution, which 
make ours the land of liberty and the asylum of the 
oppressed of every nation, have ever been cardinal 
principles in the Democratic faith, we nevertheless 
do not sanction the importation of foreign labor or 
the admission of servile races, unfitted by habits, 
training, religion or kindred for absorption into the 
great body of our people, or for the citizenship 
which our laws confer. American civilization de- 
mands that against the immigration or importation 
of Mongolians to these shores our gates be closed. 

“The Democratic Party insists that it is the duty 
of this Government to protect, with equal fidelity 
and vigilance, the rights of its citizens, native and 
naturalized, at home and abroad; and to the end 
that this protection may be assured, United States 
papers of naturalization, issued by courts of eompe- 
tent jurisdiction, must be respected by the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Departments of our own Gov- 
ernment and by all foreign powers. It is an imper- 
ative duty of this Government to efficiently protect 
all the rights of persons and property of every 
American citizen in foreign lands, and demand and 
enforce fuli reparation for any invasion thereof. 
An American citizen is only responsible to his own 
Government for any act done in his own country or 
under her flag, and can only be tried therefor on 
her own soll and according to her laws; and no 





pewer exists in this Government to expatriate an 
American citizen to be tried in any foreign land for 
any such act. p 

“This country has never had a well defined and 
executed foreign policy, save under Democratic 
administration. That policy has ever been, in re- 
gard to foreign nations, 80 long as they do no act 
detrimental to the interests of the country or hurt- 
ful to our citizens, to let them alone; that, as a re- 
sult of this policy, we recall the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, Florida, California, and of the adjacent Mex- 
ican territory by purchase alone, and contrast these 
grand acquisitions of Democratic statesmanship 
with the purchase of Alaska, the sole fruit of a 
Republican administration of nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

“The Federal Government should care for and 
improve the Mississippi River and other great wa- 
terways of the Republic, so as to secure for the in- 


terior states easy and cheap transportation to tide- 


water, 

“ Under a jong period of Democratic rule and po!- 

icy our merchant marine was fast overtaking and 
on the point of outstripping that of Great Britain; 
under twenty years of Republican rule and policy 
our commerce has been left to British bottoms, and 
the American flag has almost been swept off the 
high seas. Instead of the Republican Party’s Brit- 
ish policy, we demand for the people of the United 
States an American policy. Under Democratic rule 
and policy our merchants and sailors, fying the 
Stars and Stripes in every port, successfully 
searched out a market for the varied products of 
American industry ; under a quarter century of Re- 
publican rule and policy, despite our manifest ad- 
vantage over al] other nations in high-paid labor, 
favorable climates and teeming soils; despite free- 
dom of trade among all these United States ; despite 
their population by the foremost races of men and 
an annual immigration of the young, thrifty, and 
adventurous of all nations; despite the freedom 
here from the inherited burdens of jife and indus- 
try in Old World monarchies, their costly war na- 
vies, their vast tax-consuming, non-producing 
standing armies; despite twenty years of peace, 
that Republican rule and policy have managed to 
surrender to Great Britain, aiong with our com- 
merce, the control of the markets of the world. In- 
stead of the Republican Party’s British policy, we 
demand, in behalf of the American Democracy, an 
American policy. Instead of the Republican Par- 
ty’s discredited scheme and false pretense of friend- 
ship for American labor, expressed by imposing 
taxes, we demand, in behalf of the Democracy, 
freedom for American labor by reducing taxes, to 
the end that these United States may compete with 
unhindered powers for the primacy among nations 
in al] the arts of peace and fruits of liberty.” 
On Thursday evening the first ballot was taken 
with the following result: Cleveland, 892; Bay- 
ard, 170; McDonald, 56; Randall, 78; Thurman, 
88; Carlisle, 27; Hoadly, 3; Hendricks, 1; 
Tilden, 1 ; Flower, 4. On Friday the second ballot 
was taken, resulting in the nomination of Grover 
Cleveland, The ballot was as follows: Cleveland, 
683 ; Bayard, 8134; Hendricks, 4534 ; ‘Thurman, 
4; Randall, 4; McDonald, 2, An adjournment 
was taken till evening, when Ex-Governor Hen- 
dricks received by acclamation the nomination 
for Vice-President. 


.-Five hundred delegates, representing 
forty-eight countier, were present at the Prohi- 
bition State Convention in Albany, N. Y., last 
week. Seventy-five delegates were elected to the 
National Convention at Pittsburgh. The plat- 
form sets forth that the traffic in aleoholic bevér- 
ages is the principal cause of crime, pauperism, 
and insanity, and the enormous taxation with 
which the state and nation are afflicted, and 
that the best interests of the family and the 
state demand its absolute suppression ; that the 
time for independent political action has eome, 
and that the Prohibition party will not cease its 
efforts until a constitutional amendment, carry- 
ing out itsjviews, has been adopted. 


.-The well-known dry-goods house of Hal- 
sted, Haines & Co., of this city, suspended pay- 
ment last week, They made an assignment 
with preferences amounting to over $400,000, 
but their assets and liabilities are not known, 





FOREIGN. 


..On Tuesday of last week,’the House of 
Lords practically rejected the Franchise Bill. 
Mr. Gladstone announced iu the House of Com- 
mons that he would abandon every great meas- 
ure pending in order to direct the entire atten- 
tion of the country to the momentous issue now 
raised, and hold an Autumn session at the end 
of October for the sole purpose of again sending 
the Franchise Bill to the House of Lords, 
Should the House of Lords then reject the bill, 
the Government, it is believed, will dissolve 
Parliament immediately, and a general election 
will take place before Christmas. 


...-Tbe cholera in Southern France finds a 
greater number of victims each day. The in- 
habitants of Toulon and Marseilles are fleeing 
from it. In one day, 1,800 persons left Mar- 
seilles, According to the last advices, fifty- 
seven deaths at Marseilles and thirty-six at Tou- 
lon had occurred in twenty-four hours, Paris 
is still safe. “The greatest precautions are being 
taken. 


...-On Saturday last, it was announced from 
Quebec that judgment had been rendered in the 
case of Eno, the defaulting bank president, den y- 
ing the application for the prisoner’s extradi- 


= 


. Eno was, therefore, released, and Satur~ 

y evening he hed his lawyer to oer 
—=~ supper. 

. In the excitement over ‘the Frinchise Bill 
the ‘Eayptian question is lost sightof. A report, 
unconfirmed, that General Gordon has been 
murdered is about the only news from the East. 
The operations for the relief of Kharttim will 
be begun, it is said, in September, : 

...-Hvance has demanded from China a -war 
indemnity of 250,000,000 francs, and has given 
China a week and two days to answer the de- 
mand, 


. General Yglesias has resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Peruvian Republic. 
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A FIT NOMINATION. 


Tus Democratic Convention wasted no 
time over its balloting. On the very first 
ballot after the complimentary votes had 
been bestowed on the “ favorite sons,” by a 
most overwhelming majority, which ran 
far ahead of the two-thirds rule, Grover 
Cleveland, the honest governor of New 
York, was selected as the Democratic stand- 
ard-bearer. The opposition of Benjamin 
Butler and John Kelly was despised and 
spurned. They only, and the few they 
represented, fought against the nomination, 
and their opposition told heavily in Mr. 
Cleveland’s favor. It was the prevailing 
sentiment that he must be a good man if 
these demagogues were his enemies. 

Mr. Cleveland was nominated in obedi- 
ence to the demand of the better element 
in the party. They saw in him a man who 
had no record in national politics to excite 
hostility, but whose record as Mayor and 
Governor was faultless. The cry of the 
party is reform, and Cleveland’s record 
has been solely that ofa reformer. He isa 
pronounced supporter of the reform in the 
civil service, and has done all he could to 
extend the principle in the govern- 
ment of this state. His appointments 
have been for efficiency and not 
for plunder. He has earned the deep hos- 
tility of those whose only idea of politics 
is dividing the spoils. It was in this atti- 
tude he was presented to the Convention, 
and it is greatly io its credit that he was 
selected. The enemies whom he has mude 
by his support of measures for administra- 
tive reform in this state were bitter enough ; 
but the Convention suppressed them. 
They could do nothing but emphasize by 





jority. A more thoroughly whipped and 
disgusted body of men than Jobn Kelly 
and his Tammany crowd it would be hard 
to find. 

Of the platform we speak in another 
column. It has planks, like that against 
the Mongoliaus, and that against prohibi- 
tion, which are thoroughly bad, morally bad, 
and, like that which straddles the tariff 
question, economically meaningless; but 
as a whole it compares not unfuvorably 
with the Republican platform. We do not 
go tothe platform of either party for its 
principles or its purposes. In this matter 
neither party can boast over the other. 
Their platforms are in both cases mere 
political speeches, differing only in the skill 
with which they praise themselves, abuse 
the other party, throw out bait to catch 
selfish votes, and juggle with terms to 
evade a statement of principle, where they 
have none tostate. We may as well throw 
the platforms over as both equally bad, and 
consider the candidates which the two 
parties present. 

And yet we cannot help remembering 
that, even if the candidate is good, it is 
the Democratic Party which presents him. 
The record of that party is something that 
stands very much in the way of accepting 
its candidate. As we ask ourselves, Can it 
be that the Republican Party has forgotten 
its record that it must nominate one who 
does not represent what have been its prin- 
ciples? so we ask, Is it possible that, in 
nominating the man who best represents 
administrative and Civil Service reform, 
notwithstanding Butler’s contempt of the 
idea and of the New York Governor who 
defends it, the Democratic Party has 
changed its principles, utterly chastened 
and regenerated by long defeat? It is hard 
to believe it. 


The Independent Republicans will doubt- 
less hold a convention very speedily to con- 
sider what they ought to do. We have 
been promoters of their movement, and 
await their action with no little interest. 
We do not anticipate that they will put up 
a third ticket, as they would have done 
with almost any other Demucratic candi- 
date. Before this Independent Convention 
meets any possible reason or evidence 
which would make it inexpedient to accept 
Mr. Cleveland will doubtless be developed. 
Until that convention meets we cannot ad- 
vise Republicans to accept the Democratic 
nominations. They must not swallow De- 
mocracy. They must not take the Demo- 
cratic candidate on the Democratic plat- 
form. If they vote for Grover Cleveland, it 
must be not as new converts to Democracy, 
but as a body of Republicans, Republicans 
still, though battling a single one of their 
party’s nominations. They are not to allow 
themselves to be confounded with the 
party of colossal and uninterrupted »lun- 
ders. If, for once, they take one of that 
party’s candidates, it is not because they 
trust the party. They are outsiders and in- 
tend to remain so. We do not, then, now 
accept Mr. Cleveland’s nomination, nor do 
we now advise our readers hastily to accept 
it. Let them take the time necessary to 
think about it, and wait a week or two 
until the Independent Republicans shall 
have opportunity to organize themselves 
and express their opinion. Then, if they 
will support Mr. Cleveland, it will not be 
as Democrats, but as an organized Repub- 
lican body. 

Meanwhile, the position of the two parties 
is curious enough, and not at all what we 
would have it. In both parties there is a re- 
volt against the nominations. In one party 
it is a revolt of men who are governed by 
conscientious motives and represent the 
better traditions of the party; in the other 
case the revolt is made by the confessedly 
baser sort. We are less sure than we were 
that Blaine will be defeated, because itis by 
no means clear now that the Irish recruits 
who howl with John Kelly and Ben Butler, 
and who will bolt Cleveland because he 
is too decent for them, will not balance in 
number the Civil Service reformers and In- 
dependents who are estranged by the 
nomination of Blaine. For ourselves, 
as Republicans, we bolted the state Re- 
publican nomination two years ago, and 
supported Cleveland for Governor. His 
course bas justified our action. With no 
particle of love for the Democratic Party, 





drawing our support from a nomination 
which seems to us to misrepresent the 
principles of our own party, with no desire 
to speak a word of unkindness for Mr. 
Blaine, we withdraw our support from him 
and take our part with the Independent Re- 
publicans, who care more for economy and 
reform than for party success. 


> 


PARTY SPIRIT IN THE BELFAST 
COUNCIL. 


Futt reports and private letters to us 
show that while the Council at Belfast was 
dominated by the Conservatives, the pro- 
gressive element developed great strength, 
both in numbers and in discussion. The 
program had been arranged, as we showed 
some months ago, entirely in the interests 
of the party which looks to Dr. A. A. 
Hodge and Professor Watts for inspiration 
and leadership. The one-sided character 
of the program,.which evoked such sharp 
criticism in advance, brought out strong 
expressions in the Council. It was on this 
point that the preliminary battle took 
place. The design of the Committee of 
Arrangements to play into the hands of the 
Conservatives and ignore the Progressives 
was evident. Of the twelve members of 
the Presbyterian Church (North) appointed 
to speak or read papers, nine are of Old 
School and three of New School antece- 
dents, and yet both parties had equal 
representation in the delegation. The Old 
School men received prominent places, but 
the New School men were given unimport- 
ant parts. This is a specimen of the whole 
program, and the Liberal men were deter- 
mined to do something to upset it. 

Dr. Calderwood led off in the motion to 
amend the program by devoting the first 
three hours of the morning session to de- 
bates on reports of committees, and leaving 
the papers to the last two hours of the 
moraing session. This was strongly sup- 
ported by Dr. Morris, Dr. Briggs, Dr. 
Hays and others, and stoutly resisted by 
Dr. Watts and his adherents. The resolu- 
tion was modified by the movers so as t0 
read ‘‘ not to exceed three hours,” and then 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 
Thus Dr. Watts and his program-making 
was deservedly rebuked. 

The same spirit was evinced in the dis- 
cussion on the admission of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, which, by the 
way, was opposed not by seventy-four as 
the cable reported, but by less than a dozen 
members. It was on the amendment to 
the report offered by Dr. Chambers that 
the Conservatives massed their strength 
and carried their point. That, however, 
was a barren victory. The real point was 
the admission of the delegates, which was 
areal victory for the Liberals. The vote 
was a fest vote between the two parties. 
The Council voted for admission by an 
overwhelming vote, but divided only upon 
the terms. The terms differed so little 
that the chairman of the Committee, Prin- 
cipal McVickar, said distinctly that he could 
‘* accept the'proposal of Dr. Chambers, but 
he did not think it quite as delicate, perhaps, 
to all the parties concerned as were the 
words of the report.” This was the real 
state of the question. The Conservatives 
wished to have achance to say that they 
admitted the Cumberlands with some 
degree of hesitation and doubt. They 
wanted achance to rally, and Dr. Chambers’s 
amendment gave them a good opportunity. 
If the Conservaties had adhered to the 
agreement they made in Committee the 
report would have been adopted without 
amendment. As it is all sides are satisfied. 
It is not quite as agreeable to the Cumber- 
lands and their friends in the Alliance, but 
it is not quite as disagreeable to the South- 
ern Church and their friends in the Al- 
liance. It isa compromise on a delicate 
and difficult subject which, if pressed to a 
violent issue, would certainly have split the 
Alliance. Now all sides are content to let 
the matter rest. The Cumberlands are ia, 
and they will stay in, and remaining in give 
the. Progressives much needed support. 
They will balance in all time to come the 
reactionary Southern Church. 

‘The failure of the Consensus was due, as 
we stated two weeks ago, to the doubt and 
distrust of both Conservatives and Liberals. 
There was a great difference of opinion as 
to what the Consensus is. Some think 








Presbyterianism, others that it is scholastic 
orthodoxy, others that it is the concord of 
the creeds of the Reformation, and still 
others, that it is Jittle more than the essen- 
tial principles of Christianity. It seems 
clear to the majority on both sides that any 
further progress could result only in separa- 
tion. Thus the chief point of contention 
in the Council is broken off without any 
solution of the difficulty of having an unde- 
fined Consensus. 

The Liberals come out of the Council in 
excellent condition. They found them- 
selves a much larger body than they sup- 
posed they were; they made a brave and 
successful fight and won recognition; they 
are greatly strengtnened by the admission 
of the Cumberland Church, and may ex- 
pect to go up to the London Council as the 
majority. No Committee of Arrangements 
will have the temerity to make another 
Conservative program. Both parties must 
hereafter have fair representation on it. 

Sl ae 


ELELEU! 


Sap news comes to us from the very 
citadel of the faith. How art thou fallen, 
thou Southern Presbyterian Church, and 
become like one of us! How many times 
hast thou asserted thine own unswerving 
purity of faith! How oft hast thou spurned 
the thought of union with that nursery of 
errors , the Presbyterian Church of the 
North! The words in which thou didst 
(vainly) revile the heresies of the Cumber- 
land brethren are scarce out of thy mouth, 
and worse heresy is discovered defiling 
thine own skirts. Where was that cham- 
pion of the faith, theologic and scientific, 
who, from the Richmond tripod to the 
Victoria Institute swung hisiron flail and 
threshed the mountains and beat them small 
and made the hills as chaff? O Dabney, O 
Girardeau, O Southall, how are ye fallen, 
sons of the morning! No mure shall your 
insulting host, your soundness and our 
looseness boast. 

For Prof. James Woodrow, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., of the Southern Presbyterian Thee- 
logical Seminary, at Columbia, ©. C., has 
dimmed the long glory of his Church. No 
more can it be said that an idea less than a 
hundred years old has never entered that 
body. Something else has crept in than 
what has entered by the Latin door of Tur- 
retine, by that gate of horn through which 
only true shades puss. 

On the seventh of last May he delivered 
an address before the Alumni Association 
of the Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
embodying the “‘ views upon evolution, as 
it respects the world, the lower animals, 
and man,” as he has given them to his stu- 
dents in the classroom. This address is 
now published as the leading article in The 
Southern Presbyterian Review, and is such 
a defense of the theory of Development as 
applied to the solar system, to the creation 
of plants and animals, and of the physical 
nature of man, as might have been made by 
President McCosh, or Dr. Craven, or any 
of our other dangerous progressives, It 
would not have surprised us in the North- 
ern Church; but in the Southern Church it 
is a startling novelty. 

And yet we ought not to be surprised, 
for the environment should have forwarned 
us. Southern Presbyterians have been 
visiting the North, nay, more, they have 
some of them been studying in Germany, 
aud, even worse, they have attended the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh 
and Philadelphia, and have heard these 
novelties there propounded. Indeed, we 
regret to say that the most enthusiastic 








-cheering heard at the late Belfast meeting 


was given toa blind speaker, who took very 
much the same position defended by Dr, 
Woodrow. Then there in the South, the 
Baptists, starting from Greenville, close by 
Columbia, stirred up by their learned pro- 
fessors of Hebrew and Greek, have been 
leading an advance guard along the dan 
gerous road of biblical criticism. Ardet 
Ucdlegon, and the sparks seem to be kind- 
ling in the roof of Aineas. 

What is to be done? Probably Dr. Wood- 
row will have to be removed. The new 
ideais not wanted yet. If it is encouraged, 


the Cumberland Presbyterians will be jeer- 
ing at their neighbor’s heresy, and that will 
not do so soon after the hot attack on them 
at Belfast. Besides, where is this thing to 
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end? If man, so far as his body is con- 
cerned, is a derivative and not an original 
creation, then what becomes of the story of 
Eve? To be sure Dr. Woodrow makes it 
an excepiion to the law; but his pupils will 
not. If they accept the principle, they will 
not brook the exception. They will soon 
take a poetic or parabolic view of the story 
of the creation and of Eden, and then what 
becomes of the ‘‘covenant with our first 
parents,” on which so much theology de- 
pends? Our own advice is that the Achan 
and the Babylonish garment be burned 
together forthwith. 


_— 


THE LORDS “IN A BALLOON.” 


Tux throwing out by the House of Lords 
of the Franchise Bill, the work of a whole 
session in the House of Commons, recalls 
the remark of Sir Robert Walpole on the bill 
to limit the royal prerogative in the crea- 
tiou of peers: ‘‘In all disputes between 
the Lords and the Commons, when the 
House of Lords is immutable, the Com- 
mons must soaner or later be obliged to re- 
cede.” The growth of the power of the 
lower House since the first part of the 
eighteenth century is such that the opposi- 
tion of the peers to any measure demanded 
by public sentiment is not for a moment re- 
garded as ‘“‘immutable.” Their lordships 
used to enjoy the unquestioned right of 
veto in common with the sovereign over 
measures of the House of Commons; but 
Royalty has in practice abnegated its pre- 
rogative, and the overwhelming weight of 
British sentiment is that the Lords must 
give way. Conflicts between the two 
Houses have become infrequent, but 
there have been several notable ones 
in the present century. In the most 
recent, that on the Irish Church 
Bill, Mr. Gladstone voiced the general 
opinion of the nation when he said that 
their lordships could not be expected to ‘‘ ap- 
preciate the humble considerations which 
govern the special relations between each 
Member of Parliament and the portion of 
the British pcople that he represents. From 
the great eminence on which they sit they 
can no more discuss the minute particulars 
of our transactions than could a man ina 
balloon.” Still the Irish Church Bill be- 
came a law, the repeal of the corn laws was 
carried, and the Reform Bill of 1882 was 
forced through. The ‘‘ manin the balloon” 
has been compelled to come down many 
times and doubtless will be again. The 
‘*noble lords” were quickly brought to 
terms in 1832, when Earl Gray and Lord 
Brougham determined that the Reform Bill 
should pass. They obtained of the King 
in writing permission to create ‘‘such a 
number of peers as will be sufficient to in- 
sure the passing” of the bill. Soon as the 
peers heard of this step they surrendered 
end passed the bill by a vote of 106 to 22. 

The defeat of the Franchise Bill, though 
foreshadowed, has roused the wrath of the 
British public, and the Lords are treated in 
their role of obstruction with as little re- 
gard for their amour propre as were the 
Irish Commoners when they filibustered 
against the passage of the Irish Coercion Act; 
and as the parliamentary device of the clé- 
ture was adopted to give the majority of the 
Commons its rightful sway and secure legis- 
lation imperatively needed, so a way will 
be found to make the Franchise Bill a law. 
The Commons will not ‘‘recede” this time. 
Mr. Gladstone in his speech on the passage 
of the Bill in the lower House, replying to 
the ostentatious threats of the Lords that 
they would throw it out, gave notice, in the 
words of Polonius’s warning, 








“ Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in’t 

Bear ’t that th’ opposed may beware of thee,” 
that this is an issue in which the represen- 
tatives of the people will not surrender, and 
that it will be the most serious conflict 
since the abolition of the Corn Laws. 

The circumstances of the rejection of 
the Bill aggravate the offense of the Lords. 
The Bill proposed the reform of great in- 
equalities, the correction of glaring abuses, 
and the enfranchisement, on a basis of right 
and justice, of almost two millions of house- 
holders. It was, perhaps, the second most 
important reform bill on the franchise pro- 
posed in the present century. The lower 
House devoted months of bard work to its 
consideration; and, as adopted without 


division, it commanded the hearty assent 
and confidence of the people. The Lords 
had intimated that they would throw it 
out, ostensibly because it was not accom- 
panied by a bill for redistribution of par- 
liamentary constituencies which Mr. Glad- 
stone had promised to bring forward at the 
next session, but really because the measure 
would give strong support to the Liberal 
cause. Hence, the Conservatives having a 
majority, obstruction was desired; and the 
hope was to force Mr. Gladstone to dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the country. 
This would, at least, cause a delay; but it 
could hardly have been expected that a 
new election would result in a Conserva- 
tive majority. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
has no such intention; and the public have 
lost patience with a body which has no po- 
litical discernment and no respect for the 
people. They had been treated with con- 
sideration. |The Premier had endeavored 
to meet their objections by proposing a 
compromise; but his offer was rejected, 
and the bill was thrown out by a vote of 
205 to 146. 

The defiance of the Lords gives the op- 
portunity and the impulse to reform of the 
Upper House, which the British have had in 
mind some time. This idea had vigorous 
expression when the peers were threaten- 
ing to upset the legislation in favor of Irish 
tenants and were induced to forego their 
veto power; and just before the Franchise 
Bill was rejected Lord Roseberry intro- 
duced the subject into the House itself by a 
motion for a Committee of Inquiry into the 
best means of increasing its ‘‘ declining” 
‘‘ efficiency.” He contended that it repre- 
sented nothing but the Church, landed 
property and the hereditary principle, in- 
stead of all the great interests of the state. 
So long as it consents to be a respectable 
and useless body, the nation will tolerate 
it, but if it proposes to meddle wit great 
questions and interpose a veto with reck- 
less defiance of the public will, it will sud- 
denly be shorn of its mischievous power, 
Lord Granville, the Liberal leader, acknow]- 
edged that there were some things which 
needed reforming, and that the rushes of 
peers, who,took no part in the business, to 
vote on party divisions amounted to a scan- 
dal; but he was not ready for the inquiry. 
Ordinarily a handful constitutes the attend- 
ance (three is a quorum) of the Upper 
House, but when some measure the Lords 
are specially interested in comes up, they 
turn out in force. The vote on the Franchise 
Bill showed that 351 were present. The 
Spectator, which is moderate in its opinions, 
tells them that they had better reform them- 
selves than wait for somebody else to re- 
form them, and reminds them of their de- 
clining power in these severe sentences: 

“Nothing is more marked than the in- 
creasing inattention of the country to anything 
that passes in the House of Lords. Except 
when they use their reserved power to spoil the 
statesmen’s labor, the Peers are hardly more no- 
ticed than the Members of Convocation.” 

It the Lords compel a reform of their 
body, it will be carried out with more wis- 
dom, but with as little regard for their pref- 
erences as the Lord Protector showed when 
he reconstituted the Upper House, and 
drew from the Earl of Shaftesbury the cut- 
ting remark that, ordinarily, when a house 
was constituted of beggars and malefactors 
it was called a House of Correction. 


_ 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Tue Democratic platform, which it took 
the committee on resolutions thirty-six 
hours of hard work to concoct, does not 
appear as a series of resolutions on as 
many distinct points of party policy. Its 
real character is that of a stump speech to 
win votes, As a matter of course, it de- 
nounces the Republican Party, and eulo- 
gizes Democracy. More than half of the 
speech is devoted to these two objects. 
All this is simply a waste of words. It will 
not gain a vote that would not otherwise 
be gained. The Republican Party will not 
he destroyed or injured by a large mass of 
denunciatory platitudes; and the Demo- 
cratic Party will not be changed for the 
better, in public estimation, by an equal 
mass of pretentious self laudations. The 
sober sense of the people will pass by all 
this sort of talk, whether it be Republican 








or Democratic, and count it for nothing, 





and judge of the two parties by the well 
known facts which constitute their respe 
tive records, treating them in this regard 
just as it ordinarily treats individual per- 
sons. 
The difficult nut for the Democrats at 
Chicago to crack, and upon which their 
committee worked so long and so hard, 
was the tariff question. The problem to be 
solved was formally to agree to a set of 
words so elastic and vague, so unprecise 
and flexible in their import, that they could, 
by construction, be made to pass muster in 
any sort of political market, and thus 
answer the purpose of a genuine dodge in 
the pending canvass, on the one hand, not 
seriously affronting the Free Traders, sv as 
to lose their votes, and, on the other, 
not alienating those Democrats who be- 
lieve in the principle of protection, and 
thus seeking to unite, for party and elec- 
tion purposes, those who hold exactly op- 
posite sentiments on this vital question. 
What the Democrats have produced in an- 
other form ot language, but not the less 
really, ‘is the doctrine of a ‘‘ tariff for rev- 
enue only,” thus discarding the doctrine of 
protection as a distinct principle. So the 
Herald, of this city, interprets the language, 
and the interpretation is correct. What is 
conclusive upon this point is the fact that 
the Convention, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, voted down the resolution of General 
Butler, which squarely set forth this prin- 
ciple as one of the objects of tariff duties. 
The two parties, as shown not only by 
their records, but also by their platforms, 
occupy very different grounds on the tariff 
question; and no amount of trickery in the 
use of words will or can conceal this fact 
from the public eye. Mere politicians may 
foreswear their own convictions pro forma, 
but honest voters are not likely to imitate 
their example. 


As to the Chinese question, the position 
taken by the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans, in their respective conventions, is 
essentially the same, and the reasons are 
the sume. The Democrats say that ‘‘ Amer- 
ican civilization demands that against the 
immigration or importation of Mongolians 
to these shores our gates should be closed.” 
The Republicans match this by saying that 
‘‘we pledge ourselves to sustain the pres- 
ent law restricting Chinese immigration, 
and to provide such further legislation as is 
necessary to carry out its purposes.” There 
is no choice between these abominations. 
Both are as bad as bad can be. Both are 
intensified forms of barbarism. We de- 
nounce both planks with unmitigated and 
unqualified condemnation. Both are false 
to the hest antecedente of this country, as 
well as to the moral sense of nine-tenths of 
the American people. Both give the lie to 
the Declaration of Independence and to the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution 
of the United States. Both are simply a 
bid for votes inthe Pacific States. Both 
appeal to prejudices and passions that 
have no basis in justice. Both, in spirit 
and temper, are just as bad as the indorse- 
ment and advocacy of Negro slavery in 
other days. 

And then, in regard to the currency 
question, the Republican Convention said: 
‘*We urge that an effort be made to unite 
all commercial nations in the establishment 
of an international standard which shall fix 
for all the relative valueof gold and silver.” 
The Democratic Convention has just said: 


‘We believe in honest money, the gold and 


silver coinage of the constitution, and a cir- 
culating medium convertible into such 
money without loss.” Gentlemen,;what have 
these general declarations to do with the 
silver question as it now presses itself upon 
the attention of the American people? 
Simply nothing at all. Why did you not 
speak to that question, and indicate your 
policy? Why did you not utter the last 
financial sense of the country on this sub- 
ject? Simply because you had not the 
courage to tell the truth, for fear that a 
few silyer men would be offended. 

The professions of the Democratic Con- 
vention in regard to Civil Service reform, 
and also a ‘‘frée ballot and a fair count,” 
strike au impartial observer as ludicrous 
to the last degree, How happens it that 
Senator Pendleton was proscribed and po- 
litically killed by his own party because he 
advocated this reform? How happens it that 
the Democratic Party of the North accept, 


‘without protest, the wholesale disfranchise- 


ment of colored men by the Democratic 
Party of the South, and hope politically to 
profit thereby, if the national Democracy 
believes in “a free ballot and a fair count”? 
The facts on both of these questions and 
the professions of Democracy are not in 
harmony. The facts tell the truth, and the 
professions tell the untruth. 

The Democratic Convention, in order ot 
win favor with the liquor-selling and rum- 
drinking interest of the country, went out 
of its way to say: ‘‘ We oppose sumptuary 
laws which vex the citizen and interfere 
with individual liberty.” Everybody under- 
stands that this refers to legislation in the 
interests of temperance and for the re- 
straint and suppression of the liquor traffic, 
and thereby the removal of the greatest 
evil in the land. The Convention need not 
have made this statement, since the record 
of the Democratic Party abundantly shows 
its sympathy with and its support by the 
rum-interest of the country, and its con- 
sequent opposition to needed temperance 
legislation. 

We have already stated our objections to 
the Republican ticket, as reasons why we 
cannot support it; but these objections do 
not by any means make us Democrats or 
lead us to condone the long-standing offenses 
of the Democratic Party, or overlook or 
excuse the faults of the platform with 
which it now comes before the country. 
We did not expect much from the party in 
this respect, and, hence, are not: disap- 
pointed. 


A CACISTOCRACY. 


Waite we are in little danger of an aris- 
tocracy in this country, we arein imminent 
danger of its opposite, a cacistocrucy. The 
first means etymologically a government 
by the dest ; the latter, to coin a word from 
the corresponding Greek, means a govern- 
ment by the worst ; and the indications are 
thut the worst elements are becoming the 
ruling power in America. We need, ac- 
cordingly, a word to express this new form 
of government or administration; and cacis- 
tocracy (from cacistose worst, and cratein, to 
rule,) may be appropriately used for that 
purpose. Reversing the policy on which 
the old aristocracies were built up, in 
which, in theory at least, the government 
was put in the hands of the best citizens— 
that is, of the noblest, or ‘‘ nobility’—we 
have, by default, allowed the opposite class 
to get a corresponding control of the coun- 
try—the worst or meanest (the ignobility). 

By common consent the slums and 
saloons now frequently rule the people, 
particularly in cities. Gamblers, liquor 
dealers, and other criminals, wield the 
balance of power. ‘“‘ Bummer” is a word 
almost synonymous with “‘ ward politician” 
or ‘‘ manager of elections.” Degradation, 
instead of the old word ‘ ambition,” ex- 
presses the act of canvassing. The busi- 
ness Of politics is popularly thought to be a 
low one, in which only the worst classes 
are fit to participate. Its methods are be- 
lieved to be beneath any but ‘the worst.” 
Men ‘‘ get down,” instead of “get up” in 
politics. Instead of eloquence, as in 
Cicero’s time, the means of electioneering is 
commonly drinking or treating. The issues 
turn largely on intemperance or some 
license or security to do wrong, in which 
the worst elements have to be consulted. 

’ The bad is a powerful factor in every 
election; and nearly every candidate, as 
well as every constituency, has some selfish 
designs in promoting a cause. Office is used 
for personal profit. Men want it as a gain 
instead of a service, to help themselves in- 
stead of the public. The principle on 
which men commonly seek position pre- 
cludes any but “the worst” from becom- 
ing aspirants. The practices of rulers are 
equally those of ‘‘the worst” instead of 
“the best’; stealing, getting up jobs, 
making corrupt bargains and playing into 
the hands of corporations. The doings of 
our Congress, and state legislatures, and 
city councils usually stamp these bodies as 
genuine -cacistocracies. The lobby, com- 
mittee junketings and general neglect of 
business further indicate that we are under 
a cacistocracy. The bloated, red-faced, and 
shallow-brained politicians, who get the 
offices, stamp our officials as genuine 
cacistocrats. The native ** cheek,” ‘‘ brass,” 
and bold effrontery of our leaders indicate 
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that they are descendants of cacistocrats. 
As members of a genuine ignobility, they 
might be appropriately addressed as ‘‘Their 
Serene Lowness” or ‘ Your Dishonorable 
Body.” 

We are reversing all the terms of distinc- 
tion among rulers who are now beginning 
to be termed the ‘‘ lower classes” instead of 
the ‘‘higher classes,’’ or the ‘ indigni- 
taries” instead of the ‘‘ dignitaries” of the 
realm. If our Government goes to granting 
titles it will have to be such as ‘‘ His Base- 
ness,” ‘His Beastliness,” ‘* His Thievish- 
ness,” ‘‘ His General Stupidity,” and ‘Uni- 
versal Blunderhood,” while those not yet 
admitted, but only candidates for this 
cacistocracy may be called ‘‘ His Dema- 
gogueship,” ‘‘ His Barrelship,’’ ‘‘His Aspir- 
ing Lownees,” and ‘ Extraordinary Impu- 
dence.” Before the world has yet found 
an ideal aristocracy, we have realized a 
practical cacistocracy; and notwithstand- 
ing our newness as a nation we can show 
as many genuine cacistocrats as all the Eu- 
ropean states combined can show aristo- 
crats. The world may hereafter speak of 
the ‘‘Great American cacistocracy,” unless 
we give a new turn to our politics. 

. . q 
Editorial Notes, 

Tux opening papers of the Belfast Council on 
biblical questions were received with little man- 
ifestation of interest. They were not strong 
enongh to excite any discussion or applause, 
Professor Charteris, of Edinburgh, maintained 
that “The Apostles claimed for themselves, 
both as speakers and hearers, a paramount au- 
thority in the Early Church, and that no writings 
obtained a place in the sacred canon of New 
Testament’ Scripture unless and until their 
apostolic origin was believed to be indisputable.” 
He thus based the authority of the New Tes- 
tament on apostolical authority, which is suffi- 
ciently remote from the Westminster doctrine 
that they bear their authority in themselves and 
the voice of God speaking in and through them, 
and also differed from the view that bases their 
authority on tradition and other external author- 
ities. He made the very remarkable statement 
that ‘‘there never was any system in the world 
which, #o far as we can ascertain from its sacred 
books, claimed to be a direct revelation from 
God, as our Bible does.” Surely, such an asser- 
tion in view of the Koran displays astonishing 
boldness or forgetfulness, His closing state- 
ment, ‘No council ever settled its canon, no 
imperia) edict cver promulgated it”; ‘the 
authority of New Testament Scripture was a 
living growth, silent, fruitful, fanned by the 
breath and strengthened by the dews of God's 
Spirit, and expanding in the warm light of God's 
love,” was sufficiently correct. Dr. Hodge ad- 
mitted that the Reformed Confession used both 
of the expressions, ‘‘ The Holy Scriptures are the 
Word of God,” and that the Word of God is 
contained in the Holy Scripture; but he in- 
sisted that the latter expression must be 
interpreted by the former, and urged “the 
identification of the Word of God with the 
canonical scriptures, both matter and form, is 
an essential doctrine of the Reformed Churches,” 
And thus the later scholastic dogma of verbal 
inspiration and infallibility of the letter of Serip- 
ture was foisted on the Reformed Confessions. 
Dr. Chambers’s paper on “ Biblical Criticism, its 
Proper Functions” was clear, eminently just 
and discerning in its statements, but evinced an 
outside knowlege of the subject rather than the 
hand and eye of a master who was familiar 
with the details of the subject. This was fol- 
lowed by a paper of the Rey. Lucien Gaatier, of 
Lausanne, on the same subject, discussing the 
relative importance of biblical criticism and 
biblical theology, These papers excited little 
interest, It was manifest to all that there was 
no heartiness in the presentation of the themes, 
and they did not kindle the audience or fire the 
Council to any criticism. These four papers on 
the Bible fell flat. They passed out of the 
minds of the. Alliance at once and received no 
further consideration, 





The Northern Whig, of Belfast, has been very 
interesting reading for the last week, for its pen 
pictures of the Presbyterian Council and its 
members. We quote what is said of some Ameri- 
can divines, Of Dr. A. A. Hodge: 


“ The appearance of this distinguished divine ex- 
cited much interest. He is very like his father, the 
late Charles Hodge, who has been called the Turre- 
tine of our century. He isa very good-looking man, 
with an intelligent, seif-possessed, and henignant 
aspect, yet bearing no trace of student-like labori- 
ousness, He seems to be about fifty-tive years of 
age. The prayer of Dr. Hodge was brief and appro- 
priate, but, as his voice is rather thin, his words 
could hardly have been heard in distant parts of the 
house.” 


Of Dr. E. D. Morris: 


“ This minister, an earnest, soft-spoken man of 
between sixty and seventy years of age, is well- 





known by his contributions to theological litera- 
ture.” , 
Of Professor Briggs : 

“. Everybody was agreeably surprised to findthat 
Professor Briggs, of New York, one of the joint ed- 
itors of the Presbyterian Review, and a jeading 
champion of the Higher Criticism, was quite a 
young man,” e 
Of Moderator Hays : 

“ Dr. Hays, who is of Ulster descent, now Moder- 
ator of the Northern General Assembly of the states, 
is likely to become a favorite by his pithy and hu- 
morous remarks. His voice and manner would re- 
mind one of Joaquin Miller and the Far West. He 
is from Colorado, and represents the cause of pio- 
neer evangelization, He made an admirable chair- 
man, being both prompt and good humored, in fact, 
with an individuality al] his own,” 

Of Dr. Schaff ; 

“Dr. Schaff, one of the most learned men in the 
Alliance, Professor of sacred Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and a volu- 
minous author, was very warmly received by the 
Council,” pase st geil og 

DuRInG the past week two important discus- 
sions of the “Teaching of the Apostles” have 
come under our notice, by very competent Ger- 
man scholars. One of these, in Kuhn's Zeitl- 
schrifl, is by a Roman Catholic, Dr. Francis 
Xavier Funk, Professor of Catholic Theology in 
Heidelberg. The source gives it especial inter- 

est, as it is the first ubterance from a party 
which, like the Episcopalian, might be expected 
to give the document anything but a kindly 
greeting. But Professor Funk not only accepts 
the Teaching as of very great interest and im- 
portance, but puts it before the end of the first 
century, previous to the writing of the Epistle 
of Barnabas or the Shepherd of Hermas, He 
says it is the earliest Christian writing outside of 
the New Testament. It requires us, he says, to 
revise our notions as to the character of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. Professor Funk is a 
very competent man, and the editor of a col- 
lection of the sub-apostolic writings. The 
other discussion is by the distinguished 
patristic scholar, Prof. Theodor’ Zahn, of 
Erlangen, and forms an appendix to the last 
part of his “Investigations on the History of 
the New Testament Canon.” Zahn puts the 
date of the Teacning earlier than either Harnack 
or Hilgenfeld, but not so early as Funk, The 
absence of any knowledge of a threefold order 
of the ministry would make it earlier than 130 
A.D, It is quite evident, he thinks, that the 
Epistle of Barnabas is based in part on the 
Teaching, and is therefore later. The question 
whether the Shepherd of Hermas quotes from the 
Teaching or the Teaching from Hermas, he does 
not find it possible to answer from internal evi- 
dence. But the direction in the Teaching to 
fast on Wednesday and Saturday, is, he thinks, 
one which could not have been known to the 
Roman writer of the Shepherd, In the Shep- 
herd there is a distinct discrediting of fasting. 
In accordance, then, with Zahn’s opinion that 
the Shepherd of Hermas was written at Rome 
about 97—100 A.D., and the Epistle of Barnabas 
125-127, he would put the Teaching at 
about 110—120. Zahn devotes considerable at- 
tention to a point which has been little consid- 
ered hitherto, the account of the Eucharist. 
He regards it as marking the passage of 
the Agape into the Lord’s Supper. The prayers 
of Chapter ix he regards as belonging to the 
Agape. This explains the strange order which 
puts the wine before the bread, The ‘ Eucha- 
rist,” with its thanksgivings, is not the real 
supper, but the preceding feast of praise, corre- 
sponding to the passover meal; or, rather, both 
are included under the word Eucharist, a3 Igna- 
tius includes thera both under the word Agape. 
In this country we note an article by the Rev. 
Edwin Gould, in The New Jerusalem Magazine, 
which contains sume interesting views on the 
“* prophets” of the Teaching, identifying them 
with the prophets of Epb. ii, 20; iii, 5 (‘built 
upon the foundatiun of the apostles and 
prophets”; ‘is now revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit,”) and ex- 
plaining their function and their relation to 
bishops, 





Here is work for the rehabilitated Evangelic- 
al Alliance, and for all Christian sentiment as 
well, We learn from the St. Petersburg Zvan- 
gelische Sonntagsdiatt, of June 10th, that the 
Government has suppressed the Russian Tract 
Society and banished its active officers, Count 
Korff and Mr. Von Pashkow. Both of these 
gentlemen have been conspicuous leaders in 
evangelical work, and the authorities of the Or- 
thodox Church are taking this method of re- 
moving them. Possibly their exile would have 
been countermanded if they had promised to give 
up associating with “sectarians,” and to discon- 
tinue devotional meetings and Bible readings. 
This they would not do, and they were ordered 
to leave the Empire in fourteen days, and their 


tracts were ordered to be burned. Rusaia is not: 


so isolated as not to feel the influence of the 
public opinion of other nations, and other na- 
tions are outraged by such servility to any 
Ohurch, no matter how much Establishment or 
Orthodoxy it can claim, 


As we go to press it is understood that the 
Independent Republicans of various states will 
hold a conference on or about next Monday. 
Their road has been made very plain for them. 
Perhaps Cleveland and Bayard were the only two 
candidates that could have been nominated 
whom the Independent Republicans could have 
supported, and Cleveland was the more desirable 
one of the two, because he could not be charged 
with any sort of copperheadism. We see no 
reason why the conference, next week, should 
not immediately indorse Mr. Cleveland, and 
urge all Independent Republicans, who believe 
in administrative and Civil Service reform, 
to support him. We expect and desire 
this to be done. But we do not desire 
it done on the Democra‘ic platform. The con 
ference should issue a platform of principles, 
much clearer, much truer, and much shorter 
than that which the Democratic Convention has 
put Governor Cleveland upon. It is not to be 
forgotten, that next week, also, the Temperance 
Convention is to be held in Cincinnati, It isa 
good year for bolters, and a temperance ticket 
will dono hurt. But this splitting up of the 
Republican Party by bolts from its presidential 
ticket ought not to be carried so far as to affect 
congressional tickets. There we hope all Re- 
publicans can be a unit, 





Tuxxx is no use in denying that the Cleveland 
campaign means reform, That is the one word 
for the moment that has thunder in it, and the 
Cleveland men have uttered it. He himself rep- 
resents it, anda great deal more of it than was 
put into the platform he was nominated on, 
though there is enough of it in that platform to 
blow the Democratic Party to pieces and compel 
a reconstruction. This is the logic of the Re- 
publicans who support him, They see that their 
own party chose political power and plunder for 
its cohesive principle. That betrayal of its trust 
gave the moment they have waited long for to 
the reform leaders in the Democratic Party 
They were anxious to make this issue, and 
appeal to the country on it, eight years ago. 
They could not do it then, for the rea- 
son that the Republicans gave them no 
chance. They had not betrayed their 
trust nor abandoned their principles, They 
were still the party of reform and good govern- 
ment, and there was no ground for the Demo- 
crates to stand on and make up an issue against 
them. The case is different now. The RKepub- 
licans at Chicago vacated their position as the 
moral leaders of the country. They despised 
their position. and dishonored their history. 
The Democratic reformers may not have seen all 
that was possible in the situation; but they 
saw enough to put them in the moral leadership 
of the country. They began by admitting Tam- 
many and Kelly to the State Convention at Sar- 
atoga. It was their plan to take them to Chicago 
and there before all the nation to cast them out, 
if they could. They did it. They made 
the whole Convention see the point. 
Kelly, and Butler, and what disgraced the 
party during? the war, they cast off as dead 
issues, and began anew on the vital questions 
and needs of che moment. The corrupt elements 
of Cleveland’s own party ere already failing him. 
The reform elements of the Republican Party 
are coming to him. He starts with the tremen- 
dous advantage of moral leadership. 








Conaress adjourned last week, after a session 
of about seven months, having passed one hun- 
dred bills out of the eleven thousand bills that 
were introduced into the two houses during the 
session. The usual appropriation bills were 
passed, including the River and Harbor bill, in 
which there is not a little of simple jobbery. 
The silver question was not touched in either 
house, both parties alike playing shy of this most 
important subject. The tariff question, after a 
severe struggle in the House of Representatives, 
ended in a pure fizzle, showing that Democrats 
are not competent to deal with this question. 
The Utah bill, though passed by the Senate, 
failed to secure any action in the House; and 
the same is true of the excellent electoral vount 
bill, which was almost unanimously passed by 
the Senate. The anti-Chinese bill, first passed 
by the House of Representatives, did not fail in 
the Senate. Both parties are alike responsible 
for this infamous legislation, and both were 
governed by the same motives. Each desired to 
secure the votes of the “hoodlums” of San 
Francisco and the anti-Chinese voters of the 
Pacific States, Several pension bills were rushed 
through Congress at the last moment, with an eye 
to the soldier vote. The truth is that both Houses 
of Congress were more concerned to get ready for 
a Presidential election than about anything else. 
The Republicans ruled one house and the Demo- 
orats the other; and intense partisanship alike 
governed both. The country is glad to get rid 
of Congress for a few months, and will be glad 
when the Presidential election is over. If this 
election occurred but once in six years it would 
be better for the people. 





Tax Senate of the United States, during the 
last session of Congress, passed a bill providing 
for the grant of lands to the Indians in several- 











ty. This, we believe, is the third time that such 
a measure has been adopted by the Senate ; but, 
unfortunately, the measure has, each time, 
failed to become a law for the want of proper 
action by the House of Representatives. We 
have no doubt of the wisdom of the measure ; 
and such is the general opinion of those who 
have given attention tu the Indian problem. 
The course hitherto pursued by the Government 
toward the Indians on reservations has not 
been well calculated to secure their improve- 
ment, and especially to develop in them those 
habits which are necessary to make them self- 
supporting. The reservation policy, under a 
system of Indian agencies, has been tried long 
enough to demonstrate its failure, if the end to 
be attained is to civilize and educate the Indians, 
and finally blend them as citizens with the gen- 
eral population of thecountry. It tends to keep 
up the tribal relation among the Indians and 
make them a set of idlers and beggars. Give 
them their lands in severalty, and secure to them 
the possession thereof, and they will gradually 
become farmers and support themselves from 
the products of their farms. This would soon 
put an end to the tribal system, and inspire the 
Indians with the motives and feelings of indi- 
vidual and independent ownership, It would 
be a long step toward the final solution of the 
Indian problem, ‘lhe experiment is certainly a 
safe one to make. 





As the number of American scholars and 
specialists increases, it is but natural that they 
should seek to form associations where the 
special branches of study, in which they are in- 
terested, can receive the combined attention of 
al] who are eminent in one sphere or the other. 
Thus, we have our American Philological Asso- 
ciation, our American Oriental Society, our 
American Association of Science, our American 
Social Science Association, ete. It is now pro- 
posed to add to these an American Historical 
Association, to consist of professors, teachers, 
specialists, and others interested in the advance- 
ment of historical study and research in this 
country. Many excellent local historical socie- 
ties exist throughout the country, but they are 
insufficient; a national society is needed. A 
call for the organization of such an association 
has been issued under the auspices of the Social 
Science Association, and signed by its president 
and secretary and by the professor of history in 
the University of Michigan, in Cornell Univer- 
sity, and in Johns Hopkins University. The 
ficst meeting of the new association will be held 
in Saratoga on the 9th of September, 1884. The 
advantages to the country of such an associa- 
tion are too obvious to need expression or 
enumeration. Matters of national historical 
importance are constantly coming up, which 
must often be neglected simply because they do 
not seem to come within the province of any 
existing organization. It would seem that such 
an organization as an American Historical Asso- 
ciation should play an important part in the 
proposed celebration of the fourth centenary of 
the discovery of America. From this point of 
view, at least, the call is timely. 


Proressor GREENER, who is well known as one 
of the leading colored men of this country, not 
having visited the South since 1877, recently 
made a tour through Georgia, Alabama, and 
several other Southern States, mainly to observe 
the material, social, moral, and political con- 
dition of the colored people in these states. In 
an interview with a reporter of the Tribune of 
this city he states the general impressions made 
upon his mind as the result of his observations. 
We give, as follows, a single paragraph from this 
interesting interview : 

‘My trip satisfied me of the permanence of the 
Negro. IfI ever had doubts of his improvement 
and progress, all are removed now, and I am an 
optimist on this subject. As a laborer or peasant 
class, the Negro is to-day better housed, has better 
food, wears better clothes, and has less difficulty in 
getting hold of the soil than any like class in Europe. 
He is not yet an unhampered citizen ; for his vote is 
only counted as the dominant party pleases, and the 
law is, in many cases, perverted to discriminate 
against him. He is thrown into the penitentiary for 
the most trivial offenses, and thus disfranchised, and 
the chain gangs are filled with these unfortunates. 
Yet the Negro is more essential to the prosperity of 
the South as a free man than he was asa slave, and 
Southern white people readily acknowledge the 
fact. 1 have not been South since 1877, and, hence, 
was prepared to notice the improvement or retro- 
gression. I observed more pride of race among our 
people, more independence of character, greater 
neatness of dress, a desire to enter business, and a 
thirst for education equal to that just after the 
War.” 


This is, on the whole, an encouraging picture. 

When all the circumstances are taken into the 

account, it must be confessed that the progress 
of the colored people in the Southern States, 
since their emancipation, has been all that could 

reasonably have been expected. They had, asa 
race, been brutalized by more than two centuries 
of slavery ; and, after their emancipation, they 
were confronted with the most serious disadvan- 
tages arising from the prejudices and antipathies 
of no inconsiderable portion of the white race. 
They have done well for themselves and the 
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country. We doubt whether an equal number 
of white persons would, in like circumstances, 
have done better. Their practical elevation 
to their just and proper status as American citi- 
zens is simply a question of time. Give them 
time enough, and they seem quite sure to grow 
into it. A ces " 

..A noticeable distinction between the Dem- 
cratic Convention that met last week in Chi- 
cago and the Republican Convention that met 
iin the same city about a month since, we have 
iin the fact, that, while’*there were many colored 
delegates in the latter, one of whom was made 
temporary chairman of the Convention, not a 
single colored delegate appeared in the Demo- 
cratic Convention. This fact tells the story as 
to the relation of the two parties to the colored 
people. The colored voters of the South num- 
ber about one million; and there are at least 
half a dozen Southern States now Democratic 
that would be Republican, if these voters had a 
fair chance to cast their votes, and their votes 
were honestly counted. The South is solidly 
Democratic only because the political rights of 
its colored citizens are most grossly violated by 
the Democratic Party of the South. The na- 
tional Democracy accepts the violation, and 
hopes to profit by it at the next election. 


. Says The Central Presbyterian : 

“To tell us that God has endowed us, like pointer 

dogs, with certain instincts, which include a corrupt 
moral] nature, and this without any fault of ours, is 
to make God a monster, and especially when this 
moral nature lands us, after death, in Heli as our 
proper position, through all eternity, in the uni- 
verse.” 
We are just a little slow to say just what would 
*‘make God a monster”; but it seems to us as 
plain as an axiom that we do have instincts 
which do certainly lead us into sin (a ** corrupt 
moral nature,” it may be cailed, perhaps) ; also 
that itis no fault of ours that we have these 
instincts, for we were not consulted about 
them. It also seems to us plain that this moral 
nature of ours cannot land us in Hell unless we 
refuse to resist it and refuse to repent for not 
resisting it. Otherwise we will not say that 
God is ‘‘a monster,” but that we cannot per- 
ceive his justice. 


...Mr. George William Curtis, who, with 
thousands of other Republicans, refuses, on 
moral grounds, to support the Blaine and Logan 
ticket, has not a very good opinion of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. In presenting the name of Sena- 
tor Edmunds to the National Republican Con- 
vention as a candidate for President, he said: 

** We are confronted with the Democratic Party, 
very hungry, and, as you may well believe, very 
thirsty; a party without a single definite principle; 
a party without any distinct national policy which 
it dares to present to the country; a party which 
feli from power as a conspiracy against human 
rights, and now attempts to sneak back to power as 
a conspiracy for plunder and spoils.” 

This is very sharp, and the worst part of it con- 
sists in its truth. 


..New York and vicinity have been consid- 
erably interested, during the past week, over 
the remarkable power exhibited by a Georgia 
girl, Lulu Hurst by name, to overcome and 
baffle the strength of highly-developed and mus- 
cular men. She has exhibited her power in 
Wallack’s Theater, where many have gathered 
to see the tests that none could withstand. The 
power was supposed by some to be electric, by 
others to be psychic ; but finally the ‘ best devel- 
opedman ever examined by Professor Sargent, of 
Harvard College,” overcame the girl, and as- 
serted, if he did not prove, that the wonderful 
effects were produced by a remarkable muscular 
development skillfully and trickily applied. 


-.-.We will put two Democratic platforms 
side by side. 

“We do not sanction the importation of foreign 
labor or the admission of servile races, unfitted by 
habits, training, religion, or kindred, for absorption 
into the great body of our people, or for citizenship 
which our laws confer. American civilization de- 
mands that against the immigration or importation 
of Mongolfans to these shores our gates be closed.” 
—Democratic Platform of 1884. 

“Itis a cardinal principle of Democratic faith 
that our country is the land of liberty and the asy- 
lum of the oppressed of every nation, and every at- 
tempt to abridge facilities for becoming citizens 
ought to be resisted.”—Democratic Platform of 1856, 


. It is to be ardently hoped that President 
Potter and the trustees of Union College acted 
wisely, as well as courteously and kindly, at the 
late commencement. President Potter, after 
considering for a long time the call to Hobart, 
finally concluded to accept its presidency. He 
accordingly resigned at Union on the 24th ult. ; 
and it is a gratifying fact that the resolutions 
of acceptance, offered by Dr. Wortman and sec- 
onded by Colonel Robinson (both of whom are 
understood to be on the side of the faculty, 
though personally friendly to the President), 
were acceptable to both parties in the recent 
contention, and unanimously passed. 


....The Boston Advertiser has discovered 
some marvelous monuments in Scotland. It 
says that when the Princess Royal was married 
@ memorial cairn was erected “some fifteen 


hundred feet high,” that ‘‘the Princess Helena 
has one thirteen hundred and fifty feet in hight ; 
the Princess Alice’s death is commemorated by 
one twelve hundred and twenty feet high; 
there is one to the Prince Consort fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty feet high; and there is still an- 
other to John Brown.” Our Washington mon- 
ument, which was to overtop the Pyramids, is 
nowhere beside these wonderful cairns which 
the royal family has been so secretly erecting. 


....There are more ways of spelling the name 
of Wiclif than of Shakespeare. Over fifty ways 
are found in old authorities, ranging from Wik- 
lif to Guycoclivus. The best authority is found, 
perhaps, in the Royal Mandate of July 26th, 
1374, nominating the English agents for the 
Bruges Embassy, of whom the Reformer was the 
second, and which is in the following words: 
** Magister Johannes DE WICLIF,Sacra Theo- 
logie Professor.” Indeed, this spelling appears 
eleven years earlier in the official registers of 
the University of Oxford. Wiclif’s own hand- 
writing we look for 1n vain. 


.. The Catholic Examiner can get no honest 
man who knows anything of the facts, be he 
Protestant or Catholic, who will support its 
statement that the “‘large number of Negroes” 
who have “joined the Methodist Church and 
outwardly conformed to its rules” have shown 
no “‘corresponding improvement in moral con- 
dition,” or that “ not one-tenth of the Negroes 
who have joined the Church have improved mor- 
ally thereby.” If the Catholic Examiner knows 
anything about the matterit is breaking the 
ninth commandment. 


..As we anticipated, Mr. Eno has been re- 
leased by the Canadian authorities, on the 
ground that the offenses charged, even if they 
might be called forgery by New York law, are 
not forgery under British law. We have no 
question that the decision is in accordance with 
the provisions of the treaty. It is, however, a 
failure of justice that Mr. Eno, the bank wreck- 
er, could not be extradited and tried under our 
laws. This case emphasizes the necessity for a 
revision of the treaty as to extradition. 


.-The opening words of Joseph Cook’s 
Woodstock addrees, spoken extemporaneously, 
did not appear in Tue INDEPENDENT last week. 
They follow: 

*“Tmagine here the face of George Washington; 
suppose that yonder sits the last candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. These two men, 
one immortal and one mortal, look into each other's 
eyes, Whose eyes go down? No man is fit to be 
President of the United States who cannot look into 
the eyes of the first President and not blush, May 
the better man win!” 


.. The Presbyterian says : 

“ Among the papers read in the Council on the 
second day was one by the Rev. A. A. Hodge, 
of Princeton, and another by the Rev. Dr. Junkin, 
of Charleston. Hodge and Junkin! On this side of 
the water these names would indicate that the wind 
blew, on that day, from the ‘Old-school’ quarter,” 
So it did ; and so we remarked when we saw the 
first program; and so it was observed to be in 
the Council itself. That is where Professor 
Watts got in his good—quite too good—work. 


.. The Oentral Presbyterian has a long edi- 
torial in reply to us on the subject of the guilt 
of infants before actual sin. We cannot reply 
because we cannot agree on the cardinal princi- 
ples of the interpretation of Scripture. What 
can be done with people that quote Old Testa- 
ment poetry—‘ Behold I was shapen in in- 
iquity,” ‘that is, he that is born of a woman that 
he should be righteous?”—to prove nice ques- 
tions in transcendental metaphysics? 


..The Catholic Mirror mentions it as a 
specimen of our bigotry tlmt we have tried to 
excite an anti-Catholic prejudice against Mr. 
Blaine, because his mother was a Catholic. We 
have done no such thing. In our view, for 
a political office, Blaine is no better for being a 
Protestant, and Col. Bliss is no worse for being 
a Catholic. All we want is honest, fearless ad- 
ministration, and we are not bitten by the anti- 
Catholic madness, 


.-Is Georgia civilized? We pick up the 
Atlanta Constitution, and find ‘‘one of the 
measliest-looking colored girls” of eighteen, 
sentenced for a petty theft to a fine of twenty- 
five dollars ‘‘ or six months in the public works,” 
She had not the money, and so she “will do work 
in the county chain-gang, with a ball and 
chain attachment.” This is the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and Atlanta is the Lowell of the South. 


..-The Catholic papers begin to speak of the 
Dr. Browne who joined the Church of Scot- 
land, recently, as one of the ‘‘ Pope’s weeds,” 
How so? Archbishop Gibbons says the Catho- 
lic Church never excommunicates a man for the 
most flagrant immoralities. Was he plucked up 
and thrown out because he was not a believer in 
Papal Infallibility ? 

+-eeThe Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald (Dem.) 
says: 

“ Indiana enjoys the reputation of being the state 
in which anybody can get a divorce for anything or 
nothing. Vicksburg has almost as bad a reputation 
for bloodshed. Shall not this be changed, so far as 





Vicksburg is concerned ?” 


.»..The editor of the Freeman's Journal 
to be a Protestant, He says he studied Hermen- 
eutics then, but when he became a Uatholic he 
ceased, and began to regard it only asa “‘curious” 
study, and yet he knows of a * learned” Catholic 
bishop “ who is given to Sacred Hermeneutics !” 

.-A singularly charming character-study is 
given our readers, this week, in the story ‘‘ Poor 
Miss Plummer,” from the pen of Miss Emily F. 
Wheeler, a writer whose name has appeared be- 
fore this in the columns of THe INDEPENDENT, 

....President Nosh Porter we know, and Judge 
Nosh Duvis we know; but who is the Judge 
Noah Porter whom the Christian Advocate 
speaks of as writing on “ Marriage and Divorce” 
in the North American Review ? 

....They have had a bull fight in Kansas, 
gotten up by cowboys. To do that thing once 
is enough. We want no Academy of Taurom- 
achy. e 

.-The London Spectator says well that Mr. 
Spurgeon ‘‘is nearer the people than either Mr. 
Matthew Arnold or Mr, Bradlaug 


READING NOTICES. 


Soorninec AND Haring, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always p' proves true. 
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This company now yee over 16, 


NOT INVOLVED ! 
GOING ON AS USUAL! 


Baldwin, the Clothier, is net involved by the 


He has, however, decided to offer 
A FEW THOUSAND 


Pairs of Fine Trousers, 


A FEW THOUSAND 


DIAGONAL WHIPCORD 


Corkscrew Cutaways and 
“Prince Alberts ;” 


ALSO 


Fine Waistcoats 


And a Few Thousand Wadmell & Kerseymere 


BUSINESS SUITS 
Two-thirds their Real Value, 


Besides Alpacas, Linens, etc., etc., that he 
offers at Unparalleled Reductions, 


For Midsummer, when assortments are 
always low, this opportunity fer the cen- 
sumer te select from an assortment of Men’s, 
Boys’, and (hildren’s Fashionable Clothing 
is rare indeed. 


= | Baldwin, the Clothier, 
ONE PRICE - - C.0.D. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT MAY 3ist, 1884, 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its weneral management 
and cuisine has 8 world-wide reputation, 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest. HENRY OLAIR, Lessee. 
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SUBSTITUTE 


SMALL COST. Send for Mlustrated Cats. 
SS and Prices. Samples by mall 25 cents. 


W. C.YOUNG “Diittnocurais, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


ra Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUF ACTURER OF 


| Fala Bost Shirts to Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designs in 


















PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 

MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 

FANCY SHIRTINGS 

just received from Lon 

don and Paris, 

A Special Pattern 

Cut for Hach Cus- 


tomer. 
| Gar Onkers iuay De duplicated by mail at any time. 
‘ect Fit Gr anteed, Write for Kules for 


ce 128 eee Fulton im Strect,; NEW YORK. 
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CAW’S STYLO 
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if you are not Suited, 
GRAPHIC PEN, 


with the improved adjustable needle, we claim to be the most practical and durable, the simplest 
and most easily managed of any Fountain Pen on the market. A trial of the Pen will substanti- 
ate ourclaim. We believe it so truly, that we agree to 


RETURN THE FULL AMOUNT OF PURCHASE MONEY 


to y one sending us an order, if, after # thorough trial, they are not satisfied with the pen. Sent 
en pescipt of pales, by stgletened mail, with filler and simple directions aid “privilege of re- 





No. ie Beal Sein, eae Pet, tes nee. 


LAPHAM & BOGART, Manufacturers, 3 John St., N. Y, 





Repairs of all kinds of Stylographic, 


Feuntaia, and Gold Pensa Specialty. _ 
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fi ° I. 
THE DIRECT WAR TAX. 


Con@rrss by the Eighth Section of the 
Act of August 5th, 1861, levied a direct 
tax to the amount of $20,000,000 upon the 
states and territories of the Union. The 
amount of this tax paid by the loyal states 
and territories, and the amount still unpaid 
by them, and hence due to the Government, 
are shown by the following figures: 








State or Amount 
Territory Total paid, wunpaid, 
Maine...... 8357,702 10 
New Hampehire.. 185,645 67 
Vermont.. wrececesases 179,407 80 
Masserhuetts................. 700,804 14 
SN I i cccocccceccestes 99,419 I 
Commectiont............ssesse- 261,981 90 
WOW WEPB.000cccccccccccccccese 2,213,880 66 
New Jereey oo cng ccc ccccccccces 352,614 58 
Pennsylvania... ..........-... 1,664,711 48 
I tind snd dnnsuenbenedi 70,333 83 $4,350 50 
Maryland 871,290 88 
GEO, 2.000000 406 de dabdesdcedesess 1,282,085 93 
Kentucky............ 606,541 03 
BRAIARG. 2000 ccccevccoscdscovece 769,144 03 
a ———  l 
MIGMOUTL. 2.6. . ccc cecececee nese = 646, 008,28 
pe iE 9,360 #2 62,382 5) 
Wisconsin 272,667 08 207,685 36 
BOD. Bock cocdvagie s.gbecaie. 384,274 bo 
Minnesota.............. 92,245 40 
a ae 19,312 00 
GRRGCGRIG. .cccocccccccccessees, SB4GO 7,098 26 
Eien te cnncgseeeetenceass 85,040 6634 
New Mexico.. 62,648 00 
| Re Es ee 26,983 00 
Wasbington Territory. Seankaae 4,268 16 8,487 17 
Nevada ..... 4,592 3% a 
Golorado... 42,905 3345 
Dakota..... 8,241 33% 
District of Columbia......... 49,437 83 
West Virvinia,.............66 158,978 75 


CORR. UA Kaiti ce 812,351, 51,487 26 05, 228 a 

The same section extended the tax levy 
to the states that were then in rebellion 
against the Government; and the following 
figures show the state of the tax account in 
respect to these states, 






Tax Tax 

Slate. Collected. Uneoltected, 
i cccsdesn csécpscccoccceces $442,571 64 «= 286,499 87 
North Carolina... 377,452 60 198,742 06 
South Carolina... 162,781 35 
Georyin.......... 601,939 86 
WRSTEER. 0000 ccccrccsecceescoccsese 71,027 38 
Alabama 629,383 33 
Mississippi 343,500 12 
Louisians,............. 71,385 83 
Texas...... Pe & Teer, 174,265 16 
Tennessee 287,968 43 
Arkansas,........ 107,686 72 


ae ee 82,220,997 08 $2,725,174 61 
It thus appears that the states and ter- 
ritories that were loyal to the Union have 
paid the entire tax apportioned to them, 
with the exception of $455,228.47, which 
still remains due from twelve states and terri- 
tories, while the states that engaged in the 
rebellion have paid $2,220,397.03, leaving 
#2,725,174.61, or a little more than one- 
half of the tax still unpaid. There is no 
doubt as to the validity of the law impos- 
ing the tax; aud, in the event of its non- 
payment by any state or territory, the law 
authorized the executive authority of the 
Government to enforce the payment by a 
levy on individual property, and the sale of 
such property, in amount sufficient to 
secure such payment. This law is still un- 
repealed, and hence the power to enforce 
such payment still remains. 
lt would seem very clear that one or the 
other of two things ought to be done. Either 
the direct war tax, as provided for in 1861, 
ought to be enforced in all those states and 
territories in which it has not been fully 
paid, or Congress ought to pass a law re- 
mitting the amount not yet paid, and, in 
that event, paying back to the several states 
and territories the amounts which they 
have respectively paid. It is now about 
twenty-three years since this law was 
passed, and almost twenty years since the 
close of the War; and yet the war tax ac- 
count between the states and territories and 
the Government remains unsettled. Some 
of the states have paid the tax in full, and 
far the larger part of it apportioned to the 
Northern and Western States and Terri- 
tories has been paid. The Southern S‘ates, 
on the other hand, have paid less than one- 
half of the amount apportioned to them. 
There is now no fiscal necessity of the 
Government that requires the payment of 
the uncollected portion of this tax; and 
probably the wisest disposition of the ques- 
tion would be to remit the unpaid portion 
of the tax, and return to the states and 
territories the several amounts which have 
been paid by them. This would in effect 
cancel the entire tax, and put all the states 
and territories on an equality in this respect. 





| 
If this is not done, then the delinquent 


states and territories ought to be com- 
pelled to pay the several amounts still due 


from them. 
Ee 


PAYING INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Tuz Committee of the Clearing-house of 
this city, of which Mr. George 8. Coe, the 
President of the National American Ex- 
change Bank, is the chairmar, has reported 
in favor of forbiddiag the Clearing-house 
banks to pay interest on deposits after a 
certain date. We published, a few weeks 
since, a long extract from Mr. Coe’s speech 
on the evilsof this practice. The plain and 
simple way to avoid these evils is to stop 
the practice altogether; and this is what 
the Clearing-house Committee propose. 

It is true, as a general principle, that 
each bank, subject to the regulations and 
restrictions of law, has a right to manage 
its own affairs in its own way. It is 
equally true, however, that the Clearing. 
house, which is simply an association of 
banks for certain purposes, has a right to 
determine the rules by which the members 
of the association shall be governed, and 
to insist upon compliance with these rules 
as a condition of membership. The asso- 
ciation, as a whole, has rights, as well as 
individual banks; and, if any bank refuses 
to comply with the rules which are deemed 
by the association sound and safe, and, in- 
deed, necessary to avoid and prevent seri- 
ous evils, then that refusal is a sufficient 
reason why such a bank should not be per- 
mitied to be a member of the association. 
No such bank has a right to claim the ben- 
efits of membership, and at the same time 
disregard the rules which are justly the 
conditions of such membership. 

The fact is that the great majority of the 
Clearing-house banks of this city are, for 
the reasons so well stated by Mr. Coe in 
his speech on the subject, opposed to the 
practice of paying interest on deposits pay- 
able on demand. A small number of them 
have hitherto pursued the practice, and, as 
shown by the recent crisis, which came 
very near being a general bank panic, have 
done so not only to their own peril, but also 
to the peril of other banks associated ‘ with 
them in the Clearing-house organization 
that do not pursue this practice. Can there 
be any doubt as to the right of the latter 
banks, being the majority, to insist that 
this bad practice shall ccme to an end 
among all the banks that are members of the 
acsociation? They clearly have the right to 
make the omission of the practice a condition 
of membership, and we hope that they will 
fearlessly exercise the right. A bank that 
will not comply with this rule should not 
he permitted to enjoy the privileges of the 
association. 

The reception and payment of deposits 
on demand furnish an ample equivalent for 
the use of the funds, without the payment of 
any interest thereon. The bank that solicits 
such deposits by the promise to pay in- 
terest, and thereby seeks to increase the 
amount of its business, simply creates for 
itself a temptation to make loans that are 
not compatible with sound and safe bank- 
ing, as the means of earning the interest 
promised to be paid, with an added profit 
on the transaction. Let a crisis come and 
such a bank is most likely to be first to get 
into trouble, and to need the assistance of 
other banks to help it out. 


— 


THE REMAINS OFGRAN Té & WARD. 


Tue assignee of the firm of Grand & 
Ward, consisting of General Grant and 
Ferdinand Ward, U. 8. Grant, Jr., and 
James D. Fish, has filed, with the Court of 
Common Pleas of this city, a schedule of 
the liabilities and assets of this exploded 
firm, as follows: 








TAaDAIGOR, 2.0.0 cccocccsccccesssssecccccssoccces $16,792,647 72 
Nominal assets. .......---..cceccecceeeracseee 27,189,098 52 
Actual sam@ts.......... 66.0008 Sedebte cocccde 67,174 80 


Mr. Davies, the assiguee, makes a state- 
ment of the firm’s manner of doing business, 
the state of the accounts, so far as any ac- 
counts were kept, and the difficulty of un- 
derstanding the affairs of this singular firm, 
which shows that Grant & Ward were al- 
together an unique concern. The exact 
like was never known before, and we im- 
agine that it will be some time before a 
parallel will be witnessed again. 

The actual assets, if distributed equally 
among the creditors, in proportion to the 


‘pressure felt to sell at any price: 





amount of their claims, will give them, 
upon the average, about a quarter of one 
cent on the dollar. The business, while in 
progress, was a master-piece of art in the 
way of swindling; and if all this art came 
from the brains of Ferdinand Ward, and if 
his partners in the business were, by this 
art, kept in entire ignorance of the character 
of his operations, then Ward must be set 
down as one of the most expert rascals of 
any age. 

That General Grant—the man whom the 
nation delights to honor, and whom it has 
honored—should have had his good name 
mixed up with such a stupendous rascality, 
is a matter for profound regret. He can 
be regarded as innocent only at the expense 
of his common sense. He lent the influence 
of his brilliant name to operations that were 
reckless and fraudulent to the last degree; 
and if he did so unwittingly, then, in busi- 
ness matters, he must be reckoned as 


among the very poorest judges of men and ° 


things. We say this with no pleasure, and 
only because fidelity to truth requires it to 
be said. 

eh See tal SEE 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue local money market continues to be 
easy, and borrowers with the proper secu- 
rity have no difficulty in obtaining such 
accommodation as their necessities require 
at low rates. At some Eastern and West- 
ern trade centers a scarcity is reported 
that, in a degree, is hindering the regular 
course of trade, which is attributable prin- 
cipally to a disposition manifested on the 
part of the banks to discriminate in favor 
of the best class of borrowers. There is 
plenty of money; but the lack of confidence 
is so conspicuous that it requires the best 
of collateral to meet the demands of lend- 
ers. Throughout the week call loans on 
stock collateral have been made at from ? to 
8 per ceut., and at one time on Friday money 
was offered flut. At the close on Satur day 
it was offered at 1 per cent. Prime com- 
mercial paper is quoted at 54@6 per cent. 

Stock Marker.—A strong feeling of un 
certainty still controlsin the dealings of the 
stock market, though there is no particular 
Values 
have somewhat improved, and what fluctu- 
ation there has been has resulted from 
the manipulation of the large operators 
rather than from the development of un- 
favorable features. Confidence is an ele- 
ment that requires time for its develop- 
ment, no matter what the surroundings 
may be or how favorable the conditions 
are; and until the fears in regard to the 
prosperity of the future are allayed, it will 
be difficult to overcome the shoutings and 
hammerings of the bear element in the 
market. Prospectively everything is en- 
couraging; though the progress made is at 
snail’s pace, yet it is being established 
upon a firm basis, which augurs well for 
the improvement of valucs and the demand 
for dividend paying securities. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the business for the 
week, with the highest, lowest and closing 


quotations : 
High- Low: Clos- 








Sales, est. eat, ing 
July 12th, 
Adams Express......a......... 28 (283g 127% 127% 
American Express............... 349 88 88 88 
Albany & Susq..........+-.0006- 8% 127 «127)—«(1a7 
Alton & T. H. pf.............0+++ wo 7 70 70 
American Tel. and C. Co....... 634 O61 495, 51 
Canadian South'n.............++ 2,850 B04 Wy 2s 
Canadian Pacific.............+++ 3,560 445 43 44 
SE conccrccnce caccncete 600 8g COB 8 
Uentral Pacifico. ............+..008 40,695 38 B4%% |B 
Cig Gees OB Bocce ccccoceccdcoce 100-36 36 36 
Meets GRO GRIM. «2 cc ccccccccccces 45 % 64 TH 
Chea. and Ohio Ist pf........... 212 18 Wy 18% 
Chea. & 0. 24 pf.......sccccesses 26 06« «84 Ci«<C; 84 
Chicago, Bur., & Q......-..-0065 9,202 ll4y 112% 118 
Chicago and Alton.........+.... 1,160 128 125 1% 
Chicago and N. W.... . 136,421 «8g BIG 89% 
Chicago & N. W. pf..... «+» 2,132 1973 122 1284 
Chicago, M. and St. P.,........ 394,080 6844 643g 6535 
Chicago, M. and St. P. pf....... 2,733 1063g 10Lig 106 
Cleve. & Pitta.. neaeieee 16) 133 133 (1388 
Colorado Coal...........sseee0e+ iw we 9 9 
Delaware, L., and W'n.......... 179,840 11244 104% 105% 
Del. and Hudson..............++ 
Denver and R. G.........00ee00e 
Dub. & B, City..........eceeecee 
East Tenn..........s.cecseeseere 


Houston & Texas.. 


Illinow Central... 








Se aaiessenine 


Memph, & Charl......... Gssie 2,100 2436 2% 243 
Michigan Central.............. 4 57 60 
Mobile & Ohio.................. 10 09 “ 9 
3 eS 870 1236 11 124 
Minn, & St. Louis, pf.......... 2,000 25 22 25 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............ 9,080 14% 18 1455 











N.Y. and New Eng............. we 10% «210 10% 
New York, & N. H............ 208 17%) «61%5—Ssa18 
N. Y., Lack. & W. 506 8636 86S 866 
S&S E* ree 19,100 135 124% 18 
N. Y., L. E., and W. pf. . 14385 29 25 7 
Bee I OF ec sen cc desccvcose 100 8 8 5 
NS rr 2,839 10% «9 10 
N, Y., C. and 8t.L 600 6% «65M OBME 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L., pref. seinen 800 «1ly «(10 103 
Wee. B West. BE...ccccccccceccess 1490 2% 22% m% 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 5,120 18% 17 8 
Northern Pacific, pref.. 53,810 46 42% 48% 
Ohio & Miss... 16% 18 
Ohio & Miss. pf... peudentinesndegss 60 60 
Oregon Imp. Co. 10 10 
NIN, octcvcdccscatctcses 8% = 
Oregon R. & Navigation 683g 69 
ee 1% = (Ss 
 Mltesdcssteminedsonesia 4076 4 
Pee OY MOMENI... escccccces ces 2234 237% 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C 125 125 
ee 98% 100% 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.. "10 = 1g 
Rens. & Saratoga... aed 138 139 
Roch. and Pitts..................+ 4 BH 
3 Sr ron 10556 10734 
BE i Racccceccccescccecsccces a 684 
SED WELD neveccvccece neceve 16 15 
PAID, sc ccnccnccccceneces 3 3 
PE a Bi irnscccaserncccnesee 65 «6b 
NSS eae 283g 288g 
St, L. & 8. F. lst pf............-. 858 79 9 «(79 
3 ey Serre 2,825 87)6 854 86 
GF, GS GEIB, conc coer scccecce 2,580 265g 524% 26% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............. 2,668 8744 8436 86 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 17,90 Ws» % 9 
Union Pacific........ - 192,890 35 80% +3234 
U. 8, Express....... --. 156 60 bo 
Wes BS aN P, ..cccicesccees 755 «6% 6% 5% 
W., St. L., and P., pref.. 1513 18% 11% 184 
Welle-Fargo Ex.................. 25 lke 100 1004 
Western U. Tel........... «137,985 5846 4 By 


U.S. See ~The: Sumit bond mar- 
ket has been firm, with a good investment 
demand, which caused an advance in most 
of the securities from } to 14. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked, Bid, Asked, 
4348. 1891, reg....1124¢ 112% Currency 68, '96.123 ~ 
448. ior coup...1124¢ UB Currency 68, 96.125 = 
48. 1907, reg. 1934 Currency 68, x: oo _ 


48, 1901, coup... .1195g ii 
Three ver cents .100}5 


Rartzoap Bonps.—The railroad bond 
market was irregular, on a moderate vol- 
ume of business. The only activity was in 
Erie Second Consols, which declined 1} 
per cent., to 504, rallied to 514, and then 
fell back to 50%, and West Shore Fives, 
which declined 1 per cent., to 493, and ral- 
lied to 508. Chesapeake & Ohio Currency 
Sixes advanced 8}, to 34; Fort Worth and 
Denver City Firsts, 8 per cent.. to 57; Mo- 
bile and Ohio Firsts Debentures, 4 per cent. 
to 64@63; Milwaukee & St. Paul Gold 
Bonds 14, to 124; Texas & Pacific (Rio 
Grande Division) Firsts 23, to 453, and Wa- 
bash (Chicago Division) Firsts 1}, to 665. 
Kansas & Texas General Mortgage Sixes 
declined 24, to 614; Ohio Southern Firsts 1, 
to 83; Pennsylvania Coupon 44s 1, to 94; 
Richmond & Alleghany Firsts 1, to 50, and 
Oregon Improvement Firsts 14, to 514. 

Bank SraTeMeNnt.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 
week was satisfactory to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $2,791,800, a gain in specie of 
$7,760,800, a gain in legal tenders of $2,- 
101,400, an increase of deposits of $9,248,- 
000, and an increase in circulation of $82,- 
500. The movement of the week resulted 
in a gain in surplus reserve of $7,550,200, 
and the banks now hold $23,853,000 in ex- 
cess of the legal requirements. The follow- 
ing table gives figures in detail. 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York.. $9,570,000 $2,080,000 $1,142,000 $10,076 ,v0U 
Manh'n Co. 7,341,000 4,062,600 696,10¢ 9,637 ,900 
Merchants’. 7,400,700 1,929,100 1,027,900 8,084,000 
Mechanics’. 7,767,000 1,897,000 744,000 7,380,000 
Union...... 4,589,000 1,823,700 118,000 4,760,200 
America, 9,708,200 2,936,500 796,700 9,482,200 
Phenix..... 2,254,000 523,000 213,500 2,084,000 
City......... 7,406,600 3,812,500 616,000 9,015,500 
Tradesm’n’s 2,952,300 264,800 94,906 1,589,300 
Fulten...... 1,534,600 155,800 1,460,400 
Chemical... 15,988,500 4,651,800 525,000 16,638,600 
Mer, Exch.. 2,768,100 429,300 832,510 2,387,200 
Galiatin..... 4,928,700 . 1,184,200 435,200 8,773,900 
B’tch & Dro. 1,596,100 473,500 117,400 1,648,500 
M’chs.&Tra. 882,000 130,000 140,000 878,000 
Greenwich. 875,800 106,300 22%, 800 986,300 
Lea. Manuf. 3,161,300 863,900 318,500 2,468,100 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,148,800 177,500 241,500 1,224,100 
St'teof N.Y. 4,116,0u0 $13,000 342,000 4,301,400 
Am. Ex...... 14,200,000 1,180,000 2,389,000 ~—-11,900,000 
Commerce.. 17,489,700 5,392,600 1,969,900  16,299,8v0 
Broadway.. 6,384,900 1,078,100 492,600 5,555,500 
Mercantile.. 5,903,800 1,764,400 361,700 6,359,400 
Pacific...... 2,280,800 530,700 144,700 2,520,600 
. 316,000 8,240 ,200 
562,600 3,626,500 
172,400 1,761,800 
947,009 8,083,900 
604,800 8,063,700 
392,000 2,673,000 
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Citizene’... 2,248,000 580,100 400,600 2,781,800 The Standard Fire Insurance Company / ‘THe Seaman's FoR SAvINas, 
cucer~ inte “BES SRM HES |, The Stndard re Lovrnce Company | AN 8 PER CENT. INVESTMENT, | r155 suoereee atheactans as be 
Market.,.... 2,701,000 288,800 307,600 2,222,800 The Preferred St ny ty as pbell Bench | renee aT be o paid 40 oon thereto 
St. Nicholas 1,948,900 285,400 25v,000 1,818,700 | per cent., payable on demand. and Cattle Com awe SF une oo ory tee 
Shoe & Lea. 2,633,000 495,000 201,000 2,637,000 ; : amount, st (eo mere’ Laan fast cE CEN 
Corn Exen, 4stoeu  seneo 30600 © 88200 | _ Be American Excaange Fire Insurance | Company. Par valve 2 porabar, aoe of tner | “On kcooen siarrer than Thousand Dyas, mat 
os 51: 5,313,700 | Company has declared a dividend of five | cent, will be paid Jan ist, 1885, and 8 per cent. ousand Dollars, at 
Continent’). 4,082,400 1,251,300 629,000 312, poms theneafter, Paxtion to gabenribe te NT. per annum 
Oriental.... 1,831,500 120,000» 430.000 1,827,500 | per cent., payable on demand. this stock may do so on application at the Fu BREE accou’ ‘Three Tho 
Imp. & Tra. 14,979,300 6,188,000 1,653,800 19,763,100 ee v nan t Company, or at the office of the com- at the i of T. per annum, pay- 
— 14,229,900 8,949,000 1,858,400 17,797,900 The Citizen’s Insurance Company has de- van Fampt eta deserip ptive of # Property | wil be "Tho ite after Mon Lae instan re 
Wall St.Nat. 1,463,900 67,00 i4aiu  1,182,600'| clared a dividend of five per cent. on the forwarded by, mat cK. oe, ae “ts ru. OY, t. 
North River 1,632,00 =» 24,00y 160,000 1,624,000 | capital stock. Also an interest dividend of OFFICERS. EW be wane Tock ape , 1984, ‘mae 
East River.. 1,052,500 ——-148,2u0 152,700 $81,700 HN C. BARRO: a LIVER 8 me 
Skedin Suen 12,182,800 Bhs 963,700 12,299,000 | three and a half per cent. on the reserved re Vice? Presiden ofB LieRISON SAN prs SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
‘ ’ 1 ; Secretary; THOMAS 
Central Nat. 6,948,000 1,151,000 1,529,000 8,001,000 | fund, payable on demand. 96 WARREN STREET, 
Seco! 7 088, : : ‘Depusito 
ag ‘ peg pe = a oa -~4 The Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Com- Those nw: A EARLE 10. ANE New York, July ist, 1884. 
First Nat'l. 13,363,000 3,429,800 —«611,400-—‘18,661,800 | pany has declared a semi-annual dividend sue rai vee Interest has been declarea for the six months end- 
Coe ee ae Munw — titeow | of three per cent., payable July 16th. Jersey: GEORGE B. ae oon shew yo ena nN pm Se 
Bowery... Lsbas0 268,600 «231,00 +~=«-1.87%100 | ‘The American Loan and Trust Company | fora Mie, Co., 151 BISON SA tite New York: nis SUE not qnseoding Caren Chonennd <etiene, 9 the pate 
ie, a : LYONS Ly ne & Campbell, dilver Cit New Mexico; | Four percent. per annum, payable on and after July 
E.SCounty 1,883,400 ae mae — has deelared a semi-annual dividend of | «A go NER, Presi tent ean Oil o., 115 Bros B | snot, a8 som ChetPenn: . 
ia vee 244704 Aue ,50C Y ; 3 2 Presiden 
Chase... gosto 67am sam aor wo | three per cent., payable July 26th. Gout Broad, iBireet. New York, GkondEB B. HOST. | _C.D. Heaton, Secretary, 
Fifth Ave... 2,961,100 630,300 143,800 2,686,000} The Fidelity and Casualty Company has MeCOOK Alezan ork Green, 190 Tvadway. Now York: Seemenae Gomme teat 
GermanEx. 1,694,200 106,000 872,000 2,208,300 | declared a semi-annual dividend of four # BUMNEA Te pkey Sunse. Now J Connus Biowre Avasos and Go OraReT,{ 
Germania... 1,839,800 158,100 154,200 2,208,000 3 UITABLE B ILDING, Third ~ . Ww 
U.S. Nat’l.. 3.211,l0c 466,900 «198,700 +=, 781,500 | per cent., payable on demand. Rome. BOUT f BUILDT — 48th DIVIDEND. 
Lincoln N’l 1,206,600 246,800 185,900 —_ The trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for | —— 5k aay | Pn nnd efter tai 7088. 2006, be. 8 Fate sate of three and one 
GarfieldNat 919,300 20,800 188,900 808, : ‘ ® cont . 
Fifth Nat... 1,060,000 149,000 168,800 1,168,70 Savings have ordered that interest be paid % | NT E R E ST |: tat ar i , oath uy bpd depos positors 
———_- —— i all sums 
Total....8280,817,100 868,612,600 880,128,400 8390,563,000 | Tepositors at the rate of 4 per cent. per Money devosited on oF before July loch will draw 
Dec. Ine, Inc. Ine, annum on sums of $1,000 and under, at the FIRST MORTCACE “eee oven tron” wat 
Comparisons$?,791,800 $7,760,300 $2,101,400 $9,248,000 


Clearings for the week ending July 5th... .562,672,882 72 


do, do, do. July 12th... 476,869,276 46 
Balances forthe weekendingJuly 6th.... 31,574,426 06 
do, do, do. July 12th.... 25,768,831 12 


Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 
































Bid. oa Bil, Asked, 
America......... 160 | M 185 — 
American 12 — | 125 
Batch’s u Drov’ e135 — “ 
pee 20 =~ + 

155 | Mechs it jirad’ ite Ua - 
165 | Metropolitan .... 50 4g 
— |Nassau............ = 160 
- inth National: 6  — 
— |North eri 8 = 
— ‘North River...... 120 - 
125 |New York Co i400 Ol 
_ | N. ¥.Nat’l £x....100 110 
— |Oriental. “46 — 
- | Pacific - 
125 | Phoonix. -- 
= | PAPE... .000 165 
180 poome,e-. es , 165 
— |kepubl _ 
— |Bhoe & pone 138 = 
— |Second National. — — 
= |Btateot New! 'ric.W0” 190 

~ ew Y'rk. 

— |5 ha booods 135 v 
265 ~~ —ymegeaegn lub 106} 
— |Union.........,.. Lag - 

— Unies 








ites Nat. 
Wall St. Nae .. 10) 
FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


The changes which have taken place in 
the currency according to the statement of 
the Treasury Department at the close of the 
last fiscal year of the Government, are sug- 
gestive in view of the fact that Congress 
has refused to restrict its inevitable dimi- 
nution by passing one of the numerous 
bills introduced at the opening of the 
present Congress. A year ago there were 
855,000,000 of National Bank notes; now 
they have shrunk to $338,000,000. In the 
same time we have exported more coin than 
the imports by over $82,000,000, though 
the balance of trade has again set in our 
fnvor. ‘The gold in the Treasury in a year 
has only increased nine millions, now 
reaching $204 000,000, while the silver has 
grown from $145,000,000 to $169,000,000. 
The silver, however, afloat in the shape of 
certificates is larger by $31,000,000, so that 
while the apparent balances of the Treasury 
have risen, the actual cash has really de- 
creased. It is significant that the silver 
dollar balance has increased almost exactly 
$24,000,000, the exact amount ordered 
coined, indicating the impossibility of put- 
ting the fraudulent depreciated dollar into 
circulation. The neglect of Congress to 
provide a remedy for this state of affairs 
is utterly inexcusable. 

The establishment of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Co., at No. 284 Fifth Avenue, corner 
of 27th Street, will meet the requirements 
and convenience of a large number of peo- 
ple. It will act as trustee for estates, indi- 
viduals, etc.; pay interest on deposits and 
transact the general business of a Trust 
Company. Its officers and directors num- 
ber some of the best known of our reliable 
business men. 

Divipenps.—The coupons of the first 
Mortgage Bonds of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, Western Pacific Railroad 
Company, and California and Oregon Kail- 
road Company will be paid at the office of 
the company, 23 Broad Street. 

The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of ten per cent., payable on demand. 

The American Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable July 14th. 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent,, payable on demand. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared semi-annual dividend of five 
per Cent., payable on demand. 


rate of 8 percent. per annum on sums rang- 
ing between $1,000 and $3,000, and at the 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum on sums ex- 
ceeding $3,000, payable on and after 21st 
inst. 


BROWN snOTAERSC0,| | 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROV eIONS IN CHICAGO, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECIALTY. 
We give Work re personal attention to out-of-town 
orders. Rew Y references 8. V. White & Co.,, 8and 
McLellan & Oo., 58 Broadway; 
Bows én, a yi Chicago 
spon, a Wm. Young & Co,: McDermid, ‘Tass & "Oo 
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KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., 


No. 234 FIFTH AVE. (Cor. 27th Street.) 
under special charter, 
Trustees for estates, individuals, corporation 
municipalities, etc. Real estate or trust fun ot 
every description managed on moderate sormas 608 Sots 
charge of pooperty end promptly collects an 
interest, income, e 


INTERES? ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be withdrawn on five fae notice, with 
interest paid for the full ti 


Deposits Received Salyect {0 Demand Check, 


ial room for lad also coupon rooms, etc. 
calor Cesnever rao for any State, corporation, 
or inunicipalit 
The location of the company will be found conveni- 
ons to residents or visitors in the upper part of the 


Weo-thirds of capital invested in United States 
bonds. 


— FREDE RICK © GQ. “ELDR RIDGE, Preside t. 
CHARLES T. BA BARNEY, Vice-Premid dent 
OeRPH BROWN, Secre 
DIRECTORS. 
§. Auerbact, Fred’k G, Eldridge, Henry W. TN 
Malt Poh tie Bardey, Jacob Ha Me es rt G. Re 
sen, James H. Breslin Foster Higgins, pred A 
. T, Gook, Harry B, Holling, 


bury, J seph W. Drexel, Alfred 
Wel oe ‘Gon. George J Mager. 


. Bones 


MENTION THIS PAPER. &T, 
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R MINING | 
soft attolh 


a has been, 


vada, e odes ores “of tins com 
toa yore, ee pet percentage. sup ae low grade 
y extracted 


di ure 
Mine, now 4 as eet, at a — h from the sursace of 
497 feet, is in Tne mising gro! This 
maine, te though only avy P horetefore toa dep h of 100 


roducer. This cOmpany has 
Ae n relopment and and fs oxtrection et 
con 
ing works esis will aol aed se Te- 


ade to SOUTTER & CO., 
ahi ie jor be Brosaway, where Mr. 


son, the 
compan. wil be ‘to, ive 
otis from 104. M, to8 P. ae daily, OF to J 


a Si AREES W. Ss tenella, President. 
jecretary. 








FARM MORTGAGE CoO. 


LAWREROE, KANSAS. 
meatatn tin WY t xe . eek — Hy 

pork thences k Guaret't for cire ar, se Ex: 
Po eli RF, Hart, §L. H. Perkins, Sec, 
N. ¥. Office, isi ries | Natalee “He ait eee 


és Tet TO INVESTORS 


eatate in 


apt P: rq 
arante 


























‘ARM oe | 


keen AG te eats 
nerent mal ee pm fo Ou 


These loans are very safe 
ain known 


Si and os Tacs 


years, — 


mopdcd by oh ae Us 
East and Wea’ {men for 
these ioverioenie for NIN 


a 
Py; wM. D. 
M. K. GA D.,1 


Dr. a fy eas 
on {ake Olty ath 
ros * ae ea re 


Tat Nati Natoma Hank 8 a Boston Minn, 
Congregat 
All ary hy e 
ol customers ands ca a 


D. sora OR. Cob 
Pres't ‘diese Normal School, 


oy th my tet Cir. 
ntion gis vee 


E'P. GATES asa FORK 


RITE WHEELFR & HAWKINS, Bt. ees wiun, 
for information regarding inv eetmen te 





No Risk: “= Solid 10 par Com | i 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can ese Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central lilinots Financial Agency, Jacksouvilie, Ill. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guarante 
wets Newf=Anuual fntcres reat reread by Ce 
and Investmen 
sums 0 on upwards, emt Pa me ai of 
principal an interest ¢ Coupon s, Suarantec ee 
iited o lend without < charge. Lo Ae 


youre 
jae connections, Sen for forma, 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago 
winte 
REAL ESTATE OR Costar! 


COM Tone? 
PROPERTY RENTED 234 28 fe 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES and) Assessments looked after and 


LOANS 02 First Momteged a term of years 


carefully nego 
P 
RATT & CONE, REAL, ESTA 


LOANS. 
Absolutelv Sate invest mortgage 
notes on improved yoy Ye ra, idly’ growing 





Ample capi 
circular and 

















t nnea} ot 
income than eke i Safe ; 
Yor eat without expense .y our remnigjed Jf Ren 
fails gt en on application by letter 
either $ . Best oF efaterengee oe 
oun cent, notes u 
me us A PRATT, ERT D. Cone, 
10 W: Ave,, South 65 ber St.. Hoo 60, 
__ Minneapolis, Minn, ork City 
J. H, Merrifield, Pres’t. R. zi Sherman, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS se to oe per cent. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
REFERENCES: 
yormont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
People’s 
Windham Co. Savings Bank, Newfane, ‘“ 
xe ements i el pearance Co., , Burlington, ve 


ye i tise fa rd Mass, 


ron, Connecticut. 
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= 











DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
YONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
w Yor«, June 25th, 1884, 


day declared a divi- 
mes Deveule duly 5th, 


F, TAYLOR, Cashier. 


PRESIDENT ey ees 
ee ee Bare after 





The Board of Di: 
dend of three and one-half per 
Transfer books close J ualy ist. 


ait 








Ee ey pada 


PRATT, Cashier. 


Pin enn ik 
A Te TEES rade 





] AMERIOAN Loan AND ‘1 ay 4 ne: ) 
118 Broapwa 
New York, “ter lith, vee. ! 


DIVIDEND OF THREE Re PER Cent, On Taz 


apital stock of this 
mouth nd hes been di eclared, pa: payabte? ot on Vand after July 


h, 1884, at the aofloe o om pan, 
books close July 16th, at 8 P.M. on a 
of the gith of July. W. D. SNow, ie moraine 


THe Lake SHORE AND MICHIGAN SoOUHERN 
ILWAY COMPANY 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, eae Gawrean ys 


D 
New Yor, June 184, 
HE BOARD OF DIRECT rh 
q Deer h X Reve: thie as eae pet 7, Syides 
stock, ayabin on y = DAY the lst day of i 
transfer rock will be. closed a 8 o'clock 


MONDA Y, *ne eas DAY. 
the morning of TUESD. thes nw 


aa Balagat ot iSecuste 


EB IDELITY a CAsvALTy Oo., 








ies an, 6 BPAPwA Te 
rpaeR BOARD OF pitacne aa VE hate pax 
0 


agen jared a « 
‘PER CENT.,, payable on demand, 
JOHN M, ORANE, Secretary. 


(ae OF TH FI RST Ee BOND Dg of 
pai PACITY 10 ta TrngA PAN Ys aud 
¥, due duly it ist, e0s, gay at fine office of 


the Coupes of ten or more a eave them for 
oxematnasion, in which case a receipt will begiven and 


t made the following 4 
— "Ei MILLER, JR., 8e0'y._ 


OFFICECF THESLORS FIREINSURANCECO., 
No. 161 Broadway, 
oN EW York, July 7th, 1884. 
THIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND, 
HE WSUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (5) PER CENT, has been declared, payable 
on demand. EDGAR E. HOLLEY, 


y. 
orride, WALL Br Naw Youn duly oth, tase, 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upcn the capital stock is payable on de 

mand. R. H. MYERS, Secretary, 


AMERICAN FIRE IN- 
SURANCE Co. 

















NO. 120 pernenepeeitatoni 
CASH H CAPITAL.. sveveee sane 2 
e “tins 
Bee ine as and other ‘Ligtiiitles: 1 7 
We istccthscectsssescchccnnmhaeeanensal $1,164,443 70 10 


New York, July 10th, 1884, 
RA Om TONS AVE BERGHE 
a 
eclared ares Se Payable on = at aie 
de PTY B Onn. in scrip on the 
gd Pacticipating bi ums ae the Bez end- 
on to polley holders entitl 


> Is 
en nding June Bodh, 18, be 


me AVI "ADEE, Secretary, 


Orricz 
WILLIAMSBURGH CITY Fine TusURANCE ComMPANY , 
BRooxuiyyn, July 1th, 1884. 
[HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THI8 DAY 


declared a dividend pf 
payable on demand. 


ap tay Dy 
tng post fog the year 





PER CENT., 
N. W. MESEROLE. 
Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 346 Broadway, 
Branch office, 71 Liberty Street, 





New York, July 8th, 1884, 


The Board of Directors of this Company have 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


Orrice CITIZENS’ Ineynsnce ComPAryY, 
IVIDEND—A DI New ND 5 ree 

ree To ihe reserved stad 
Payable on deman ¥F. M. PARKER, 8 ’ 
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THE IMPORTATION OF LABOR. 


Tux House of Representatives recently 
passed a bill, by a vote of one hundred and 
two to seventeen, which makes it unlawful 
to enter into an agreement or contract with 
any foreign or alien for the performance, 
by him, of labor or service of any kind in 
the United States, or to prepay the trans- 
portation or in any way assist or encourage 
the importation or migration of any alien 
or foreigner under any contract or agree- 
ment made, special, express, or implied. 
The bill declares all such contracts void 
and of no effect. It also makes it a crime 
punishable with fine and imprisonment for 
any master of a ship to land such aliens or 
foreigners, so under contract, in any port 
of the United States. 

The proposed law is not to apply to any 
contracts with aliens or foreigners who are 
skilled workmen in any new industry not 
at present established in this country, pro- 
vided that skilled workmen for that pur- 
pose cannot be otherwise obtained; and 
the law is also to have no application to 
foreigners who are professional actors, lec- 
turers, or singers. Contracts may be made 
with foreigners for labor or service to be 
performed in the United States, if they be- 
ong to these excepted classes; but all other 
contracts with foreigners for the purpose 
named, and all prepayments of their trans- 
portation, and all assistance and encourage- 
ment of their transportation or migration, if 
under contract, are declared to be unlawful. 

If this were not the Presidential year we 
should seriously propose that a legal in- 
quiry be at once instituted in respect to the 
sanity of the one hundred and two mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who 
voted for this bill, Presidential years are 
very peculiar years with politicians, wheth- 
er in Congress or out of it, and these 
gentlemen in such years are apt to doa 
great many queer things. The bill passed 
by the House of Representatives is certainly 
one of these queer things. 

We had supposed that labor in its vari- 
ous forms, both skilled and unskilled, was 
one of the great demands of this country, 
and that the importation of labor, in the 
person of the laborer coming here from 
some other country, was really a great 
economical benefit to the United States, 
and hence that it was good policy to facili- 
tate such im portation. It seems, however, 


that the House of Representatives has been 
smitten with a different idea, The bill to 
which we have referred proposes to set up 
obstacles in the way of this importation. 
Contracts with foreigners for labor to be 
performed in the United States,and all assist- 
ance and encouragement given to them by 
contract for that purpose, as the means of 
inducing them to come here, including the 
prepayment of their passage money, are, 
by this bill, made unlawful, except in the 
case of those foreigners excepted from its 
application. Masters of ships are, by the 
bill, punishable if they bring into the 
United States any persons thus coming 
under the prohibited contracts. 

The so-called labor reformers have a great 
many foolish notions in their heads; and 
we more than suspect that the Democratic 
House of Representatives passed this bill 
to win the votes of these reformers in the 
next Presidential election. It is not exact- 
ly like the anti-Chinese law; yet it has at 
the bottom of it the same nonsense and the 
same inspiration. It intends to say to the 
workingmen that, if they will help to put 
the Democratic Party into power, the party 
will see to it that imported laborers shall 
not compete with them in this market in 
the sale of labor. This, like the anti- 
Chinese law, is just the reverse of the pol- 
icy of the United States from the com- 
mencement of the Government, and is 
certainly the reverse of common sense. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue tendencies of trade in the dry goods 
market continue to drift slowly toward im- 
provement, and a more hopeful feeling is 
being developed as time goes on. The vol- 
ume of business in progress has been 
slightly increased, and a more healthy de- 
mand is manifesting itself at the various 
distributing centers throughout the country. 
Prices are yet somewhat unsettled; but 
confidence as to the future is being rapidly 
restored, and the process of adjustment 
with regard to supply and demand is still 
going on. Throughout the week there was 
a very fair demand for some descriptions of 
Fall goods, though buyers continue to exer- 
cise caution in all their transactions and 
confine their purchases to the immediate 
demand. A fairly good business was re- 
ported by some of the cotton goods com- 
mission houses, reduced prices for popular 
makes of bleached goods, etc., having given 
an impetus to the demand. Jobbers who 
cater for the wants of package buyers are 
doing a fair business in domestics, prints, 
and some kinds of department goods; but 
the regular Jobbing trade continues quiet, 
as is invariably the case ‘‘ between seasons.” 

Corton Goops were in irregular demand 
at first hands, but there was a very fair 
movement in fine and medium fine bleached 
goods, wide sheetings, tine brown cottons, 
corset jeans, etc. Cotton flannels continue 
in steady demand, but prices are low and 
not very remunerative to manufacturers. 
Colored cottons have shown a little 
more animation, considerable sales of ticks, 
etc., having been made by means of slight 
price concessions. The recent decline in 
such popular makes of bleached goods as 
Lonsdale, Hope, Blackstone, etc., will prob- 
ably cause a revision of other competing 
brands in order to equalize values, and 
some further price changes in this connec- 
tion may be looked for shortly. 


Print CLorns were quiet in demand, but 
prices are steady at 8 5-16c. for 64x64s and 
23@2}c. for 56x60s respectively. 

Prints.—There was a steady call for dark 
and medium fancy prints at first hands, and 
out-of-town jobbers are making up attrac- 
tive assortments for the early trade; but 
they are more cautious in their purchases 
than usual at the outset of the season. 
Light fancy prints remain quiet, but indi- 
go blues are in good demand and a fair 
business is reported in shirtings, robes and 
staples. 


Ginouams.—There was a fair business in 
dark dress ginghams, and moderate sales of 
staple checks were effected in some quar- 
ters, but light ginghams and most descrip- 
tions of wash fabrics were comparatively 
quiet in first hands and in limited request 
by retailers. 

Dress Goons have met with a fair share 
of attention from package buyers, but 
actual transactions were only moderate in 
amount, few complete lines being shown as 
yet by agents representing the principal 
mills. Large orders for cashmeres and 
other staple fabrics have, however, been 
placed already, some makes bein heavily 
sold to arrive. 


Woo ten Goops.—But little activity is ob- 
servable in the woolen goods department of 
the market as far as cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings, jeans or doeskins is concerned; every- 
thing is very quiet. Some new stocks of 
hosiery, underwear, flannels and shawls 
have been opened during the week, and full 
lines of these goods are now on view at 
several leading houses. Hosiery was active, 
underwear in somewhat better demand, 
flannels in steady request, and for fine 
woolen shawls orders were beginning to be 
blaced. Men’s-wear woolens were still dull, 
the depression caused by recent auctions 
being still perceptible in low prices and 
lessened inquiry. Confident hopes, how- 
ever, are expressed as to a speedy revival 
of this branch of the trade, based on what 
are regarded as favorable indications of the 
outlook throughout the country. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


A slight increase in the business of the 
foreign goods department is noticeable dur- 
ing the week, in a lively demand for silks 
and French and English dress goods. The 
inquiry ran largely on black dress silks of 
good quality, for whieh some extensive 





contracts were made. For plain and luster 
dress goods there was a strong demand, 
large plaids and checks being the favorite 
patterns, and silk warps, mohairs and shots 
the priccipal materials. Wool hose was 
fairly active, a number of buyers being still 
in the city. A general and speedy revival 
of trade is now looked for. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1884, 1883, 
Entered at the port.. .. .... $1,631,713 $2,300,931 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,682,930 2,876,930 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 60,603,240 66,746,172 
Thrown on the market....... 56,887,668 66,424,918 
ane sieeclllitpiotiatindhesdpctbeacnioe 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Monpay EVENING, July Ith, 1884. 
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R. H. MACY & 00 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE LARGEST 
‘* JOB” IN LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


HOSIERY 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY RETAIL ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. IS ORDER 
TO GIVE ALL AN OPPORTUNITY TO PUR- 
CHASE, WE HAVE PLACED THE LINE IN 
TWO DIFFERENT PARTS OF OUR STORE— 
AT THE REGULAR HOSIERY COUNTER AND 
AT THE MAIN ENTRANCE, 14TH STREET. 


THESE ARE NOT SOILED GOODS, BUT 
FIRST QUALITY, AND IN EVERY WAY DE- 
SIRABLE, AND WILL BE SOLD AT ABOUT 
FIFTY PER CENT. BELOW THEIR REAL 
VALUE, AND —_ = a SALE FOR ONE 


LOT 1 CONSISTS OF LADIES’ FANCY 

STRIPES AND SOLID COLORS AT 17c. ; USU- 
ALLY SOLD AT 25c. AND 30¢ 

LOT 2 CONSISTS OF INGRAIN SOLID 

COLORS, NAVY, SEAL BROWN, WINE, ETC., 
AT 24c.’; USUAL PRICE, 365c. 


BLACK HOSE, AT 24c.; USUAL PRICE, 35c. 
LOT 4 CONSISTS OF EXTRA FINE QUALITY 
FANCY STRIPES AT 29. ; USUAL PRICE, 40c. 
LOT 5 CONSISTS OF A FINE QUALITY OF 
LADIES’ RIBBED HOSE, INCLUDING TWO 
LOTS OF OUT SIZES, ALL GOOD SOLID 
COLORS, INCLUDING BEAcK, AT 29. ; 


WORTH 
LOT 6 CONSISTS OF EXTRA FINE QUALITY 
LADIES’ SOLID COLORS, AT 382c.; WORTH 


LOT 7 CONSISTS OF ENGLISH SOLID 
COLORS, be SPLIT a AT 59e. ; 


MISSES’, BOYS’, AND 


CHILDREN’S HOSE. 


LOT 1 CONSISTS OF RIBBED HOSE, SOLID 
COLORS, FANCY STRIPES, AND EXTRA 
QUALITY eis” aa AT 120, ; USUAL 


LOT 2 CONSISTS OF iNGRAIN SOLID COL- 
ORS AT i7c. ; WORTH FROM 2c. TO 85c. 
LOT 3 CONSISTS OF BOYS’ AND MISSES’ 
DERBY RIB HOSE, IN THE MOST DESIRA- 
BLE COLORS, WITH EITHER WHITE FEET 
OR WHITE HEELS AND TOES, INCLUDING 
A GOOD, UANTITY WITH DOUBLE KNEES, 

29c.; USUAL PRICE, 50c. 
LOT 4 CONSISTS OF LISLE THREAD DERBY 
RIB, FOR AND G THE BEST 
GOODS MADE, PART OF THE LOT WITH 
DOUBLE KNEES, AT 32c. ; USUAL PRICE 
ABOUT 60. 


SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY AS THE ABOVE IS 
NOT LIKELY TO OCCUR AGAIN FOR YEARS, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


ALSO SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
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bateam of pin es. Open all LOOM EE, 8 Bk, si Subscribers will do us a favor if they Btave Mixed........s+e.00e- — % @— 39 “ AA Ammoniated Super- 
ser | will consult the date on the yellow address gee i, penne Tents ‘liner e rs 
EL BRUNSWICK label on their paper and kindlyrenew two iesbationsy. ic. Lassa, «ads Aas id, fon bianca compounded 10 order, 
HOT » | or three weeks previews to me dala there | peans: a eer Superphosphate 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- Mediums...............4 +0 240 @ 250 Gilichigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
BOSTON: secutive numbers of the paper. Eyery MABTOWG 5 5. od ciectsse¥ ee 200 @ 295 a 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, number of THe INDEPENDENT contains so WORsy cndde nese tosneil sees ee 2456 @ 2 50 ~~ Carbon W Works) 60 00 
much that is valuable and of the mpatest Pras : Bannet Raw 
PROPRIETORS. issvho vend antiee Green, prime, ® bush....... 1 63¢@ 1 65 (Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
importance to people who r an Ear!’s Super Phosphate 60 00 
K E N M Oo R E, that no subscriber should neglect ths be ee: PROVISIONS. ‘© Horsefoot Guano......... 30 00 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in | Pork: M Bardy's Phospho-Feruvian Guano 86 00 
ALBANY, N. ¥ . Sitaased corner North "earl some special cases, for a subscriber to re- pera anit apiece 2 bo 4 Ammoniated Beperphes- 
has it finest t location in the cit rand is within cas easy | new exactly at the expiration of his sub- Family Mess, City co @ 15 7% PETE 0. eee eee 00 
rv ie ba uldings ew Capitol, and scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- Prime ty Sa... an at ae on oe ae “Phoaphate teens 2 4 
s ME sen i 3 EVERY RESPECT. ure in continuing his paper. It always | Bacow os a a is G. Phos, oor 30 00 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, gives us great pleasure to receive the name D. 8 , Long Clears...... eer eae — @8 (Discount on orders of & tons 
’ of a new subscriber with the renewal of an » y Bhort Clears. .s.. 00 sy... onus moses. 
DRS. STRONGS INSTITUTE, old one; and our hearty thanks are due to Cur A p Shoulders. 50s est. Lae Baugh’s Tobacco ees 00@40 00 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. hosts of our old subscribers who have sent Smoked Hams -1 @ — 12% Bengh'e fe, Pe 
As a SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in elega us a new subscriber with their own re- Seetieel Ghauhiess....... ax an rr, phate, per 2,000 Ibe........ - 35 60@87 00 
of fuiste completeness of a point nfments, end se melect al. ber eres %@ Baugh’s Teenie ae Delisr Pied. 
near tie rineipal springs, hotels, and Pork: First: m We ontinue to offer the following ver mereyteaer phate r 1,000 Ibs. . 35 00 
Class TURKISH. EL ae and other Baths. Open \ g y (We quote per 100 lbs.) Baugh’s nomical Fertilizer 
ihc your and haocly pulaicless: liberal Bran, 401b6,.. ..ss.++er0. % 80 @8 85 f Potatoes....+.......+- ; 80 00 
TERMS, Shorts, 60 bes. ,......... 7236@ 82% ‘s Warranted Pure Bone 
HOTEL KAATERSKILE, | One year postage tree..sssssssscessesen #3 00 | Middling, $0 to 100 lbs... = 85 @ 1 10 2,000 Ibs.......... 88 00@35 00 
See  —  cccosstuvsncce saeeia 1 = . oe Waesseewe eres oe 4 4 1 “ Banghs Bone, Apa} 3 
ae eens pnb hin) bat 1 phe llth gaat oy RE erate eo eee saeacttl 
Ealatredant improved ortoeseemn oti | ‘rec monthe, © worcwcrmsscnce © ye gE Senehnone 8500 @ 36 00 | Cuano,Peruy'n,rectised, 010 p.0.88 00 @70 00 
. OPENS JUNE 2TH. One subscription two years. Lseponmnenes - 500 Cott Meal, per eal, per ton: 27 80 $ 28 00 ae aed” $4087 Sh 00 
Railroad access direct to the Hotel now completed. | Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 HAY AND eTRaW Guano, Stan: or Guanape 
trom n onafe Hotel t pour quiet a A paw and j2- One subscription five years........ sve 10 00 Hay, No. 1, prime, per ad bs 100 @8 1 05 (2,240 Th8.).....-+++++- tenes 52 00 @54 00 
valids | ds, bavi ng forty rooms en suite, with baths, etc. | Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 Ray, No. 2, good, . —85 @ — 90 Bone, ground Bo average....., 30 00 pot bo} 
New Concert Room. New Drives and Walks. in lu of ve oe Be = rege gr Hey? No. 8, medium ns 7 cae — 3 a an German ek Bal Kainit, 
For terms, circulars and Zoutes a Jaren = er in five families, each one. paying #2 : . 4 “ See 2800 ee cargo ts» 6 at iva.) Saban . ¢ is 
237 Broadway, New York. aon Nos) 4 ’ Soe 6 ee —— @ — —| Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 
Mr. Paige may be seen daily at the Grand Hotel, Straw, No.J,Rye “ “ |... —85 @ — 99 | Muriate of Potash (80 vp. ¢.), per 
Brosdway and sist Street, New ' York Oity ieeniations will not be received from | gioow No, 3 Rye “ « (7) 60 @ — 60 100 Ibs, cargo lots.......... rs 67K@— — 
E WELL-KNOWN CABIL U subscription agents upon club terms, but | gtraw, Oa «6 560 @ — 60 Suppose ct Ammmouta, par SSRs: — @ 365 
We tS itt The house is ee a oren ap- | special rates will be furnished them upon peas Dried a. oe _-— 1 
Peet ald water, with periectOrainase: iidzces | ®PPlication. 7 re ASHIES.—We quote 7@8 cents for 
ff D. CAHILL, Drawer No. & Asbury Park, N.¥- ubscribers are requested to make COUNTRY PRODUCE. 6%@7 for Pearl. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, | hevinge Posimasteror Nowadealr do ito aes 
nga Postmasteror Newsde 0 it for . 4 ’ 
UNION SQUARE, |_| them. Very often vexatious delays occur, | Oreumery, choice vo fancy.............10:¢@481 First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
ioe soboerinar’s paper fe Mopuan end attes Half-irkin tabe.....++0)-00. SINISE dejan | typeg , Chases, Print 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, avoided the pabwcrber all of ot vhich 3 ht be | wees pasacaratesaas- aanetann ail : ad 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE LIFE IN. acon aig cea ri met Massachusetts Mutual Life 
SURANCE AGENT. but takes a portion of income. It can al- INSUR ANCE COMP ANY 





Tuere are few men whose work is harder, 
more difficult, and more delicate than the 
work of life insurance agents. To perform 
it successfully, the agent must be well in- 
formed in all matters pertaining to his bus- 
iness. He must be so thoroughly convers- 
ant with all of the details as to be able to 
give full and complete answers to any 
questions which may be asked him. He 
must be ready at every possible turn which 
may occur in any conversation. To do all 
this, the life insurance agent, of necessity, 
must understand his business. He should 
study the subject in all its bearings and con- 
stantly add to his knowledge. It can well 
be said that the work of a true life insurance 
agent is a profession. Like other profes- 
sional men, his success is proportional to 
his information and ability. Years of 
study fit men for the practice of law and 
medicine. At first tLeir practice is small 
and produces small results; but, as time 
goes on, industrious study and practice and 
acquired knowledge place some of them in 
the frout ranks. If a man adopts the busi- 
ness Of life insurance for his profession, he 
must expect to take precisely the same 
course that men doin other professions— 
he must master his business. It requires 
the same work and energy that everything 
requires which is successful. Itis due to 
every patron of life insurance that, when 
he seeks information from an agent, the 
agent shall have the knowledge, to give it 
to him fully. 

Of such an agent as we have described, 
we say this: His work is manly, neces- 
sary, and in what it produces equal to the 
work of any class of men. In insuring the 
lives of men, he confers benefits that are 
seldom equaled by others. The lawyer may 
heal up differences of opinion and secure 
justice; the doctor may relieve pain, save 
and prolong life; the clergyman may con- 
tribute comfort in thousands of ways. 
Their work, well done, is always good. 
Alongside of such work it is but right to 
place the work of the faithful, honorable, 
well-informed life insurance agent. The 
money paid to destitute families yearly, as 
the result of his work, amounts to many 
million dollars. Many thousands of fami- 
lies are yearly saved from suffering, be- 
cause of the work of the life insurance 
agent. He saves suffering in a way differ- 
ent from the physician, but he saves much 
of it. He deals out justice not as the 
lawyer and judge, but he gives it ina way 
that brings comforts and education, where 
otherwise would be suffering and igno- 
rance. He may not comfort the soul with 
well-spun words and sound doctrines; but 
he makes thousands of people happy and 
places them in a position where they can 
well thank their Maker for the work which 
he has done. His is a profession of the 
noblest kind, and as such it should be 
recognized. 

In discussing any phase of life insurance 
business, it should always be understood 
and considered that the money paid for a 
life insurance e policy * almost wabneonally, 








most be said that, whenever a life insurance 
agent secures a policy which in time ma- 
tures, he has actually created so much 
money. His work is entitled to just about 
as much credit as though it werea real 
creation. Ordinarily the man who insures 
his life and pays his premium does not feel 
the amount expended for it in the least. It 
causes some slight deprivation to himself 
or his family, and no more. But when the 
policy matures and is paid, then the work 
of the agent comes to its full maturity, and 
then itis that wives and children and friends 
bless his work. 

It is, we are sorry to say, somewhat 
popular to consider the work of a life insur- 
ance agent something of a bore; we mean 
his work in procuring business, not in pay- 
ing losses. But it is unquestionably true 
that, if his work were to cease, the business 
would cease. During the year 1882 more 
than forty millions of dollars were paid 
by the life companies to more that twenty 
thousad families left more or less depend- 
ent. Ifthere had been no life insurance 
agent, the amount paid would not be worth 
mentioning. It may be peculiar and strange, 
but it is none the less true that people only 
insure their lives when they are sought out 
and urged to do it. It is seldon, almost 
never a voluntary action. In the best life 
insurance agency in the country it does not 
occur a half dozen times a year that men 
come and ask for lifeinsurance. The work 
of the agent must be performed or the busi- 
ness will not exist. He must go to men in 
their places of business, must seek them 
out, else the benefits of life insurance wil] 
be but little known. 

We make this point: a life insurance 
agent’s i o is noble, respectable, and 

I 


necessary. should be so treated by busi- 
ne3s men. He sheuld always be received 
cordially and listened to as far as time 
will allow. If there is no occasion for 
business with him, he should be told so 
candidly and be made to feel that his work 
commands the respect of all sensible men. 
a _>— 


Tne American Surety Company of New 
York having been designated as a company 
duly authorized and empowered by an act 
of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
passed June 18th, 1881,to guarantee all bonds 
and undertakings required or permitted 
by law in suits or proceedings in the Court 
conditioned for the faithful performance of 
any duty, and forthe doing or not doing 
of anything in said bond or undertaking 
specified, the Justices of the General Term 
of this City are authorized in their discre- 
tion to accept and approve of the sufficiency 
of any bond or undertaking in any suit or 
action in that Court, or in any proceeding, 
except in criminal cases, in which, by law, 
it is provided that any bond or undertaking 
shall be accepted or approved by any Justice 
of that Court whenever such bond or 
undertaking is conditioned for the faithful 
performance of any duty or the doing or 


not doing of anything in such bond or 
undertaking specified, and the performance 
of the conditions thereof is guaranteed by 
the American Surety Com wed of New 
York, or the same is executed by said com- 
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OF SPRINGFIELD, MASn. 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


BRLY, eats Ft Vicoer President and 


wn a Y, etite, Of OR F ACCIDEN 7 aia _ 
THE FIDELITY 


Insurance and Safe Deposit 
Company of Pita 


NEW MARBLE PREP F BUILD 
Noe, 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
sorry. CHARTEN PERPETUAL. 
Fete 
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On eae Cake 
aa AL G ANiY, AT 1 aut St oN 


DEPOSITS OF r MONEY B REOEIVED ON 


COME CO D TTED 
COME COLLEDRE A eangET™D TOR 
act a6 
TORS “end GUA i and VE and EXE- 
CUTE every description, from the Courts, 
COrpot a4 y individuals. 


M. v. B. 
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TRUST FUNDS an eee ese be 


ALL 
separate d part f ea pom, mm oe 
and a) rom gs the Gom Trust 
caaeal of ot Sos, pri Tags for 
WILLS "aceite FOR | AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


SHR ta? Nite Peaacntaat charge of the 


IN, Treas. and Sec. 


THOB RT PA 
8) 
Stophe: Oald 
Alexander 
Henry 


A SAVINCS-BANK 
BROUGHT 


TO YOUR DOOR. 


Bonds *'* Installments 
— Paani en of these Bonds are: 


n case of evi “ee, of oieer all | al] the un- 
wat Ynsta ctled, aad he Fen the ond. 


yreuso to discon 
stallmenty, he vet l be vith 
actual cost to. 
[ected at ban United Staten, Phews 
nD 
on = > pee - sre ievu i the old and solid Life Insurance 
Oo., 


NATIONAL, OF VERMONT, 


(Incorporated in 1848), and to sound and healthy 
persons only. 


eFAgents wanted to Negotiate 
these bonds. Apply to 
S. &. UMATTISON, 


Financial Manager, 
917 & 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











THE CONTINENTAL 


OUNCE COL” 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19, 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


if A. Vice pegaident, 


} he 








LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 


AMBOU....... 00sec erereeceneeeseseseees $16,901,943 27 
Liabilities................-..eeceeeee 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus...........--+-+++ $2,574,015 04 


BENJ,. F. STEVENS, President, 
JO8. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MAMHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


F NEW VYURK. 
No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
OKGANIZED IN 1850. 
esident, HENRY wT 


rat View: TOB.. atlver fatriy. 











Reese i visser ye IKES, 
Reeretary. i. 
Actuary. Pe « STE ee 
From the he Home Journal. 
The tmrty-fourth annual sepat of of AJ oe, 
endition snd ac casi Tine “£4 init 
ij fort ear 
Aisbureer” ent A 1,475 178.38, ath 
y ek en m OB O! 


i ot yet  — rted claims, a aid Pretka 
fhe recerve-on existitne, pol 


rete! on se 5 , there remains 
lus of ni two and a quarter a Th ° 
nerease {a its coal assets over Plant year is P $250.000 
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LIFE INSUKANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
encase - Babivm Cc. EY p ~~ to 

HENRY C. BROWN, Sec 


PUREL Y. M MOTUA 
Annual returns of surplus. Insurance at net cost. 
Policies non od api od their value 


— Pe STRPHENS. Vice-President. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Coroer Warren Street. 








INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
OTe MESURE. LOMO SSSA SUR RK SEMIS? 


ALI 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polwies Lesued 
T. H. BROSNAN, President 


©. P. FRALEIGH, Seeeierty BURFORD, Actuary 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.. - = = President. 
Inthis Company — 
holders have the ad 
pe over or oo other 


on-for- 
feitable dieidends to keep 
their 


policies 
See Charter. 


OFFICE, COAL AND IRON 
EXxcHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Churcb and Court- 
land Streets. New Yorx. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ae: 181 Broadway, N. Y- 


oer emi 2 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 188 1882.. 92.565 141 29 141 20 


B. 8S. WAICOTT, President. 
J. REMAEN LANK. VieosPrest apd Seo’y 






































HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Second Semi-annual Statement ae the condition of the metal on the Ist day of oialh 1884. 











QE CPP BTM sie. ccsciicscccccscccscccscdcccses phéebie PRES PTS ES | BRE eT re encghbuletebdseburseneness .- $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums................. ccc ecccvccvecccecccecccccscceencoceese sessecevon anesas oveetesccensascsnseeceunes 2,650, 607 00 
Reserve For Unpaid Losses ad ClatainS. .o.... 2... ccc cccccecccccccccnccceccccens soeseeesseeesesseseesesseessesessessesees bis 350,312 42 
EE hats cscctchchenbecs vasenoncisacenren alte Ch elec, scobsepensepiadhidttsanencasnccouoegoneenenssen setceeceesceseececetsereescees 1, B42.655 O4 

I I oc ccs co cccdeccdcccececesecceve sniteieabeetions sneesveuenuseie sanbvapneinvees ieee seeteceeseeereeresereeeeess BT SAB, 574 46 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire Insurance: 
i dc, ac keahan tans Rds atbdteenedes dectedkescscosatd saeeeeense 


$126,336 04 | State Bonds (market value).............-....-- had Ges emburniehede<aeumened > $20,000 00 

rtgages ing First Li eek tein...” ..... 1.130.202 44 | Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ...................0ceceeeccee ence 510.850 00 

or a ss Sema maths 770) ‘ 1 Interest due on Ist July, 1884. ..........cccceeeececeess LWeeedetessncd’ 112,020 10 
United States Stocks (market value)...............ccccececccceceecseeeees 2,808,789 88 Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents.............. ......+- 333,212 06 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...............+ 1,922,167 50 Real Estate....... Gadveddes eet ee Gel eidab cds eee 9 cede 50005 boceBeeb Bee es 379,995 44 
i ctnuat 6000 o¢dhehas ehebe TE PEE TE oe PR OEE Te EE ee MEN Lt at | Cm pe Fe 





W. B ePEOW;} Ane’t Seo's. 1 H. H, WASHBURN \. Pres't and Sec’). 


A dividend of FLVE PER CENT. has been declare 


D. A. HEALD , Vice- Presi dent 


payable on demand. NEW YCRE, July 1th, 1884, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Seiety of Mow York, 


Office, BRYANT ey “ert Nassau and 


SURPLUS "0 POLI POLICYHOLDER $115,000 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres President and Avtuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


insurance for minimum 
@ protection of life. Insurance secured by pay- 
ments ed for as deaths actually occur, Pay as you 
and what you "heath atm as in rs roe 
‘ums to ya 
Special e laced 3.9 once 
my purpose Saad can at yn owe . used 
‘or Ww. 
Ann senses lmited tot or which thy wee ‘or 
thousand ac 
te) scoutring three years after death 
incon fm any cause, 


W. D. HARRAH 


Superintendent of Agencies in the ‘West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MIGH. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Contipental { Brooklyn, cor. we cee urtand Mon Mostagte Bts. 





Reserve for reinsurance...;.... $1,775,820 60 
Reserve for all other claims..,. 430,324 04 
Capital paid in im Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 


Net Sarplus......-......0..ccsecceeet 





Total anol Jan. pom Saad .84.867,042 O1 
revttlotions at t the New Yer York Sroty 
ew Te a an, «it 
twe Safety ds together equal @ . M4 M 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 


F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. 3A BOOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
8b OT DEN, WILLIAM Bae 
WM. H. SWAN Ww GTON 
HENRY 0, BOWEN. EN 4, 
AUR 8 Moo Y, 

HEODORE F. VAIL. 
DORE I. HUSTED, 

WM. ML RICH cats 

HORACE B. Dw RD MARES M 

SEYMOL BL. HUSTED, Pee tt he NSO) 

Wit. ANDREWS, 

E. W, CORLIES RR 

JA INO. 

HIRAM BARNEY, ‘U b 

Us saatrraty % L 

B.O. TOWNSEND, Ses 4ige nay : steal 

CHER Seo, BrooklynDep't 





Sorin Or THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY HTH, 18%, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaireon the 8let December, 18838. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888...... 84,168,958 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PEs, Gi vceseeecocomseqcosbpccqudes 1,539,282 58 
Premji ff let January, 
1883, to iat Docosn bor 1as8 — econse 84,260,428 98 
a Gelieg the antes 
mee: ay same 91,901,048 98 
Retume f 
“dE 
pense . 850,080 76 
Ths Gemany pap ae Assets, 


and Sate of oy York 


carer Gc aeaeem: “MS 
ine the sce 


et cee and Bilis Heceivabie... 1 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
Of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the vear enaing 
Sist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. BAVEN, rd Vice-Pres't, 





STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, Sist, 1888, 


Leparr Assets, Jan. ist, 1888. ..$45,529,581 54 











INCOME. 
Premiums,,....... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 

Profit on Invest- 

ments and on 

Sales of Real Es- 

WBS oerccdicciec 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 

$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
, Claims by Death and Matured En- 

BER aac 0.60 cincaseconeee 9 $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 

SE ORs. 40006000085000 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments......... 143,455 75 
Toran Paw To PouicyHoLpERs... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Post- 

age and Exchange...........++ 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses............. ++ 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS... .)... +++ $8,567,903 49 
Net Casu Assets, Dec, Sist, 1883. $50,482,249 73 

—aSeeees 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages....... .... $18,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, inclading 

the Equitable Building and pur- 

chases under foreclosure... .,. 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and Stocks author- 

ized by the laws of the State of 

SE ilies cundcabtrceccsocess 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 

Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 

OFB.08) 6. Od evil. UG. A 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreelosure and Society's 

Buildings in other cities....... 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 

panies, at interest*............ 3,979,998 88 

(*A large portion of this amount 

was in transit and has been since in- 

vested.) 

Commuted Commissions, ........ 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
PROT, oc nctsscecendeennths 278,517 14 
$50,482,249 78 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds 

etch oN EL Lee OEY 765,653 58 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 

CBU. «010 4.06 0's 036.64 dn vibiebew: sad 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 

collection (less premiums paid 

in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.,............ 935,203 00 


ToraL Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1888... . $58,030,581 70 
Torar LiaB1it1Es, including valtu- 
ation at Four per cent......... 


Total UNDIvIpED SURPLUS....... 
Upon the New York Standard of 
4¢ per cent. interest, the Sur- 
PB inctno sees. cctsenseeo ces 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528.79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,233.00. 
$81,129,756 
275,160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due, 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE. ’} Actuaries. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secrelary. 

E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies, 
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Thirty-nine Years Snes ‘sites 1884, 


LATEST ADVANCE IN LIFE = 
Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy 


OW York Life Hnsmraes (Compaay. 


A Policy combining the non-forfeiture features 
originated by the NEW YORK LIFE in 
1860,. with the Privileges and 
Profits of its popular “Tontine 
Investment Policy.” 


The Popularity attained by this Company's non-forfeiture policies, and 
the gratifying results, as well as popularity of its Tontine Investment 
Policies, have led the New Yorxe Lire to combine the essential 
features of both in its Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. This 
Policy is now confidently offered by this old (organized 1845), large (assets 
over $55,000,000), and purely mutual life company as— 

1. One of the safest as regards liability to lapse ; 

2. One of the most desirable as regards character of privileges and 
benefits ; 

8. One of the most profitable as regards cash returns. 


DO YOU WANT 


Term insurance at low rates, with surplus accumulations at compound 


interest? 
2. 


The Privilege of continuing your insurance at original rates after your 
Tontine Period expires? . 

The entire Cash Value of Policy in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on 
basis of full legal reserve? | 


A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time your 
indemnity will be unimpaired? 


Protection against loss, in case of default in payment of promium after 


three years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies ? 


THEN YOU WANT 


The NEW YORK LIFE’'S NON-FORFEITING 
LIMITED-TONTINE POLICY. 


Apply for circulars and information to the nearest agent, or to the 
Home Office, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
CONDITION, JANUARY 1st, 1884. 











CASH ASSETS spsengnaptsoge cteohe Setiesteeecoscectibeed $55,542,902 72 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s 4 per cent, standard)... 5,002,514 17 
Tontine “* “ “ “ ae oe 2,236,006 04 

TOTAL SURPLUS at 4 per CeNE...........cccesesseeeseers $7,238,610 21 
Surplus by State Standard (estimated).............. espentuenes - 10,300,000 00 
Policies in Force......... svertvneneancqatddpccootodepepniepsctobereanreee® 69,227 
Insurance in FOrce............s.ccesssers sbecheodbabdstbdsdoodéde devils 198,746,433 00 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN M. FURMAN, WM. H, APPLETON, 
JOHN MAIRS, DAVID DOWS, HENRY TUCK, 
WILLIAM BARTON HENRY BOWERS, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ee 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, RANT, 
H. B, CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


M. BANTA, Cashier. 
rn bea Hy Os'D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


Se ore IcD., Ri’p,, } Medical Examiners, 
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MISS QUITO. 
BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


Down the sultry Summer air 

Floats a singer young en4 fair, 

Gayly robed, a wingéd sprite, 

Making musical the night. 

Fine and faint, like fairy bells, 

Or the voice of ocean shells, 

Through our dreams the music swells ; 
Yet niore sage to murder sleep ig 
Than the cataraét’s noisy leap, iw 
Or the thunder rumbling deep. 





Fierce marsh minstrel, make thy home 
*Neath some orchid’s royal dome, 

Is it not enough to sup 

Neotar from the lily’s cup? 

Mast you drink, small cannibal, 
Living blood, or starve witha)? 


- Omnipresent little pest ! 
Need you never food and rest? 
Flowers bloom by woodland rills, 
Berries redden on the hills; 
Seeking them by gun or dew 
One is sure to meet with you. 
Majesty of things minute! 
Were you big enough to shoot, 
Strangle, scourge, or bind with chains, 
I would pay you for your pains. 


Can you tell why you were made? 
And I listened haif afraid: 
“1 was once a maiden fair 
Twining roses in my hair, 
Binging gsyly all day long; 
But when married changed my song, 
Till my scolding night and day 
Wore my husband's life away. 
Altered,*by his dying curse, 
Into something less and worse, 
I must wander for a space 
Hated by the human race.” 
On my nose she lightly lit, 
Ceased her singing, sighed and bit! 
Cxenrzn Hannon, N. Y. 
—_-_— 


POOR MISS PLUMMER. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 








I pow’r know about it. The schoolmis- 
tress may be very interesting when she is 
young and charming and sympathetic; 
when, indeed, she may be asked to take the 
Long Path; but how if she is old and with- 
ered, and only a faded likeness of that 
bright youth? Withered in heart, too, we 
fancy her, then; though perhaps she keeps 
still an untouched fancy and a girlish ideal, 
and is really not so very much older than 
her scholars, whose bridal veils are waving 
before them as they pass from her care. 
Only no one thinks of that; and. if she does 
herself, it is with a blushof shame at her 
ridiculous longing for love’s young dream. 

Poor Miss Plummer! So her friends 
spoke of her, so her scholars called her, if 
indeed they did not descend to ‘Old Plum.” 
Yet she never thought of it herself as spe- 
cially unfortunate. Of course, she had not 
had a very easy time of it. One naturally 
does not, left at niweteen to care for s 
younger sister, her two elder brothers just 
started in life and barely able to keep them- 
selves afloat. Butshe had her education, 
and what fortune that her father’s friend 
was able at once to find a place for her as 
second assistant in Ward A, grammar 
school. What fortune, too, that Sister May 
developed such extraordinary gift for 


music, and promised to bring glory on them ‘ 


all some day. To be sure it was an awk- 
ward gift in the way of expense, and lessons 
from the best masters took all Miss Plum- 
mer could spare. And when at last May’s 
voice did not prove all they had hoped, 
and she cried herself sick in her disappoint- 
ment, what fortune that the young doctor 
fell inlove with her and bravely determined 
to marry on indefinite futures of practice. 
Miss Plummer had been teaching tive years 
when this happened, and she owned hers 
self a little tired. She did not dream of 
stopping; but the wish to rest a year did 
sometimes cross her mind. It was absurd, 
of course, and quite impossible; for here 
were the three little households now—none 
of them too well off—and one sister-in-law 
an invalid and the other a gentle Incapable. 
So she kept at work and thanked Heaven 
that she had three homes to go to in vaca- 
tion, though she earned her boardin which- 
ever she entered, and sometimes came back 
to school in Autump as tired as she left it 
in June. 





But the worst came when Brother John 


Hines teste p10 dpe was hk 3 


children in charge. John had left little, of 
course; and Mrs. Netta had about as much 
idea as a baby what to do with what there 
was. Harry had gone West the Spring be- 
foré,.ahd \cbuld) onl eonie.on for a week; 

80 that the settlement of everything fell on 
her. There was a home to be provided for 
them, and of course she took them all into 


_| her broad heart, ‘I’m tired f boarding,” 
frstte apes! *fand I dare day We) could 
house‘ together as cheaply; since you 


have your furniture. We'll have a co- 
operative home, my dear, and I'll play 
man of the house; and if you haven’t but 
a ae why, I’ve a thousan year now, 


art With ams pcm 


ot. Rit geet but a thie piecing 
plenp wag ‘quietly dropped ipto 
Miss Plummer’s hands, as every one knew 
it would be; and the next five years were 
the hardest she ever had. The children 
were good enough, for children, and she was 
fond of them; but to teach six hours a dey, 
and keep house.and manage boys the rest 
of the time, would try the strongest nerves. 
She had not many little vanities when the 
years, began, and they had all dropped off 
before they were over. Anything would 
do for her to wear; and what a mercy that 
she had bought a black silk the year before, 
since iis purchase now, in face of ‘the shoe 
bills and rent and coal and gas and grocery 
bills, was wildly impossible, How, those 
children grew out of their clothes! What 
appetites they had! And how sweet and 
inefficient Mrs. Netta always was! Poor 
Miss Plummer felt that the wrinkles came 
fast; and she looked at her sister-in-law’s 
unfading charms in bewildered admiration, 
But Netta was not nervous; the children 
never distracted her; she had always time 
for her toilet;, for the graces of life, as she 
said: And meantime Miss Plummer roused 
the servant mornings, and put up her hair 
with the one thought of speed, and dressed 
the children, and rushed to the kitchen to 
prepare some dainty for delicate Alice, and 
then was off to school, cutting corners in de- 
flance of superstition, and in far too much of 
a hurry to know her friends; went through 
her work with a vision of the evening’s cares 
before her—the account books atop the ex- 
amination papers, and the children’s, mend- 
ing alop her own—and reached the end of 
the year exhausted, and had just time to 
get breath before September came. She 
would have pitied herself, certainly, if she 
could have found time for it. 


So the years went; and one day she met 

her glass with a tired little smile, and told 
it she was thirty; and the glass answered 
that she looked #, and if she had ever been 
pretty—which it dimly reflected she had— 
it was some time ago. ‘‘ Yes,” said Miss 
Plummer, brushing her long, dark hair and 
pieking out a thread of silver, ‘ it’s go long 
ago that I think I've forgotten how it felt; 
but I knowl was. I remember my hair 
twice as thick, and my complexion (but 
that’s gone with walking in all weathers), 
and as for my eyes, with examination pa- 
pers ‘and reports, 1 ought to. be thankful 
that they hold out as well as they do. Favor 
is deceitful and beauty is vain; and anyway 
it can’t be helped.” 
But she sighed as she said it, and she 
put on a pink bow that day, at which all 
the girls stared, it was so odd for her to 
have anything but the plain collar and pin. 
They did not know that it was a farewell 
to her girlhood—a look back before she 
turned the corner and admitted that love’s 
desire was over for her. 

But, not long after, the leng road had a 
turning. Mrs. Netta’s unfading charms 
brought her a wooer, a well-to-do-widower, 
with no children, so that he did not mind 
hers. 

Miss Plummer furnished the wedding 
outfit and spent all she could to put the 
children in order; she dida’t want them to 
go destitute to their step-father; and at the 
end of the school year Mrs. Netta was mar- 
ried and Miss Plummer saw her home and 
family broken ap. She had little money 
left, but she did manage a month at the sea- 
shore, and came back feeling, she said, like 
4 new creature and inclined to apologize to 
her conscience for being so glad to be free 
of her burdens. She could think now of 





nase could pom for that year’s rest 
which had been a hopeless dream so long ; 
she could really get herself some new 
gowns. 


“Andi bone Bag will,”! answered ' pial 
Wyn, her when ‘she mention 
this last possibility. It was recess-time, 
and they sat together € the bare school- 
room. There was’‘a piledf report-books 
before Miss Plummer, and as she talked 
shé was copyiug averages into them; but 
it was a breathing space, and the two, com- 
panions for the last three years, felt it such. 
Little Miss Wyn adored her principal, and 
the latter found not a little comfort in her 
devotion. Despite the satirists, women do 
admire and love each other, and keep their 
hearts warm with a’pufe flame which is no 
poor ghost of a deeper feeling, but a fire 
all leaping and lambent on the altar of 
goodness. A pretty pass the world would 
come to if it depended for its happiness on 
but one kind of love—of which, in the 
present state of the census and the Deca- 
logue, there is plainly not enough to go 
round. 

“You know you need a new'silk,” Miss 
Wyn went on. ‘ You’ve worn the same 
one the last six years, and it’s getting fear- 
fully shabby. I wouldn’t have said so last 
Spring. Ifa thing can’t be helped, there’s 
no use mentioning it; but now that you 
can spare the money for a new one, I'll free 
my mind.” 

“Oh! I knew it myself,” Miss Plummer 
answered, ‘‘I felt as though it wasn’t just 
the thing last Commencement; but then, 
as you say, there was no use remarking on 
it. I suppose I must ‘have another. 
There’s nothing like a black silk for all 
occasions; butI shall feel strange in a new 
one. I hope it won't have) the effect of my 
new Fall suit,” she added. ‘‘ None of my 
friends know me in that; it’s so long since 
they’ve seen me decently dressed. Ada 
Lane went by me last Sunday, and then 1 
caught her turning to look, and she ran 
back to apologize. And the Head Master 
passed me, the other day, I noticed,” 

‘“‘T don’t wonder,” Miss Wyn said. 
‘*You’ve gone around in that old black 


‘cashmere and brown bonnet. till people 


can’t imagine’ you out of them any more 
than out of your body. And they haven’t 
any idea how nice you would look if you 
were only properly dressed. I pine to see 
you in «a handsome silk and velvet, with 
plenty of creamy lace at the neck and pink 
roses. You wouldn't know yourself.” 

‘*T don’t think I should,” answered Miss 
Plummer, with the nearest approach to 4 
laugh her tired lips could make. “ Pink 
roses on me! You forget, dear, how much 
older than youl am.” 

She touched gently, as she spoke, the 
golden fiuff over her companion’s forehead. 
She was very fond of this girl, whose fresh- 
ness brought back her o wn youth. 


‘*All the more reason you should take 
pains with your dress,” said Miss Wyn. 
‘*Tt makes no difference with a pretty girl; 
she’s pretty in anything. But handsome 
women, especially when they’re getting 
toward—well, their prime—that means care 
and thought, and a hundred tricks of the 
toilet you never dreamed of. If you just 
had time to take yourself in hand.” 

‘It’s too late to turn the grub into a 
butterfly,” Miss Plummer answered. ‘I 
was pretty once. There’s no harm in say- 
ing it, since it’s all gone. And it may be 
foolish; but I do like to remember it.” 

‘“You are pretty now,” declared Miss 
Wyn, viewing her with a critic’s eye. 
**But no one would guess it when you get 
yourself up like an old woman. Your feat- 
ures are good—you must know that—and 
your eyes are lovely. You must have been 
charming at twenty; and why, then, you 
didn’t do something better than teach, I’ve 
always wanted to ask. Every woman has 
her chances, they say.” 

‘Do they?” Mise Plummer said, gently. 
‘That depends, perhaps, on whether you 
are looking out for them. I don’t mind 
telling you that it.came near.it twice. But 
one can forestall these things, you know, 
and save the other person's feelings.” 

‘Hum! I wouldn’t be so thoughtful 


for a stupid other person. I suppose you 
wouldn’t hear of it yet because of owe, 
you dear old goose?” 

“No. I don’t think I thought of my 
family just then. Of course it was part of 





it. Ihad them always in mind, so that I 

didn’t think of my —! aa i much. 
ke 0) Ae Reet, that I Hem dey ae 2 Pt 
of them, and so, of ‘course, whet’ Jt began 
to look, as if they cared for me, I:had to, 
break it off short. The first ‘time it both- 
ered me a good deal. I was afraid he would 
take it too hard; and he was a nice man. 
I really liked him, and I thonght it would 
be perfectly dreadful if he never‘married.” 
She broke off with a gentle laugh. ‘ Of 
course it was nonsense. He married some 
one else before a year was over, and, I dare 
say, has been a great deal happier than if 
he’d taken me. I’m sure I hope so.” 

Miss Wyn put her hand softly on the 
other’s; but she did not look at her, and 
perhaps it was the little tremble of the lips 
that kept her'silent, 

‘Yow see,” poor Miss Plumer’ ‘went on, 
gently, ‘‘ one ‘ean’t marry without—love.” 





find that way some time, dear. I should 
be sorry tothink of your wearing your life 


‘away as I’ve done; but”— 


* Aht Mies Plummer!” cried the other, 
her clasp suddenly tightening ::‘“You’re too 
good, People like us can’t affurd ideals. 
I give notice that the first reasonable offer 
will. receive, respectful; consideration. I 
hate the treadmill too much to be serupu- 
lous. But you, you dear old simpleton— 
if virtue ever got its reward in this world, 
you ought to have a chance for your life, 
a chance to love and be loved as you de- 


\serve by somebody besides me and the 


scholars. General affection is a poor sub- 
stitute for private and particular.” And 
with that she suddenly bent to Miss Plum- 
mer’s forehead, and then snatched the bell 
to signal the scholars. 

But quarter-day came and went and the 
new dress was still unbought. In vain Miss 
Wyn brought stray fashion notes into her 
talk, information as to bargains seen here 
and there, hints on trimmings and the best 
brand of silk to choose. When she could 
endure the suspense no longer, she burst 
out, one day: 

‘*When are you going to get that dress, 
wea hee 

, I don’t know,” Miss Pigmimer 
sunt flushing a ttle. “Tt’s ‘getting 
80 late now, I’ve, been thinking lately that, 

; it. would be just as well to wait 
another year. I can have my old one fixed 
a little, so that it will do; and perhaps 
there'll be a change of style next Autumn.” 

‘And who is going to have the dress 
money?” Miss Wyn asked, desperately. 

‘‘Why, the truth is—Netta wrote me six 
weeks ago about it—they’re afraid little 
Alice has hip-disease. She has always 
been very delicate, and a while ago she had 
a fall, and, of course, if it should prove so, 
she must come down here for treatment. 
Netta is very anxious—and—and Mr. Smith 
hardly counted on that when he married 
her. He’s doing well by the boys. I think 
he’s really fond of them, and they're of use 
on the farm. But Ally—I talked of taking 
her when sister married, but I hoped coun- 
try life would make her stronger.” 

‘And so you propose to take her now, 
when she’s only a care and expense on her 
mother and step-father?” 

‘*She’s my brother’s child. I can’t let her 
suffer; and she’s my namesake. I should 
forget sometimes what my name was but 
for her; for there’s no one to call me any- 
thing but Miss Plummer since Harry’s folks 
went West and May down to New York. 
Sometimes it seems to me I was born Miss 
Plummer. It would frighten me to hear 
ay one say Alice to me. It keeps it in 
mind to say it to her.” 

‘* But if she comes you will have to put 
her in the hospital for treatment. You 
can’t have her with you.” 

‘** Yes; andthere would be other expenses. 
If it’s really that, it will take a long time 
to cure her. And you see it’s not a thing 
to hesitate over when the child’s life may 
depend on it. I’m willing to do everything 
I can, of course. She’s only eight, you 
know; and that first Winter after brother 
died she was ill half the time. I wonder 
now how I kept up as well as I did when I 
worked over her so much nig 

‘‘ While her mother was asleep, I sup- 
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pose!” Miss Wyn said. She knew Mrs. 
Netta very weli. She remembered. this 
Alice as a spoiled, fretful, and most unin- 
teresting child; but that she did not say. 

“Oh! no! Netta often got up. But she 
had no knack with illness and she couldn’t 
bear to see the child suffer. And Allyliked 
best to be with me; so it was natural 
enough for me to take her into my room 
nights and keep her there. I was very fond 
of her. She’s not an attractive child. Mr. 
Smith never seemed to like her. He is an- 
noyed now over this, and I want to make 
it as easy for all of them as I can. I’ve 
written for them to bring her down at once 
for an examination.” 

‘*Have you thought to whom youl 
take her? They say Dr. West is one of the 
best for trouble of that sort; and he’s con- 
nected with the hospital, you know.” 

‘Ts it Dr. Richard West?” Miss Plum- 
mer asked, brightening suddenly. ‘‘ Why, 
I used to know him yearsago. He married 
a schoolmate ofmine. But I had lost track 
of them lately, as of every one else. I 
thought he went North.” 

‘* He came back two years ago, after his 
wife died. He’s at the Oxford now, I 
think, with a sister, who’s a widow. If 
you know him, there’s all the more reason 
for your going to him.” 

‘“*Oh! {don’t suppose he would remem- 
ber me,” Miss Plummer said, modestly ; and 
in fact when, a few days later, she went to 
consult him, he did not, 

Dr. West was forty-five; but he seemed 
older. He had the look of a man who puts 
his whole heart into his work, but beyond 
that has not much to enjoy in life. But if 
a shadow of sorrow was on his brow, pros- 

perity was reflected from the walls of the 
office where he received her. He stood, in- 
deed, high in his profession, and his pres- 
ence, despite a certain brusqueness of man- 
ner, recommended him as worthy all his 
honors—keen dark eyes, gray hair, rugged 
but powerful features, but a smile, when 
he chose to smile, that softened it all into a 
something better than beauty. It was a 
kind face, she said to herself. She remem- 
bered him as kind; but the tried benevo- 
lence of maturity is very different from the 
easy good-nature of youth. 

‘*You don’t remember me, of course,” 
she said, as, after the consultation, she 
rose. She had noticed that, while she 
talked, he had given her at intervals a puz- 
zled, unprofessional stare, as if trying men- 
tally to recall her. 

‘*On the contrary,” avswered the Doctor, 
diplomatically, ‘‘I remember you perfectly, 
It’s the name I can’t recall. Oh! nowI 
have it, or what it used to be—Miss Plum- 
mer.” ‘Chere was a faint rising inflection 
of his voice, as if waiting for her to add an- 
other name. 

‘*Tt’s that still!” she answered. 
teacher, Dr. West.” 

** Ah! 1 might have knownit!” the Doc- 
tor said, putting out his hand to grasp hers 
heartily. ‘‘It’s written on your face. Oh! 
it’s a creditable record,” he went on, smil- 
ing. ‘‘It’s rather a compliment, I take it, 
to say that a face has sense and decision 
and patience in it, as a teacher’s usually 
does. 
be in the King school. And you are there 
still? And it’s your niece who has this 
trouble? Well, don’t worry too much over 
her. We'll do the best we can, and she'll 
get on nicely at the hospital. The children 
are well cared for.” 

And then, after she had gone, while he 
waited for the next patient, he added to his 
compliment. ‘ Yes, and care and trouble! 
And I remember her as such a pretty girl. 
Lucy was fond of her, 'know. What did 
Lucy tell me as to the reason of her teach- 
ing? Poor relations—somebody dependent, 
I rememler—the old story.” And then 
he forgot all about her in the next case. 

So little Alice went up into the hospital 
and Miss Plummer took up the new burden. 
It was not much she could do, an hour of 
company three times a week; but she 
knew it made a difference, and she never 

failed. The child had been put in a small 
ward; she had the corner, thanks to Dr. 
West, where she was a little by herself. 
The nurses were kind, and in time she 
would get used to the doctors. But hospital 
life isnot easy, and Miss Plummer.never saw 
taat iron weight, that immobile figure and 
white face, without a great throb of pity, 


“Tm a 


Iremember now that you used to, 


and such a longing to comfort as made her 
forget her own weariness and her waiting 
work. But it all wore on her nerves more 
than she knew. 

One day she came, more tired than usual, 
and found Alice worse. ‘The child in the 
cot next hers had just been brought back 
from the operating room and was crying 
over his lost leg. Alice was sobbing in 
sympathy, and she had hard work to keep 
her own tears back, as she tried to comfort 
the two. The ward was warm and the 
smell of chloroform still about the boy. 
When she rose to go she kissed him; and 
then her fatigue, the heat, the sickening 
odor breathed from his lips, overcame her, 
and she had a blind thought of reaching 
the air, of escaping from these dancing’ 
beds and tumbling floors, and then she 
knew nothing at all. 

When she came to herself she was on a 
lounge in one of the offices, a nurse was 
bathing her forehead, and out of the mist 
around her the face and figure of Dr. West 
shaped itself. 

‘“‘Oh! [Lam so sorry,” she managed to 
gasp aftera moment, ‘‘I—I never fainted 
before. It was the—the smell, and I was 
so tired.” 

Then she tried to situp, greatly ashamed 
of herself, and wondering it she could ever 
walk to the corner, whence a passing car 
would take her home. 

‘Lie still!” commanded the Doctor. 
‘‘Don’t try to move yet, Miss Plummer.” 

‘‘But I must get home. It must be late 
already.” 

‘*When you are fit to go home I'll take 
you,” he answered, briefly; and then he 
said something to the nurse, and she went 
out. 

She lay still, conscious only of her weak- 
ness, until a delicious odor roused her 
again, and she saw that the nurse had re- 
turned with a tray. Then she was helped 
up, and the Doctor poured tke tea into the 
saucer, and she drank. And with that her 
strength seemed to come back. ‘‘I can 
go now, I think,” she said, more and more 
troubled at the fuss they were making over 
her and longing to escape from those keen, 
kind eyes. 

The nurse put on her wraps; Dr. West 
gave his arm; but it was not till they were 
inside the carriage that he spoke. 


“If [had time, Miss Plummer, I should 
take the liberty ot making a professional 
callon you. AsI haven't, the best I can 
do is to advise you now, on your solemn 
promise to follow my prescription.” 

‘‘If you mean,” she faltered, ‘that I 
ought noj to go to the hospital, I’m afraid 
—I—couldn’t give that up. And indeed it 
was the chloroform to-day. It always sick- 
ens me.” 

‘*Why must you go? The child is well 
cared for; and, if some one must be with 
her, it’s her mother’s place. I forget where 
you told me her home was.” 

‘She would come, if she must!” Miss 
Plummer answered. ‘‘It would do no good 
otherwise. She -she could never bear to 
see the child suffer. And then she has 
other cares.” 

‘So have you,” he answered bluntly, 
‘and her claim on her mother is greater 
than on you. Not that she really needs 
any one, you understand; only, if you want 
to give her the comfort of company.” 

‘“‘T never thought of itas aclaim. I love 
her too well,” Miss Plummer said, gently. 
** And my sister-in-law is not used to pain. 
It wears on her.” 

‘* So itdoes on you; on everybody. But it 
is her place to be here; and it’s not yours. 
You have other duties.” 

‘‘Oh!” Miss Pluinmer said, drawing a 
long breath at the impossibility of explain- 
ing what was self-evident to her. 

‘*Oh! of course I know what you mean,” 
he went on. ‘I’m used to that sort 
of folly in good women. They think it 
their duty to fill all. breaches, to atone for 
the mistakes of Providence in other people’s 
make-up, to monopolize’ unselfishness. 
There’s no use in discussing the matter; 
but I wish to enter my protest in this case. 
And now, as to my prescription, if you will 
keep on. Will you follow it?” 

‘‘T don’t want to be. imprudent,” Miss 
Plummer said, humbly. “Of course I 
must take care of myself for the sake of 





my work. But I'll take anything you think 
best.” 


“Oh! 1 dare yi the Doctor answered, 

a little ly. ‘Swallow a barre] of 
medicine, if I say so; but that is not at all’ 

what you need. You women always want 
to take something. “You'll absorb the 
worst potion one can mix soonér than do 
the simplest things that cost time and 
trouble. But what I want of you is very 
little; never to stay more than a half hour 
ata visit. The child is getting on—well— 
as well as could be expected, but it willtake 
a long time to cure her; and, at this rate, 
we shall have you on our hands besides. You 
ought to stop teaching; but of course that 
is impossible, you will say. But, at least, 
you must take more exercise. I shall send 
my carriage visiting days to bring you to 
the hospital, and you must promise me to 
drive about at least a half hour before you 
come. Get a little fresh air into your lungs 
and a fresh thought into your brain before. 
you enter, and it will not wear on you so.” 

‘You are very kind,” Miss Plummer 
faltered; and indeed it struck her as augelic 
kindness. ‘‘It seems ungrateful to refuse; 
but I'm afraid”— 

‘You're afraid of what?” he asked, as she 
paused. ‘ We are old acquaintances; you 
were one of Lucy’s friends. It’s a pity if I 
can’t offer youa scrap of kindness. It’s 
not such a hard prescription, is it, even 
with the bitterness of possible gossip added 
to it? Come, Miss Plummer, you are a 
reasonable woman, and I simply want to 
save your strength a little. You can’t work 
without health, and you must work—for 
Alice,” 

He had touched the right spring; but 
Miss Plummer felt the tears very close to 
her eyes as she promised. She was not 
used to such kindness. 

As for the Doctor, having left her at her 
door, he signaled the coachman to halt on 
the corner below, and so saw presently the 
light in the third-floor hall bedroom to which 
Miss Plummer had slowly mounted. 

‘“‘Asi expected,” he said to himself as 
he drove away. ‘Why will women be 
suoh fools? Wearing out life and health— 
the blood of the teachers is the life of the 
school I suppose—the poor, poor things!” 

And if this was a little disjointed, the 
chain of thought underneath was close 
enough. 

From the open door of his rooms a 
hospitable gleam met him as he mounted 
the stair. A glowing fire, a scent of roses, 
and a young girl in evening dress, waited 
for him. 

‘* How late you are, Uncle,” she cried. 
‘We began to fear you were not coming. 
Oh! You haven't forgotten that you're to 
take us to the opera to-night? Mamma made 
me dress before dinner, so as not to keep 
you waifing; and guess who sent these 
roses?” 

She stood on tiptoe for him to see them, 
a pretty, graceful creature, in her soft silk 
and laces; but, as Dr. West bent to the 
Jacqueminots, the picture of another Alice, 
in her fireless cell, must have risen before 
him; for, as he kissed her cheek, he said: 

‘God bless you, Alice, and keep you 
from ever knowing”—But he left his sen- 
tence unfinished. 


Poor Miss Plummer took her courage 

with both hands whea the Doctor's carriage 
came, and went off in apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the cook watching from the 
basement, the landlady from the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Smith from the first floor front, 
and Miss Johnson from the second. But 
she knew they were all there, and she suf- 
fered over their imagined comments. Yet 
the ride did her so much good that she de- 
cided to go again; and presently it seemed 
to her that, but for this little help, she 
could not have kept up. For, as February 
passed, Alice grew weaker, more exacting, 
more anxious to have her with her. She 
was used to the hospital now. Every one 
was kind to her, and she had even grown 
fond of Dr. West. He had remembered 
once or twice to bring her a toy, and he 
always smiled when, in his rounds, he 
passed her bed. 
‘* He’s real good,” she said, simply. ‘I 
think sometimes he’s a little bit sorrier for 
me than the others; but I don’t know why. 
He has such kind; eyes, Auntie, haven't 
you noticed it? And sucha nice voice, I 
like him, I like him lots; next to you, 
Auntie, dear.” 





No; Auntie had not noticed. She did 


ot often ea brs and, when did, she 
x her eyes to his, rg She Was 
afro te Wate Wa ‘But be fear for 
Alice presently got the better of this and 
made her pause when, one day, she met. 
him in the hall. 

“Ah! You are looking better!” he said 
giving her his hand. * You do credit 
my prescription, Miss Plummer.” _ 
And then he was hurrying on, when she 
said: ‘‘ Do you think, Doctor—is Alice get 
ting On as well as you hoped? > seems 
worse to me, and—don’t keep the, truth, 
from me, Dr. West. I would rather know, 
at Once; and for her mother’s sake.” _ 
“You know,” he answered, after .mo- 
ment’s hesitation, ‘I told you, some time 
ago, I thought her mother had better come, 
I'm afraid she isn’t as well as we hoped to 
have her by this time, She has less vitality 
than I looked for.” 

He put out his hand again as he spoke. 
But she could only falter; ‘‘ How long?”, He 
answered with that hardness which is after, 
all best: ‘“‘ Perhaps a month; perbaps not 
so long.” 

Miss Plummer hardly knew how she, 
went through the next three weeks, Mrs. 
Netta came, and she kept her with her, and 
that was the hardest. Weak, nervous, hys- 
terical, sure that the doctors had not done 
their best, that they were wrong in . trust- 
ing Dr. West 80 implicitly, she was more of 
a care than Alice, And meantime. sch ol 
went on, and she held herself to her duties 
with hoops of steel, though her heart was 
always in the hospital and every girl in, 
her room had Alice’s face to her dry, eyes... 

So, clinging always to her, the little life 

went out, The mother was the other side the, 
bed; the nurse and Doctor stood near. At 
the last Alice lifted her thin arms, and drew 
ler down to her. The two heads lay to. 
gether for ahalf hour; then they took 
away the chilling clasp, She was dimly 
conscious of being led down the hall, of 
Netta sobbing beside her, of rousing her. 
self to comfort her, of being lifted in the 
Doctor’s carriage and hearing him say that 
everything should be attended to. She 
recollected Miss Wyn coming to her rescue 
when they reached home, and taking Netta 
away; of the landlady’s voluble sympathy 
and tea sent to her room to save her meet- 
ing the others; of general thought and care 
which made the next few days a little less 
hard; of Alice clasping lilies of the valley 
in her thin hands and a yoice saying above 
her ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the Life”; 
of a keen wind blowing about the little 
grave. She remembered some one putting 
a heavy wrap around her as she stood there, 
and holding her hand afterward with a 
long, silent clasp, as he put her back in the 
carriage; of a sleepless night and Netta 
going away by an early train; and then, 
then it was Monday morning again and she 
was behind her desk and the weary round 
had begun once more. School! School! 


After all this it was not, perhaps, sur- 
prising that, ten days later, while a gram- 
mar class wus wrestling with the ‘‘ Lady of 
the Lake,” poor Miss Plummer suddenly 
lost herself again. But it was strange that, 
when she came back, lying in Miss Wyn’s 
arms in the hall, the first sound that struck 
her ear was the Head Master's voice, and 
that he was saying, a long way off, and in 
a tone not quite steady : 

‘*Tt’s the beginning of the end, I’m afraid. 
She has overworked for years.” 

Was it, indeed? Did he mean that she 
might hope soon to be with Alice again, 
safe-curtained in the green gloom that shut 
herin? Oh! if she were but there now; if 
the fight were over, since this deadly lan- 
guor made all struggie seem impossible! 
And then her old self asserted itself, and 
she sut up, faltering: 

‘*T am go sorry to make so much trouble, 
I—I think I am tired, I should like to go 
home, if I can.” 

‘‘T have sent for a carriage,” the Head 
Master said, coming forward, ‘‘and Miss 
Wyn will go with you; and you must not 
think of coming back till you are better— 
much better. As for your work, we will 
find some one to take it. 1 will arrange, 
and you need not worry,” he went on hast- 
ily, seeing, by her face, the thought that 
had come instantly to her mind—that new 
rule, which declared that ‘‘ary teacher 
absent for any cause from her work more. 
than five successive days should ferfeit her 
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position” to a host of fresh ones waiting to 
take it. ‘“*The rules are not meant to be 
inflexible on an old teacher, though it might 
be better for you never to enter the school- 
room again.” 

** You will send for Dr. West, of course,” 
Miss Wyn said, when she had made Miss 
Plummer comfortable in her cell. ‘‘ You 
must have some one.” 

But Miss Plumme: turned her face to the 
wall and answered, in a voice just audible: 
‘*Not him; some one else.” And Miss 
Wyn did not see the flush that crept to the 
faded cheek as she spoke; did not suspect 
that the hardest part of the present pain 
was that it made plainer to the poor woman 
her own folly in longing for his help and 
sympathy. Ah! it is not to the young 
alone that Love comes; and the shame of 
lost self-respect is doubled when one finds 
age no protection against his arrow. The 
roses have dropped then from his crown, 
but the thorns remain. Poor Miss Plum- 
mer, indeed, now! 

She did not go back to school. She had 
exhausted her capital of strength. She was 
bankrupt for all effort in that direction. 
But neither did she have a fit of sickness. 
Her purse could not afford that. She 
struggled up after a fortnight and dismissed 
the young doctor the landlady had sum- 
moned. She even made vague plans for 
the future, in what she called her conva- 
lescence. She thought of going to her sister 
in New York, to her brother in the West. 
But there were noisy little ones in both 
households; it did not seem to her that she 
could rest there; and rest, the Doctor said, 
wus all she needed. Miss Wyn talked of 
the seashore or the mountains; some cheap, 
quiet place, if any such remained; and Miss 
Plummer looked at her purse, but said 
nothing. Something would come, of 
course; at least she need not fear the poor- 
house. She did not worry overmuch. She 
had not interest enough in herself and the 
problem of living to doso. She had chiefly 
one thought all those weary days when she 
lay picking the counterpane and studying 
the pattern of the wall-paper—blue coral 
branches on a brown ground. If she could 
only get out of this narrow room, these 
close streets, this thronging life, to the 
quiet place where Alice lay, where the air 
was fresh and one could see the grass 
and the budding trees! There she could 
think and plan better. 


And so, one soft May day she slipped 
from the house, took a car at the corner, 
and went out there. It was a pretty spot. 
As she climbed the long slope that led to 
the gate she saw on one side the clustered 
roofs and spires of the city veiled in smoky 
vapor which sunlight made luminous, and 
On the other, the blue line of the distant 
lake witha white sail at the horizon. And 
when she had reached the grave and sat 
on a sloping bank starred with dande- 
lions, she looked across the valley to woods 
climbing the opposite hills, all in the early 
green and softly swaying to the breeze. A 
little bird perched on a bush near her and 
chirped; a long-tailed squirrel darted up 
the tree-trunk; a faint breath of flowers 
from the greenhouses below came up to 
her. She was quite alone; for it was an 
unfrequented corner. Only now and then 
along the carriage road just below, people 
came riding. Forest Rest was popular for 
driving at this season. But these and their 
curious glances did not disturb her. None 
of her friends rode in such elegant equi- 
pages. 

She began gathering the dandelions and 
twisting a chain for the little mound. 
Doubtless, she said to herself, she looked 
like an idiot so employed; but the childish 
task pleased her, and it made no difference 
what these passers thought of her. She 
drew her shaw! closer (for, despite the sun- 
shine there was an East touch in the light 
wind) and worked for nearly an hour. And 
then, as she held up a long chain, she 
heard a sound of wheels, looked down, 
and saw behind a carriage window a face 
she knew—Dr. West’s. What was much 
worse, she saw that he had recognized her. 
Two ladies were with him; a beautiful 
girl’s head bent, with his, toward her; and 
suddenly, conscious of her shabby dress 
and her strange occupation, Miss Plummer 
tose, dropped her golden chain and felt an 
insane desire to sink through the ground. 
Then the carriage was gone, and she re- 


membered herself and sat down again. But 
the flower-plaiting was done. There were 
no more dandelions, and she felt the chill 
of the ground. She gave the carriage time, 
as she thought, to reach the other side of 
the place, and then she rose to go. But as 
she turned from her farewell to the little 
grave, she saw Dr. West coming toward 
her. 

“It is really you, then, Miss Plummer!” 
he said, as they met. ‘7 doubted my own 
eyes and came back to see. Are you out 
of your senses to expose yourself so? Itis 
utter folly to come here now.” 

‘T have not felt the cold. I wanted to 
come. I could not keep away longer. I[ 
am not in school now. I have left it 
temporarily.” 

‘you have been sick? And you were 
too proud to let your friends know of it?” 
he questioned. ‘‘I should have found out 
for myself if I had not been away the last 
ten days. [ have been meaning to come 
and see you.” 

‘*Yes; Ihave been sick; but I did not 
send for you because—because it was not 
necessary, and I have taxed your kindness 
quite enough in the last few weeks. And 
there was nothing to do for me. The doc- 
tor—Mrs. Jaynes would send for one—said 
rest was all I needed.” 

** And so you came out here to take it? 

A good preparation for a long one, Do you 
want to throw your life away, Miss Plum- 
mer?” 
“If I do,” she answered, feeling an odd 
defiance of his kindness, ‘‘I don’t know 
that it’s of any concern to other people. 
But of course,” recovering herself, ‘‘ I don’t 
intend to. It has not hurt me. It has done 
me good, the quiet and freshness. I was 
stifling at home.” 

** And you haveleft the school?” he went 
on, helping her up the slope to the main 
avenue, Itis for good, I hope. You are 
not fit to teach; have not been the last 
year. I have wished, more than once, I 
had the power to stop you.” 

‘*The committee found out that I wasn’t 
fit, at last, you see!” she said. ‘‘It even 
penetrated my stupidity. Perhaps I should 
have felt it sooner if I had had time to 
think of it much. At least I am out now, 
and probably for good. A young teacher 
has my place; fresh and strong and enthu- 
siastic.” 

‘* For which, as far as you are concerned, I 
am very glad. And now have you any 
plans? Where will you go for the Summer? 
You want rest and quiet, of course; and 
you will let your friends help you to them, 
I hope.” 

Miss Plummer paused at the top of the 
slope and looked down at the little mound. 

“Yes,” she said, speaking with a little 
effort, ‘‘that is what I want—rest and 
quiet. I think I’m tired out. It’s strange 
one does not feel that as long as he isin 
the work; isn’t it? It’s not till the harness 
is off. Then—then—No, I haven't any 
plans. You are kind to ask for them, to 
offer me help; but I’ve not thought much 
of the futare yet. Something will come, of 
course. My brother in the West has a home 
for me. lam not alone. I’m only waiting 
now, because I’m too tired to think. Perhaps 
—sometimes, one gets to shore just as svon 
drifting as steering.” 

She had dropped his arm, and stood 
looking now across Allie’s home to the val- 
ley and woodland. Sunset light was over 
it all; a bird flew by, and in the moment’s 
silence that followed her words, they heard 
the call of his mate from the nest near by. 

“ Alice,” the Doctor said, and at his al- 
tered voice, at the strange sound of her 
name, she looked up startled, to the grave 
tenderness of his eyes. “I am a lonely 
man. I never thought to ask any woman 
to fill Lucy’s place. I never thought any 
one could. But I have learned to know 
you in these months. I want you; for—I 
love you.” 





It made no difference to Miss Plummer, 
but her friends found great satisfaction in 
the fact that Dr. West was rich enough to 
give her all the luxury she had missed from 
her busy life. And like many another, she 
first found out, in her new prosperity, how 
numerous these friends were. Brother and 
sister showed their pleasure by unaccus- 
tomed generosity; neglected acquaintances 





called to congratulate; old scholars sent re- 


membrances; sll the cold world opened its 
heart and smiled on her. She had feared 
she might not please his friends; but when 
his sister thanked her for the new home 
and life she would make for him, when 
lovely Alice curled herself about her neck 
and asked leave to love her, she took cour- 
age. Miss Wyn dressed her on her wed- 
ding day, and when she saw her slender 
figure all in lustrous silver gray and lace, 
with the old-fashioned white roses the Doc- 
tor wanted her to wear clasped at her 
throat by the pearls he had given her, she 
might have been pardoned her exclamation, 
‘Oh! I wonder if any one—any one— 
would kaow me now for poor Miss Plum- 
mer!” 
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POLITENESS. 


BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 





One beautiful Summer morning, 

Sir Bachelor Button said : 
** T’ve single lived for many a year, 

And now, I think, I should wed ; 

And, in looking over the garden 
At the ladies great and small, 

It seems to me that Miss Lavender 
Is the sweetest one of all. 


“And of course ‘tis right and proper 

That the husband handsomest be ; 

So pretty, modest Mies Lavender 
Will look charmingly with me.” 

So good Sir Bachelor Button, 
To begin his courting new, 

Gave his pretty blue clothes a gentle shake, 
And washed his face in dew. 


But, alas! alas! for his courting! 
Just as he was stepping forth, 

He met the gallant Sweet William, 
Whose home was one door north ; 

And after a bright “‘ Good morning !” 
Across the garden bed, 

“T am going to call on Miss Lavender,” 

Were the words Sweet William said. 


‘* Were you, indeed?” asked Bachelor. 

‘* Why, I was going there, too! 

But, of course, my dear Sweet William, 
I will yield the chance to you.” 

And, really, he looked quite charming, 
In his crimson velvet clothes ; 

And if blue or crimson Miss Lavender liked, 
Is a secret no one knows. 


“ Not so, not so, Sir Bachelor !" 
Sweet William cried, with a bow. 
“Of course I would not think, sir, 
Of going to call there now.” 
So this beautiful Sammer morning 
Each fair knight stood in his door, 
And, when he bowed his chance away, 
The other but bowed the more, 


This was years ago, my children, * 
In a garden far away ; 

Yet, waiting still in her little home, 
Miss Lavender sits to this day. 

And the sun and breeze can tell you, 
That, whether wrong or right, 

Sir Bachelor and Sweet William 
Continue their bowing polite. 

Cur10aao, ILL, i) 
WHAT A KING CHARLIE DID, 
AND HOW HE DID IT. 


BY EMILIE FOSTER. 








Ir was a sorry scene, that parting be- 
tween Larry Lincoln and his bonnie King 
Charlie, ia the hall of the Windsor Hotel, 
in the city of Liverpool, and many a visitor 
paused a moment in his hasty course through 
the corridors to cast a look of sympathy 
at the pair; for, if John Bull has a weak 
spot in his nature it is for dogs. — 

Even the burly porters descending the 
broad staircase, laden with canvas-covered 
trunks and portmanteaus, rested a moment 
as they mumbled: 

“It’s rough on the young uns, it is.” 

Old Kitty, Larry’s nurse, stood, wiping 
her red eyes with her lisle-thread finger 
tips, choking down a bitter feeling toward 
sea captains of every nature and degree, 
as she heard her young master, as he tight- 
ly clasped his dear Rab’s neck, sob out his 
final farewell. 

Rab, too, a dog of wondrous sagacity, 
evidently took in the whole state of the 
case, looking the while into his young mas- 
ter’s weeping eyes with the human tender- 
ness King Charlies and Newfoundlanders 
are so capable of, lapping up the tears with 
his long tongue, yet growling out his dis- 
satisfaction with Cunard steamship regula- 
tion, wagging his tail rebelliously, as if 





he was sure: ‘I don’t care if it és right. 
It isn’t, either.” 

At times there was a twinkle in his large 
black eyes that seemed to promise purpose 
on his part, and so one of the porters inter- 
preted it ; for he whispered toa near waiter: 
“Yon creetur senses what’s up, mind 
yer; that there tail of hisn aint waggin’ that 
way for naught; my word on it.” 

Just then a cab stopped before the en- 
trance, and at a summons from a waiter, 
Katie leaned over and kissed the doggie, 
and then the man lifted Rab in his arms, 
and, in spite of his resistance, carried him 
off to the office. 

Waiter Paul was a cheery, good-hearted 
sort of fellow, a prime favorite with the 
boy; so he had chosen him and his clever 
wife Betty, to be parents to his pet, when he 
learned that dog passengers were not per- 
mitted on the Cunard steamships. 

Good Betty was very apt at letter writing; 
so Paul had promised Larry he should have 
constant news of his Rab, and tin-types 
without stint. 

The cracking of ‘‘ Cabbie’s” long whip as 
a signal of departure, Rab’s quick ear did 
not fail to detect, and his keen eyes took in 
the whole situation. 

‘Desperate cases need desperate reme- 
dies,” so doubling up his forelegs, as dog- 
gies do when bent ona bold plunge, he 
planted his sharp tecth in his jailer’s de- 
taining fingers in such an unexpected man- 
ner as made him suddenly loosen his grasp, 
and then in the twinkling of an eye Rab 
was out of the window, neatly clearing the 
stone-area and the spiked iron railings be- 
yond the curbstone, and ere Paul had re- 
covered from his astonishment, King Rab 
had quite disappeared in the crowd of cabs 
and drays. 

There arose then as genuine a shout of 
applause as ever delighted the ear of Prima- 
donna on the English stage, from travelers 
and hotel officials; and poor Paul, bare- 
headed, plunged wildly in the confused 
medley of wheeled vehicles, sick at heart 
as he thought of the disappointment in 
store for his Betty, whom, only an hour 
ago, he had left bartering at a butcher’s 
stall for the delicate tid-bit which was to win 
Rab’s affections. Now he had nothing to 
show but the marks of the dog’s sharp 
teeth in his own hand. 

Let us follow Rab. 

Was there ever such a labyrinth to be 
wended through? 

Liverpool streets, as they near the docks, 
are respectably wide; but Liverpool cabs, 
hansoms, and drays are innumerable. Now 
the dog springs between the revolving 
spokes of a loaded dray, stops a second as 
an old coachman, in three-cornered hat and 
fine livery, reins in his gray horses, calling 
out loudly, just as the fore one is about to 
plant his hoofs in poor Rab’s side. 

Again, a ragged gamin, spying the dog’s 
fine collar, with visions of a generous re- 
ward, gives him violent chase, which ends 
in victory for the dog and mud and vexa- 
tion of spirit for his pursuer. 


Suddenly there is a sudden halting in the 
line of carriages near the Cunard dock, and 
the tide of travel is, for a few moments, ar- 
rested. Larry, with tearful eyes, leaning 
back in the carriage, his thoughts centered 
in his pet, revolving in his mind all his 
many tricks and traits, hears a low, familiat 
bark, a scratching sound, and—oh! joy of 
joys!—a moment more, and through the cab 
window he spies Master Rab, seated, as so 
many, many times he has seen him, on the 
box’ at the coachman’s side; for Larry’s 
Papa, who had lately left them, to try the 
German baths, was a nervous invalid, and 
very often Rab’s frolicsome disposition 
brought upon him a reprimand and an invi- 
tation to take an outside seat. 

‘Look! O, Kitty, dear, do look! It’s 
my own precious, out on the driver's seat. 
O, Nursie, the good Lord knew Larry 
couldn’t live without his darling doggie!” 
and, thrusting his head out of the window, 
he gave a familiar whistle. 

Oh! such a joyous bark as followed it, 
and such a scratching on the cab’s roof; 
then a darkening of the window for a sec- 
ond, and Rab was in his master’s lap, bark- 
ing exultingly, his tail, which always spoke 
the English language correctly, vociferating 
eagerly: ‘It’s no kind of use. Dogs’ 
places are by their master’s side.” Then, 





saying to bystanders, of whose sympathy 


by way of emphasis, be displayed his fine 
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teeth, as if to say, threateningly: ‘‘ What 
dogs have done, dogs can do again; and 
so they will, too.” 

Katie looked serious. The huge steam- 
ship, just im sight, seemed like a tremen- 
dous power to be resisted. She remem- 
bered the stern looks of the Custom-House 
officers; and yet what were life and liberty 
to her when that motherless little boy’s 
happiness was at stake. 

Then came to mind that scene when the 
dying mother, in the little Swiss chalet, 
whither she had gone to see if goat’s milk 
and mountain air would not arrest the 
destroyer’s course, put her little child’s hand 
in her’s, saying: ‘‘ Katie, faithful nurse, 
when I had no mother you made my child- 
life a happy one. I trust my boy to your 
tender heart.” And then Katie’s form 
grew stately, her look stern almost to fierce- 
ness, as slowly, very deliberately, she drew 
off her right hand glove, which she always 
did when she wanted to think hard, then 
knitted her brows, and became so lost in 
thought that when ‘*Cabbie” appeared at the 
door, awaiting his fare and her pleasure 
to descend, she was so startled as for a mo- 
ment to think she was indeed arrested, by 
orders of the Sheriff of Liverpool town, 
on charge ef smuggling dogs on board a 
Cunard steamship. 

This was no time for dreaming; so Katie 
took Rab into her lap, and, holding his 
chin in one hand, shaking her forefinger 
most impressively the while, confided to 
the wise animal her scheme and all the 
dangers attending it, the part he must act, 
the patient submission necessary. 

Katie invariably used plain language, To 
be sure she wasn’t always over-particular 
about her moods and tenses, and very often 
quite omitted her prepositions and conjunc- 
tions; but her meaning was ever clear; so 
King Charlie quickly caught at his part in 
the program, and when she unfastened her 
shawl-strap and unfolded a heavy water- 
proof cloak, Rab wasn’t a bit surprised to 
see her put it closely about her shoulders, 
despite the June temperature, and the rare 
fact for Liverpool of the mist, which usu- 
ally hangs over it like a wet blanket, hay- 
ing politely given way to His Majesty, King 
Sol 


When she finally threw open the cloak 
Rab didn’t need a second hint, but demure- 
ly betook himself to the depths of the huge 
pocket which so many a time had produced 
welcome and unexpected rations to the de- 
light of the hungry travelers; so, you see, 
Rab had only the pleasantest associations 
with this new kennel and remained per- 
fectly quiet while the party halted for the 
usual inspection at the foot of the ship's 
gangway, where Larry shook with such a 
nervous tremor as to produce a timely and 
vigorous paroxysm of coughing, which so 
occupied Katie’s attention that her anxiety 
attracted one of the inspector's attention 
and sympathy, too, as he had a sickly boy 
of his own; so he quite overlooked the 
suspicious looking cloak and bade her, 
nothing loath, ‘‘ Hurry on.” 

Katie hastened her party into stateroom 
36. It was only whenits key clicked in 
the inside lock that she drew a good full 
breath; and then Rab’s instinct, which was 
of more use than many a man’s reason, 
told him it was safe to appear, and it 
wasn’t many a second before dog and boy 
were having as great a frolic as six feet 
by three, with two berths, a washstand, 
sofa, bags and wraps without end, would 
allow. 

It was never noisy fun; for, whenever 
Rab, over-excited with the sport, showed 
symptoma of a bark, Mrs. Kittie and Master 
Larry, with startled look, and stiff fore- 
finger, would shower upon him such fear- 
ful threats that his mouth would close with 
a snap, and tail and eyes both piteously 
entreat forgiveness for he did not know 
what. 

‘*There were days when Larry’s tender 
conscience would make itself heard; but 
when he asked Kittie ‘‘Is it surely right 
and truthful to keep a dog hidden from 
sight and pretend not to have any?” Kittie, 
always his oracle, would reply: ‘‘ Deed, 
sonnie, boy, dog passengers are forbid on 
Cunard steamers; but passengers can carry 
what they need and like in their own 
pocket. We did our best, as we thought; 

and when the good Lord sent the poor 
beastie flyin’ after us, how could we leave 





him, without friend or shelter, in the great 
Liverpool streets?” 

But what of the stewardess, who must 
daily inspect the stateroom? 

Katie’s tact had settled that question; 
and what tact couldn’t accomplish her 
offers of assistance did, that first day out, 
when all was dire confusion, mammas and 
maids sick, babies cross and children 
troublesome. Then the stewardess discov- 
ered a ready helper in the experienced 
nurse. 

When Kittie had found a wedge by 
which to gain a place in Mrs. Stewardess’s 
heart she opened it. still further by telling 
her Larry’s sad history, of the Mother, 
sleeping in a little Swiss Cemetery, and the 
Father, worn in mind and body by grief and 
watching, left behind to try what German 
waters would do for him. “ As if,” Katie 
would always add, ‘‘as if Dutch waters 
could wash away heart-sickness like my 
Master’s.” 

When the wily nurse saw tearsof sympa- 
thy shining in her new fricnd’s eyes, she 
confided her secret to her. 

The stewardess looked grave, then 
hemmed vigorously for a second, which, 
indeed, to Katie’s heart, beating just then 
so wildly, seemed a week, before she slowly 
replied: 

‘‘One thing only I ask—don’t let me see 
that dog. 

She did not seeit. Her daily inspection 
of No. 36 was a very brief one, and the needs 
of No, 36 were very few. 

The children on the steamer, with whom 
Larry was a great favorite, wondered why 
they were never invited to his stateroom, 
and why he preferred to spend so many 
hours there, with no companion but a grave 
nurse. 

Every day the child received a mysteri- 
ous package from the stewardess, for 
which only his great blue eyes spoke his 
thanks. When the package made its ap- 
pearance within the fortress the joy of the 
prisoner was so frantic that Katie, fearful 
of the consequences, learned to preface the 
operation of unfolding, etc., by tying a hand- 
kerchief around the animal’s mouth, and 
then administered chicken wings and other 
toothsome rations under the shadow of her 
uplifted forefinger. 

Iam afraid the imprisoned young Dog 
King found the voyage a very monotonous 
one, judging from the revolutions of his 
tail when he saw the old waterproof taken 
down shortly after the stopping of the ma- 
chinery and the bumping against the New 
York docks was heard. 

The Custom-House officials saw nothing 
unusual in the fact that a plain woman, 
evidently a servant, of portly dimensions 
should be wrapped in a waterproof when 
the rain was quickly turning the Cunard 
dock into a series of fishing ponds; for it 
was one of these pitiless June rains which 


make such havoc with our rose petals and’ 


apple blossoms. It was cheerless, too, 
within their sacred enclosure, and Uncle 
Sam’s officers were mortal and longed to be 
in their own snug homes; so Kitty escaped 
with little notice. 

Rab had acted with praiseworthy cunsid- 
eration, too; for when, descending the 
gangway. the crowd pressed, and Larry 
trembled as he. remembered how a 
much slighter pressure would make his 
Cousin Nelly’s doll call out ‘*Ma-a” loudly, 
Master Rab flattened out his gutta-percha 
sides till he became just next to nothing, 
but uttered no sound. 

Nor did he venture to present himself, 
till, the party seated in the waiting car- 
riage, he found, in the _— of seeing his loved 
Uncle. Airlie, Larry seemed to have for- 
gotten all else; then, and only then King 


Charlie revealed his presence b:; Ms sh bark so 
shrill that Mr. Airlie Lincoln fan y started, 
and Larry almost espicied with laughter. 


When Rab’s successful trip had been ex- 
plained the Uncle had no Mtr of cen- 
sure; but the next day’s mai] conveyed to 
the agent of the steamship company a gen- 
erous check as a ‘‘dog passenger's fee for 
a stolen trip on board a a Cunarder.” 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communteations for this department should be ad. 
dressed * Puzzies,” Tux Iuperenpent, New York, 





MXTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 

1. Behead and curtail two letters of Titan's 
grand-daughter, and leave brown spots on the 
face. 

2. Two letters of the bravest of all the Grecks 
in the Trojan war, and leave an elevation. 

8. Two, of a celebrated giant, sprang from 


Neptune, Jupiter, and Mercury, and leave a 
most important person to my reader. 
4. Two, of the descendants of Boreas, and/ 
leave a way to cultivate the mind. 
5. ‘Two, of the most powerful god of the an- 
cients, and leave a low place. 
6. Three, of the Grecian name of Venus, and 
leave twig of a tree, 
7. Two, of ason of Apollo, and leave permis- 
sion. 
8. One, of the king whose very meat was 
gold, and leave a woman's name, 
9. Two, of the favorite of Venus, and leave 
upon. 
10. Two, of a youth who made love througha 
wall, and leave a horned animal, 
11. Two, of the wife of Paris, and leave a de- 
nial. 
12, One, of a prophetess often called Daphne, 
and leave a small insect, 
13. Three, of the wife of Hector, and leave 
the name of a famons Italian city, 
14, Two, of a devourer of his sons ag soon as 
born, and leave a vessel often found in tombs, 
15. Two, of a famous horse, and leave a mod- 
ern source of illumination. 
16. One, of the youngest of the three Parcae, 
and leave unwilling. 
17. Two, of inferior deities, and leave a man's 
nicknamé, 
18, One, of the god of the fine arts, and leave 
the nickname of a bird. 
19. Two, of the same as Osiris, and leave a 
slight blow, 
20. Three, of a celebrated statue of Pallas, 
and leave a boy. 
21. Two, of a goddess who presided over 
youth, and leave a way for air to escape, 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Of 28 letters. 
My 22, 28, 3, is a pronoun, 
My 25, 5, 27, 7, a royal personage. 
My 26, 9, living, ° 
My 10, 21, 12, 13, mot living, 
My 14, L5, 6, 17, of length, 
My 18, 8, 20, 11, of life, 
My 1, 2, 24, a pronoun, 
My 4, 19, 16, 28, a ruler, 
My whole is a well-known saying. 
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WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN MEDI- 


CAL HISTORY. 

Tue remarkable — which have attended 
the administration of the Vitalizing Treatment 
of Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Bites ha 
delphia, for chronic and se-called “incurabl 
we A are without a in medical his- 

As dispensers of this new Treatment, 
they have, after thirteen years of earnest, untir- 
ing and costly effort to Tiatoduee it to those 
who need its ed and health-restoring in- 
fluences, succeeded i claims on the 
basis of of facts and resale of so wide and uni- 
versal a character—facls and resulls on record, 
and open to the closest investigations—that no 
room for a question remains as to its marvelous 
action in restoring the diseased to Ao ag If you 
are a sufferer from any disease w pice Toes poe: S- 
sician has failed to arrest or Lal 


ments and reports of cases from w you will 
be able to decide for yourself as to your chances 
for relief under their new Treatment. 
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INVALUABLE FOR 

Rheamatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hoarse- 

ness, Piles, Sore Eyes, Sore Feet, etc., etc. 

SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND'S ooM- 

BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST TE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


POND’S EXTRAOT......50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
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PUND’S EXTRACT Co., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CHAMPION SPRING. 
Richest in Minerals of all the Saratogas, 
THE BEST CATHARTIC. 


Possessing more Magnesia than any other spring at 
Saratoga, and becomes a favorite wherever used. 

Address all orders direct to the Spring, or Shafer’s 
Mineral Water depots, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Philadelphia. 


RINTING 
Price from 
15 cents to 
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farm wud Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be vlad to recetwe any 
"Practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our eubscribers who feel specially tterested.) 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





A verrer from Maine asks for an article on 
“The Village, Streets, Shade Trees, Sidewalks, 
Fences, Hedges, Yards, etc.” I propose to an- 
swer that letter in this article. 

The village, however hidden among the hills, 
is, in these days of rapid transit, a part of the 
city, It is equally a part of the country. It 
should conibine both, and afford the happiest 
means for a home. ° 

1. Fences.—None at all. Neither hedges; that 
is, as substitutes for fences. The fence is rarely 
an object of beauty ; the hedge along the street 
is still more seldom a pleasant sight. I cannot 
recall a half-dozen pretty street hedgea. They 
are too much exposed to damage. Hedges are 
the most unsightly of all objects if not well 
kept, and few have the knack of making « good 
hedge. As generally trimmed they are formal, 
repelling, stiff, and are in the decline of life at 
the age of fifteen. Between neighbors a few 
hidden landmarks are better. If it comes to 
hedge or fence, build a neat fence ; if possible, a 
low stone fence or a bank of stone and turf 
planted with wall flowers, or stones alone, grown 
over with ivy. This latter will work charmingly 
for the street if needed. “Let the wall be free 
from the appearance of masoury and grown 
over with flowers and vines. The tropeolum is 
one of the best of vines for flowers; clematis 
and Virginia creeper are excellent also for ram- 
pant growth, Such a wall as 1 mean should be 
wide at the bottom and narrow at the top, made 
of irregtlar stones, and held together by dirt. 
It is essentially a line rockery. 

But as a rule there1s wo call for any barrier 
along the front of a village residence, Let the 
lawn be planted down to the street or driveway. 
and that part outside the walk be cared for as 
carefully as that within, or the usual yard. 
There should Le a unity in the planting of the 
whole, as if the yard really included the outside 
part. A large lawn thus running down to the 
driveway, and planted with elms or ash or 
hickory or walnut or chestnut, may have Vir- 
ginia creeper run up each tree and looped from 
tree to tree, the loops extending over the side- 
walk. A tow of trees along the street may thus 
be rendered very noble and draped in elegance. 
But the row may as well be dispensed with and 
thees grouped across the walk. Of course this 
must yield to the demands of the public, so that 
no tree encroach on travel, 

2. The sidewalk should be either gravel, shale 
or stone flagging. “Brick is disagreeable, and 
never in repair. Plank is in some stage of rot 
and breakage. Nor is it healthy. When grayel 
or shaie can be procured, or clean sand that com- 
pacts, they are preferable. Coal ashes are more 
valuable as mulch for trees, shrubs and grass 
lawns, or to lighten clay soil. They are dirty for 
walks, The residence streets do not require 
wide walks as ageneral rule. It is quite possible 
to make all private walks curve easily into the 
public walk, so that the whole street shall have 
the appearance of a park. 

%. Lhe street should be, first of all, well drained, 
and then well shaded, It is an error to suppose 
that trimming ap shade trees and letting the 
gan upon the sidewalks is essential to health. 
The trouble is with the drainage, The village 
park should have its trees limbed out very low 
down, as low as will allow pedestrians to walk 
conveniently underneath, Street trees should 
be higher. Buffalo has kept ite trees limbed 
down, Most cities have trimmed their trees out 
of beanty and natural utility. Villages are like- 
ly to allow each resident to plant and trim as he 
likes before his yard. )erhaps the authorities 
would, if they assumed control, do worse. Well 
drained and well shaded, and then the whole 
drive on one grade. Road-making in our vil- 
Jages is generally merely rolling up the center 
of the street. The consequence is rutted roads, 
always ready to become muddy and then dusty. 
The center of the street should not be more than 
two inches higher than the sides. [f drainage is 
sought, that will do it. On a regular, easy grade, 
travelers will run their vehicles over the whole 
gurface and seldom form ruts, In this way 
common dirt will wear and work better than 
heaped up gravel. For material each locality 
must be consulted to furnish its own specialty. 
Here we can employ slag from iron furnaces, 
gravel, or shale, Shale is admirable for roads 
lightly used. The slag is excellent if spread 
broad and well broken before ruts are found. 
Every village or town in America will yet come 
to adopt a system of thorough macadamizing. 
To do this with least expense the town should 
own a stone crusher. The one chief drawback 
to social and other home improvement in the 
country is poor roads, The time will come 
when our present roads will be pointed back to 
as a special proof of our barbarism. The wear 
and tear of ordinary travel and business traffic, 





to horses, to wagons, carriages and men, a thou- 
sandfold surpasses the cost of making good 
roads. But home pleasure and real content are 
dependent, like general progress, not only on 
rapid railroad transit but on easy highway pas- 
sage in our rural districts. The village is the 
coming city, the place where will be wedded all 
of the desirable features of city and country. 
Probably the road question will be last to be 
settled ; but the time for good roads must come, 

4. Yards.—This{lJhave touched on under feaces. 
A village yard should be of one of two types, 
either filled with large trees and very little shrub- 
bery, or neatly planted with well grouped shrubs. 
A yard of elms or of large trees, deciduous or 
evergreen, is marred by an effort to superadd a 
quantity of shrubs. The trouble with almost all 
village yards is that they are too small. They 
allow of no really effective planting. The cot- 
tage or mansion should be placed several rods 
back from the street, ou an eminence if possible, 
and the drives should divide the grounds into 
several lawns, one for shrubbery and flowers, 
others for orchards, and others for shade trees. 
The tree lawns may be more properly at the 
front, and the flower lawns somewhat retired, as 
being more specially the family resort. Ham- 
mocks and benches, arbors and rustic seats, do 
not belong on the street, but in quiet nooks. 
The village house conventionally stands about 
four or five rods from the street ; it should better 
be twenty-five rods ; or, if the lot be small, let it 
be set as far back as proportion will allow. A 
contracted city is sometimes excusable, but it is 
rarely necessary to contract a village. 

The yard of two hundred or three hundred 
feet front, if shrubbery must be largely in front, 
should have it in groups, These groups should 
aim at such points as these : 

(a) To have at some point of the groupa 
prominent feature of beauty at all seasons. For 
instance, groups of the following : lilacs, spireas, 
syringas, purple berberry, and purple filbert, 
altheas, and euonymous will give a bright color 
or fragrance nearly all the Summer and Autumn 
months. In any low ground plant red dog- 
wood, pawpaw, elders, creeping hemlock, etc. 

(b) Let the groups be carefully proportioned 
to the size of the lawn so as to nicely accompany, 
not to destroy, the grass plots. A few shrubs do 
best alone, such as altheas, the shrubby mag- 
nolias and viburnums, These, as well as small 
growing evergreens, may dot the lawn. 

(c) Avoid all evergreens that must be sheared 
to keep them within bounds of the place. There 
is not one greater disaster to our city and village 
yards than the eternal reiteration of weeping 
trees and sheared evergteens. There are, how+ 
ever, abundance of small growing evergreens 
that, with merely reasonable heading in, will 
make grand lawn decorations. These are Mon- 
tana pine, savin, hemlock, retinosporas, etc. 

(d) The most important point in lawn plant- 
ing, in or out of villages, is to provide for out- 
looks toward desirable points. A wide vista is 
rarely ever desirable for a home; this will do 
for a point seldom visited. But where you often 
walk you are best pleased with choice glimpses 
of distant scenes, or of fine houses, or of water. 
Let these views be framed in by trees, so that 
you do not get a large picture at once, but at 
every move you get a new scene. This is the 
tine art of horticulture. In this way a choice 
lawn is arranged, in its planting, for moonlight 
scenes, a8 well as for morning and noon. 'The 
smallest village homestead may possess, in this 
way, its gems, its Turners, its Reynoldses, and 
these daily retouched by Nature. It can never 
be forgotten that light and ahade constitute the 
supremest element of pleasure in trees and lawns 
or woods. This is provided for by choice of 
trees, and a bit of sympathy with Nature that 
enables you to humor her moods, Even the way 
a shadow will lie or move is as much to be con- 
sidered as the way the tree will shape itself.: 

5. The fashion has recently changed from 
neutral to bright tints in painting. The conse- 
quence is some monstrous exhibitions of taste. 
The old fashioned reds were pretty and never 
disagreeable; but the possibility of making 
something horrible of a cottage comes in with 
the greens and blues. A green in Winter is not 
tolerable ; and in Summer, if it contrasts with 
all the greens in Nature about)t, it is Fepulsive. 
It is Parmsbes tone a worst possible effect in 
green. The unartistic eye will do better with 
blue or red or any Pipe neutral ral tints. 
There ig an old ‘bo paint 
a new house with little shade about it, quite dark, 
and to lighten up the paint as the trees grow to 
give denser shade. Edgewise, sharp, provoking 
contrasts in color about a house are to be avoid- 
ed. They are like sounds that set the teeth on 
edge. A village may be turned into a Dolly Var- 
den, or crazy-quilt By the fantastic notions of 
painters without culture ‘or trained eyes, The 
neutral colors prevalent for the past twenty 
years had the adwantagé that they could not 
be easily rendered hideous. 

6. Shade Trees.—One who looks with a critical 
eye on the shade trees that supply our villages 
will find few perfect or approximately so, The 
highway maples are invariably decaying in spots 
or streaks where limbs have been cut off. 
Among the most perfect in form, and the more 
healthy, we find the ash, the linden, the elm, the 
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chestnut, the hickory. In localities these are 
failures, I have before often mentioned the 
Norway maple as a superb tree, probably the no- 
blest of all shade trees for dense, dark foliage, 
tapid growth, and compact form. The elm, when 
it does its best, is the king of trees. Our nut 
trees are, many of them, grand for the village 
lawns, streets, or parks. Some of our villages, 
like Ithaca, are largely planted with cherry trees. 
The advantage of hospitality and general wel- 
come which this gives to the streets is more than 
counterbalanced by the early breaking and ruin 
of the trees, A tree not well enough appreci- 
ated is the linden—a superb tree every way, and 
withal of great utility in the way of furnishing 
honey for the bees. When in blossom its fra- 
grance is superior to all other trees among our 
natives. 

7. Parks.—The village park should be protected 
by the stock law, and not by fences and hedges. 
Clear such contrivances entirely away. The 
village park should be simple, undertaxing 
none of the artificial achievements of large city 
parks. They are ridiculous unless complete and 
costly. A fountain in a rockery is enough ; but 
more pains should be taken to furnish abundant 
water for the traveler and passing horse than to 
throw the finest jets for beauty. No village 
ornament is in taste that precedes comfort and 
utility. 

The best arrangement for a village park is one 
that fits 1t most readily to the highways and vil- 
lage cross walks. Many of our villages have 
grown up around a green or common. This 
should improve ina line with the general im- 
provements of the town. The elm is the best of 
natives where it grows well. The linden is a 
grand tree for shade and sweetness. The maple, 
of course, will never lack for sympathizers, In 
this country the beech is not well appreciated. 
It is a delicious tree for park or lawn—clean, 
sweet, bright, and dense of shade. While not 
to be recommended for street culture it is pre-em- 
inently available for parks. It is by no means 
desirable that a village park be graded down to 
a dead level, Leave the general grades of Nature, 
if possible, and utilize them in planting. A 
swale is available for certain trees and shrubs 
that prefer moist spots. A fountain among 
rocks is especially desirable, Exclude spouting 
iron ducks and Negroes and angels. Let the 
water play naturally among the stones. The rip- 
ple of a brook is the sweetest music to key with 
the birds overhead. Evergreens do not belong 
to a park in any profusion. Generally they will, 
if used need, to be trimmed up a few feet. 

Each viliage has its special opportunities, 
To learn to utilize Nature for man’s bodily and 
mental advantage is all there is to horticulture. 

OCiivton, N. Y. 
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FATTENING STOCK. 


Tue prejudice, now on the high road to ex- 
tinction, against precocious and symmetrical 
stock, has had for chief reason that the flesh of 
young animals was neither so succulent nor so 
nutritive as of old animals. Whether that was 
ill or well-founded, the opinion of the pounds, 
shillings, and pence farmers was that it was 
more profitable to sell off a fat ox when two 
years old than when four; a sheep at fourteen 
months, anda pigateight, It has been demon- 
attated that the quantity of meat produced by 
stock delivered to the butcher at the above pre- 
cocious ages costs exactly one-half less expense. 
An ox sold off at two years instead of at four, 
implies a double profit in point of meat realized 
for the market, the return of the capital invest- 
ed in half less;time, the allowing of the sheds to 
be occupied with double the number of stock 
without any augmented demand on food. 

_ It has been alleged that an ox aged four years 
yields a greater or a heavier quantity of flesh 
than an ox of two years. This requires explana- 
tion. It is now ascertained that an ox, from its 
birth till it is two years of age, makes as much 
flesh as an animal of four years, provided the 
young ox be fed carefully, plentifully, and meth- 
odically ; that is to say, there shall be no starva- 
tion or short commons stoppages in the rations, 
Now, it isa law of physiological growth that the 
time lost by insufficient feeding, or the absence 
of sanitary care in the development of animals, 
can never be recovered.’ In the first two -years 
of its growth, the assimilation of food and the 
formaticn of the tissues of an ox proceed the 
most actively. No food is thus lost in the sys- 
tem ; all is applied to build up; nothing is de- 
manded for repairs. At two years, then, the 
period of development terminates, and hence- 
forward the animal has not only to feed to keep 
up life, but to repairthe daily waste of the tis- 
sues. Thus, more food'is necessary to produce a 
pound of flesh, when, after two years, the tissues 
have to be restored, than before and up to that 
period, when all vitality is not repairing wastes 
but developing growth. 

Equally erroneous is the impression that an 
animal must be developed fully before it can be 
fattened. This is quite true in the case of un- 
ameliorated races, so difficult to develop, so hard 
to feed, so bony and so skinny. But the wide- 
awake farmer does not seek such animals for fat- 
tening ends ; he tries to obtain a precocious race, 
whether in cattle, sheep, or pigs; animals well 





formed, of agreeable conformation, pleasing to 
the eye, and so more certain to prove satisfac- 
tory for the purse. As to the alleged inferiority 
in quality of young over aged meat, ask any 
judge at a cattle show; note thdit awards; in- 
quire of any butcher if a well-bred, well-fed ox 
at two years has not a more agreeable flesh, or, 
if you like, as good as the ordinary animal aged 
four ; if a sheep, similarly cured, aged one year, 
does not produce meat as highly relished as the 
animal double its age? In thus patronizing 
younger stock capital is doubled, and profits in- 
creased one hundred per cent. without any aug- 
mentation under the heads of food or labor.— 
French Correspondent of N. E. Farmer. 


EXPERIENCE IN FEEDING EN- 
SILAGE AND CORN FODDER. 


Dr. StugTevant has been making some care- 
fully conducted experiments at the New York 
Experiment Station, for determining the rela- 
tive value of corn ensilage and dry corn fod- 
der for feeding dairy cows. The resulta ob- 
tained will, doubtless, be claimed as favoring 
both parties—those who 2dvocate ensilage and 
those who claim that dry fodder is of equal value, 
The experiments were made in January and 
February last, when two cows were fed, first four- 
teen days upon fodder corn, and then seventeen 
days upon ensilage. After feeding ten days in 
each case, weighings of the dung and urine were 
made for determining the amount of food 
digested, the amount fed also being accurately 
determined. As a result, it was shown that a 
larger per cent. of the ensilage food was digested 
than of corn fodder, and that the yield of milk 
was 17.41 on corn fodder, against 19.58 on en- 
silage, or some 11 per cent. in favor of ensilage, 
which agrees fairly with the experience of very 
many farmers who have tested ensilage upon a 
larger scale. 

But, on the other hand, an analysis of the milk 
given shows that the gain in amount was nearly 
all due to an excess of water in the milk yielded ; 
the 2.12 pounds extra yield from ensilage con- 
taining 1.96 pounds of water, while the milk 
solids given under each system of feeding re- 
mained substantially the same in both cases. It 
should be observed in this connection that each 
cow was fed, during the trial, four pounds of 
corn meal and four pounds of wheat bran 
daily, and that the corn fodder and ensilage 
were fed ad libitum; also that the ensilage was 
eaten up clean with no waste whatever, while of 
the corn fodder a portion was rejected. Such 
experiments would seem to show that the ques- 
tion of ensilage, or dry fodder, is one that is to 
be determined by each dairy farmer for himself 
according to the convenience of growing the 
fodder, the facilities for curing it, and the use 
to be made of the milk prodact.—N, £, Farmer. 
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VITALITY OF WEED-SEEDS. 


In Bulletin No, 10, just issued from the Massa- 
chusetts State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Prof. 8. T. Maynard answers two questions, very 
often asked, concerning the power of the seeds 
of various weeds to resist the destructive action 
of the digestive organs of animals, or of the 
manure heap. His replies, based upon careful 
and repeated experiments, may be confidently 
assured to be the most correct deductions of 
the scientific investigation of the subject. We 
quote questions and answers as follows: 

1, How is the vitality of the seeds of our most 
common weeds, such as dock, sorrel, chickweed 
shepherd’s purse, white daisy, etc., etc., 
affected by the action of the digestive organs of 
animals? 

Answer,—Seeds of the dock, sorrel, daisy and 
shepherd’s purse were fed to a horse and the 
refuse collected. Upon careful examination it 
was found that the seeds, unless crushed, were 
uninjured and gern.inated readily when placed in 
soil under proper conditions of heat and moisture, 
The experiment was repeated several times with 
the same result. 

2. How is the vitality of the common weed seeds, 
like the above, affected by the action of the 
compost-heap? 

Answer.—Having settled the point that weed 
seeds are not destroyed by the action of the 
digestive organs of animals, it becomes 
important to know how their vitality may be 
destroyed; for, while the thorough farmer 
should never allow weeds to mature their seed 
on his farm, there are many instances where 
it becomes necessary to provide some means by 
which chance seeds may be destroyed. A series 
of experiments were carried out, the result of 
which is that seeds are destroyed if exposed to 
a temperature of 90° te 110° F. for from five 
to seven days in a moist compost-heap. In a dry 
compost-heap, where the temperature runs as 
high as the above, the seeds were found but 
little injured. The tests were applied only to the 

above-named seeds, but it is probable that the 
results would be the same upon others, as these 
are among the seed of the greatest vitality. The 
efficiency of this mode of destruction depends 
upon the maintenance of « continued high 
temperature and moisture, which will cause the 
seed to either germinate and then decay, or to 
decay before germinating. The amount of 
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pilés, to cause slow decomposition, is the best for 
manure containing weed seeds. It is also 
doubtful if the seeds of weeds, often put into 
the pens where pigs are kept, will be destroyed 
by the action of the little heat there generated. 
It would probably be safer in both of the above 
cases to compost the manure in large piles be- 
fore using it upon the land. 


GooD RIDDANCE OF RATS. 
Rate and mice are a a natural and ilaypidable 





punighment for neglect, carelessness, or want of 
ski, TF o ‘vent on afarm so stocked with 
rate that they fought and squealed with the 


pigs for a shage of their food, and at times drove 
away the pigs and took possession of the 
~~ Traised thé floor of the pig-pen cight- 

inches above the ground, and laid it tight 
with hemlock plank, Every hiding plage inside 
and outside was removed. The corncrib was set 
on posts and wire netting was nailed 
around the bottom and the eaves. The sheep- 
pen was cleared of everything that could har- 
bor vermin. The horse-stable and cow-stable 
were paved with cobble stones covered with ‘ce- 
ment and gas tar, and everything was left 
open. The barn was built on posts éighteen 
inches above the ground, and the floors were 
made tight everywhere. No place was left to the 
rate or mice, but the doors to go in at, and, ex- 
cept the barn, no place was left to hide in. 

Then half a dozen cats were raised and fed at 
milking time with regular rations of milk. If one 
oame to the house it was shown the broom, For 
years there was not a rat to be seen; some mice 
came in with the grain or corn from the fields, but 
they had a short time before the cats had picked 
them up. Icould never tell what I saved, be- 
cause Inever knew what I lost. But I saved 
myself a great deal of worry; the bags were free 
from holes, and the corn in the crib smelled no 
more so foully of rate and mice, There is 
nothing better to protect grain and meal bins’ 
than broad hoop iron nailed on the. edges on, 
both sides, inside or outside, as may be most 
convenient; and ‘hemlock plank should be used 
to build them of beeause of its sharp, splintery 
nature ; and, perhaps, this device might be safe- 
ly used’ even with the other means of preven- 
tion.— Tribune. 





Proressor SANBORN, of Missouri, has made a 
series of accurate experiments in feeding grain 
to cattle while running in pastures. The prac- 
tice has increased among stock owners, and the 
object of the experimerita was to ageértain| 
degree of profit, When the pastures become 
ary in Autumn, feeding grain is commonly re4 
sorted to. Professor Sanborn fed grain to steers 


for fifty “ays, from May to July, with four |" 


pounds each daily of ship stuff. These animals 
increased more rapidly in weight tham others on 
grass alone; but the oost of the increase wad 
fourteen cents a pound, or more than twice 
what it was worth. Experiments with cows giv- 
ing milk did not confirm the propriety of feed- 
ing them anything but the best grass during 
the “séason of its growth. Breeders of costly 
animals may, however, find the feeding of ~ 
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